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A 


SIR, 


Th E Hiſtory of the Romans, collected 
from the remains of antient Authors, has 
been often written in the different lan- 
| guages of Europe. But a relation worthy 

of the ſubject, ſimple and unambitioùs of 
ornament, containing in the parts an uſe- 
ful detail, and in the whole a juſt repre- 
ſentation, of the military conduct and po- 
litical experience of that people, appeared 
to me to be ſtill wanting. 


Having earneſtly endeavoured to ſu pply 
this defeR, at leaſt in what relates to the 
later times of the Republic, the intention, 
1 hope, joined to the importance of the 
matter, will juſtify my humble deſire to in- 
ſcribe this Performance to your Maj EST v. 


I am, with the moſt profound ReſpeR, 
* 1 5 
YOUR MAJESTY'S 
Moſt faithful Subject, and 


Moſt obedient humble n 
ED1NBURGH, 
February 1, 1783. 


ADAM FERGUSON. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE reader will be pleaſed to obſerve, 
with reſpect to the geographical 
names uſed in the following Hiſtory, that 
the Author has endeavoured to conform 
himſelf to common practice. This is ſo 
various as not to admit of any general rule. 
Rome, Athens, Italy, and Greece are uſed 
for Roma, Atbenæ, Italia, et Grecia; but 
France, Hungary, and Savoy, are not uſed 
for Gaul, Panonia, or the Allobroges. Cities 
and races of men have changed ſo much, 
that we cannot employ modern names in 
ſpeaking of the antients, except where cuſ- 
tom abſolutely requires it. But the natu- 
ral features of the earth, as rivers, ſeas, and 
mountains, being unchanged, are expreſſed 
by the modern name, except where they are 
better known by their antient appellations, 
as in the geography of Greece, Aſia, and 
Africa. This mixture of antient and mo- 
dern language may appear exceptionable; 
but it is hoped that the general intention, 
to render the ſubject as clear as poſſible, 
will be an excuſe for any particular differ- 
encd of opinion in the choice of names. 
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Page 10, line 16, for has read have. =] 
16, note, bottom of the page, for Polecale read Poplicola. 
84, note #, for U. C. 325 read U. C. 485. 
Ibid. note J. for ſubjectos read ſubjedis. 
139, line 20, for their read his, 
150, ——15, for them read him. 
202, — 27, for Lampaſeus read Lampſacur. 
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HE Roman State was originally a ſmall priny Bo OOK I, 
cipality, and one of the many little cantons, A 


which, under the denomination of Latins, occupied 
the left of the Tiber, from its confluence with the Anio 
to the Sea, and from Oſtia to Circeũ on the coaſt, 
Within this narrow tract, reaching in breadth in- 
land no more than ſixteen miles, and extending on 
the coaſt about fifty miles, the Latins are ſaid to 
have formed. no leſs than forty-ſeven independent 
ſtates (a); each of whom had a ſeparate N or 


(a) Dionyſ. Halicar. lib. iv. wh | 
Vol. I. | —- ſtrong 


AP. I. 
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B O o k ftrong hold, to which they occaſionally retired for 


I. 
— 


ſafety, with their cattle and other effects, and from 
which they made frequent wars on each other (5). 
The country, divided into ſo many ſeparate terri- 
tories, we may conſider as reſembling ſome of the 
lately diſcovered iſlands in the Southern or Pacific 
Ocean (c), where every height is repreſented as a for- 
treſs, and every little townſhip, that can maintain 
its poſſeſſions, as a ſeparate ſtate. Among ſettle- 
ments of this deſcription, the Romans, though 
they were originally no way diftinguiſhed in point 
of poſſeſſions or numbers, yet, in conſequence of 
ſome ſuperiority of inſtitution or character, they 


came to have a decided aſcendant. 


Beyond the Tiber on the one hand, and the Liris 
orr the other, the contiguous parts of Italy were 
poſſeſſed, in the ſame manner with Latium, by dif- 
ferent races of men, who, under various denomina- 
tions of Etrurians, Samnites, Campanians, and 
others, formed a multiplicity of little nations, united 
by leagues for common ſafety, and ranged under 
oppoſite intereſts, with a view to ſome balance of 
power which they endeavoured to maintain. The 


ninſula towards one extremity (d), was from time 
immemorial peopled with Grecian colonies. Tow- 


ards the other, it was, in the firft ages of the Ro- 
man ſtate, over-run by nations of Gauliſh ex- 


traction (e). | | 
The land throughout, in refpec& to ſituation, cli- 


mate, and foil, was highly favoured, diverſified: 


with mountain and plain, well wooded and water- 


ed, repleniſhed with uſeful materials, fit to yield 
paſture for numerous herds, and to produce abun- 
dance of corn, wine, and oil. And, what is ſtil} 


of more importance, was already become the flou- 


riſning nurſery of ingenious men, ardent and vigo- 


(5) Liv. lib. i. e. 5, &cc. (c). See Cook's Voyage ta New Zealand. 
(4). Magna Græcia. (e) Gallia Ciſalpina. 
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rous in their purſuits, though, in reſpect to manyc H A r. 
— 


arts and inventions, yet in a ſtate of great ſimplici- 
ty dt gene. pe 
The Romans, who made their firſt ſtep to domi- 


nion by becoming heads of the Latian confederacy, 


continued their progreſs to the ſovereignty of Italy; 


or, after many ſtruggles with nations poſſeſſed of 
reſources ſimilar to their own, united the forces of 
that country under their own direftion, became the 
_ conquerors of many kingdoms in Aſia and Africa, 
as well as in Europe; and formed an empire, if not 


the moſt extenſive, at leaſt the molt ſplendid of any 
that is known in the hiſtory of mankind. In poſ- 
ſeſſion of this ſeeming advantage, however, they 
were unable to preſerve their own inſtitutions; they 
became, together with the conqueſts they: had made, 
a prey to military government, and a ſignal ex- 
ample of the viciſſitudes to which proſperous nati- 


ons are expoſec. ud Sidi Hino 
This mighty ſtate, remarkable for the ſmallneſs 
of its origin, as well as for the gteatneſs to which it 
attained, has, by the ſplendor of its national exer- 
tions, by the extent of its dominion, by the wiſ- 


dom of its councils, or by its internal revolutions 
and reverſes of fortune, ever been a principal ob- 
ject of hiſtory to all the more enlightened nations 


of the weſtern world. To know it well, is to know 


mankind; and to have ſeen our ſpecies under the 
faireſt aſpect of great ability, integrity, and cou- 
rage. There is a merit in attempting to promote 
the ſtudy of this ſubject, even if the effect ſhould 
not correſpond with the deſiggn. 

Under this impreſſion the following narrative was 
undertaken, and chiefly with a view to the great 


revolution, by which the republican form of go- 


vernment was exchanged for deſpotiſm ; and by 
which the Roman people, from being joint ſove- 
reigns of a great empire, became, together with 
their own provinces, the ſubjects, and often the 
B 2 a Prey, 
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BOOK prey, of a tyranny which was equally cruel to 


S—— As in this revolution men of the greateſt abilities, 
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poſſeſſed of every art, and furniſhed with the moſt 
ample reſources, were acting in concert together, 
or in oppoſition to each other, the ſcene is likely to 
exhibit what may be thought the utmoſt range or 
extent of the human powers; and to furniſh thoſe 
who are engaged · in tranſactions any way fimilar, 
with models by which they may profit, and from 
which they may form ſound principles of conduct, 
derived from experience, and confirmed by exam- 
ples of the higheſt authority. Tf 
The event which makes the principal object of 
this Hiſtory, has been ſometimes conſidered as a 
point of ſeparation between two periods, which 
have been accordingly treated apart—the' period of 
the republic, and that of the monarchy. During a 
conſiderable part of the firſt period, the Romans 
were highly diſtinguiſhed by their genius, magnani- 
mity, and national ſpirit, and made ſuitable attain- 
mertts in what are the ordinary objects of purſuit— _ 
wealth and dominion. In the ſecond period they 
continued for ſome time to profit by the attainments 
which were made in the former, and while they 
walked in the tract of the commonwealth, or prac- 
tiſed the arts and retained the leſſons which former 
_ had taught, ftil] kept their poſſeſſions. But 
er the ſprings of political life, which were wound 
up in the republic, had ſome time ceaſed to act; 
when. the ſtate was become the concern of a ſingle 
perſon, and the veſtige of former movements were 


effaced, the national character declined, and the 


power of a. great empire became unable to preſerve 

what a imall republic had acquired. The example, 

whether to be fhunned or imitated; is certainly in- 

ſtructive in either period; but moſt ſo in the tran- 

mion that was made from one to the other; and in 

the forfeiture of thoſe public advantages, of wa 4 
| 1 
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the Roman people, in ſome part of their courſe,c a A p. 


availed themſelves with ſo much diſtinction, and 
which, in the ſequel, they abuſed with ſo much diſ- 
order at home, and oppreſſion of their ſubjects 
abroad. : 
With this object before me, I haſten to enter on 
the ſcenes in which it begins to appear; and ſhall 
not dwell upon the hiſtory of the firſt ages of 
Rome; nor ſtop to collect particulars relating to 


I. 
— 


. 


the origin and progreſs of the commonwealth, lon- 


ger than is neceſlary to aid the reader in recollect- 
ing the circumſtances which formed the conjunc- 
ture in which this intereſting change began to take 
place. to 9 41.3 Hts e 

For this purpoſe, indeed, a general deſcription 
of the fate and its territory, ſuch as they were in 


the beginning of this tranſaction, might have been 


ſufficient; but as it is difficult to fix the preciſe point 
at which cauſes begin to operate, or at which effects 
are complete, I have indulged myſelf in looking 
back to the origin of this famous republic, whether 
real or fabulous, and ſhall leave the reader to deter- 
mine, at what time he will ſuppoſe the period of 
authentic hiſtory to begin, or at what time he will 
ſuppoſe the cauſes of this revolution to operate, and 
to produce their effects, 

As it is impoſlible to give, in mere deſcription, a 
ſatisfactory account of a ſubje& which is in its na- 
ture progreſſive and fluctuating, or to explain poli- 
tical eſtabliſnments without ſome reference to the 
occaſions from whence they aroſe, I have, upon 
theſe accounts, endeavoured to give, even to the 
firſt part of my labours, the form of . narration ; 
and, together with the progreſs of political inſtitu- 
tions in the ſtate, remarked its territorial acquiſitions 
and conqueſts, in the order in which they were 
made. In proportion as the principal object of the 
hiſtory preſents itſelf, I ſhall wiſh, as far as my ta- 
Jents and the materials before me allow, to fill up 


the 
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BOO k the narration, and give to every ſcene of the tranſ- 


action its complete detail. When this is done, and 
the cataſtrophe is paſſed, I ſhall wiſh again to con- 
tract my narration; and as I open with a ſummary 
account of what preceded my period, cloſe with a 
fimilar view of its ſequel. 

The Romans are ſaid to have made their ſettle- 
ment in the end of the ſixth, or beginning of the 
ſeventh Olympiad (F), about two hundred years 
before the acceſſion of Cyrus to the throne of Per- 
fia, ſeven hundred years before the Chriſtian Æra, 
and long before the date of any authentic profane 
hiſtory whatever. The detail of their' ſtory is mi- 
nute and circumſtantial ; but on this account is the 
more to be ſuſpected of fiction: And in man 
parts, beſides that of the fable, with which it is con- 
feſſedly mixed, may, without any blameable ſcep- 
ticiſm, be rejected as the conjecture of ingenious 
men, or the embelliſhments of a mere tradition 
which partakes in the uncertainty of all other pro- 
fane hiſtory of the ſame times, and labours under 
the obſcurity which hangs over the origin of all 
„„, OE 8 
That the Roman ſtate was originally a ſmall one, 
and came by degrees to its greatneſs, cannot be 
doubted. So much we may ſafely admit on the 
faith of tradition, or in this inſtance, infer, from the 
continuation and recent marks of a progreſs which 
the people were ſtill making, after they became an 
object of obſervation to other nations (A), and after 
they began to keep records of their own: That they 
had been an aſſemblage of herdſmen and warriors, 
ignorant of letters, of money, and of commercial 
arts, enured to depredation and violence, and ſub- 
fiſting chiefly by the produce of their herds, and 
the ſpcils of their enemies, may be ſafely admitted; 
becauſe we find them, in the moſt authentic parts of 


(f) Dionyſ. Hal. lib. i, (g) Liv. lib. vi. (5) Dionyſ. Hal. lib. i. 
. 7 a R 
their 
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heir hiſtory, ſupplying theſe defects, and coming c H A p. 
forward in the ſame direction, and conſequently I. 


proceeding from the ſame origin, with other rude 
nations; being, in reality, a horde of ignorant bar- 
barians, though likely to become an accompliſhed 
nation. 2 205 | 

In the firſt accounts of their ſettlement, it is ſaid 
that they muſtered three thouſand men on foot and 


three hundred on horſeback (i). Their eſtabliſh- 


ment being effected by ſurpriſe or by force, and 
their people conſiſting of armed men who had 
every acquiſition to make at the expence of their 
neighbours, they were naturally in a ſtate of war 
with the country around them. They took poſt on 
the Palatium, a (mall height on the Tiber, which, 
according to former traditions, had been previouſly 
occupied by five different races of men, who, in a 
country ſo precariouſly ſettled, were frequently 
changing their places (æ). Their city was the firſt 
model of a Roman camp, fortified with a ſquare 
breaſt-work and ditch, to ſerve as an occaſional re- 
treat to themſelves and their cattle. Their leader, 
or chief, was the ſole magiſtrate or officer, either 
civil or military. The members of the common- 
wealth were diſtinguiſned into different claſſes or 
ranks, under the names of -Patrician and Plebeian, 
Patron and Client. The Patron,” ſays Diony- 
ſius, was to protect, to give counſel, and, 
< whether preſent or abſent, was to his clients 
« what the father is to his family. The Clients, in 
<« return, were to contribute to the ſupport of their 
« Patron, to aid him in placing his children in mar- 
<< riage; and, in the caſe of his being taken by 


an enemy, were to pay his ranſom ; or of his 


being condemned in a fine, were to diſcharge it 
4 for him ).“ | 


&) Liv. Lib. i. c. 4. (#) Dionyſ. Hal. lib. i. (7) Ibid. lib, ii. c. 10. 
The 


. 
28. 
[il Book The limits of prerogative and privilege, as in 
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other rude ſocieties, were yet imperfectly marked. 
It was the prerogative of the king to lead in war, 
and to rule in peace; but it is probable that he no 


more wiſhed to deliberate, than to fight alone; and, 
though hg may have done either occaſionally, yet 
numbers of his fallowers were ever ready to attend 
him in both, The people acknowledged him as 
their leader, or prince; but they themſelves, as in 


other inſtances of the ſame kind, were accuſtomed, 


on remarkable occaſions, to aſſemble z and, without 
any concerted form of democracy, became the ſo- 
vereign power, as often as their paſſions engaged 
them to act in a body. The ſuperior claſs of the 
people as naturally came to have their meetings 
apart, and may have aſſembled frequently, when 
the occaſion was not ſufficient to require the atten- 
tion of the whole (n). Hence probably the eſta- 
bliſhments of the ſenate and of the popular aſſem- 
blies, which were called the Comitia, and were both 
of ſo early a date as to be aſcribed to the firſt of 


their kings (). 


Even this founder of the ſtate, we are told, was 
diftinguiſhed by his uſhers or liftors carrying before 
him the axe and the rods, as the emblems of his 
power, and the inſtruments of his juſtice. The 
names of the ſenators were entered in a lift, and 
they were ſeparately called to their meetings. Aſ- 
ſemblies of the People were intimated by the ſound 
of a horn, The citizens were diſtinguiſhed into 
Curiz, Centuries, and Tribes; diviſions under 
which they formed their ſeveral compartments, for 
military array, religious ceremonies, or political 
deliberations. When met to decide on any public 
queſtion, each diviſion apart collected the votes of 
its members, from thence formed a vote for the 


(n) De minoribus rebus Principes. 3 Ta 
c conſultant. Ta. 
(*) Dionyſ. lib, 1. 


Curig 
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Curia or Century; and, by the majority of theſe, c mw a Þ, 
determined the whole. The Curiæ were fraterni- k 
ties, or diviſions of the people, which met for the 
performance ok religious rites: each had its ſeparate 
prieſt, and place of aſſembly. When the Curiæ 
were called on matters of ſtate, they retained part 
of their religious forms; opened their meeting with 
obſerving the auſpices, or ſigns of futurity; and if 
theſe were unfavourable, could not proceed on 
buſineſs. The Augurs, therefore, in this mode of 
aſſembly, had a negative on the proceedings of the 
People. EY, | | 
The Centuries were formed on a more artful 
idea, to make. power accompany wealth. The 
people were divided into claſſes, according to the 
rate of their fortunes : each claſs was divided into 
Centuries ; but the number of Centuries in the dif- 
ferent claſſes was ſo unequal, that thoſe of the firſt 
or richeft claſs made a majority of the whole; and 
when the Centuries of this claſs were unanimous, 
they decided the queſtion. By this inſtitution, the 
rich were maſters of the legiſlature, though not 
without ſome compenſation to the poor, as the ſe- 
veral claſſes. were charged with taxes and public 
ſervices, in the ſame proportion in which they were 
veſted with power. bs 
The people, when thus aſſembled, were diſtin- 
guiſhed in their claſſes by their enſigns and arms, 
and, though called together on political affairs, were 
termed the army (o). 5 1 3 
In the firſt ages of this principality or common- 
wealth, the meetings of the people were held firſt 
by Curiæ, and afterwards by Centuries. The prac- 
tice of voting by Tribes was of a later date than 
either, and was 1he device of a popular party to ex- 
clude the auſpices, to level the condition of ranks, 
and by theſe means to turn the channels of power 


Foe ON. iS. BE. oo8. 4. th. LES. os. a 


(0) Dioayſ. Hal, lib. iv, c. 16, 17, 18. Liv, lid, i. e. 43 
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BOOK in their own favour. The people were formed into 
— 


their Claſſes and Centuries, to elect their officers, to 
enact laws, or to deliberate on other affairs of ſtate; 
but they did not without ſtruggle or conteſt always 
acquieſce in this mode of aſſembly. The poorer 
citizens often inſiſted to be called in the Curie, and 
afterwards in the Tribes, to decide on affairs which 
the rich would have referred to the Centuries alone. 
The queſtion on theſe occaſions went to the founda- 
tion of the conſtitution, and implied a doubt whe- 
ther the ſtate was to be governed by the balance of 
numbers, or the balance of property (p). 

To theſe original ſprings of the political frame 
may be joined thoſe of religion, which in all go- 
vernments muſt have a conſiderable force; and in 
this has always been ſuppoſed a principal power to 
regulate its movements. Here indeed, there being 


no diſtinction of clergy and laity, the authority of 


the ſtateſman, augur, and prieſt, was united in the 
ſame perſons, or in the {ame orders of men : and 


as, in the mind of every citizen, notwithſtanding 


the high meaſure of his ſuperſtition, the ſword of 
Nate was preferred to the altar, the politician and 


(p) State of the Claſſes and Centuries at the eſtabliſhment of the 


Cenſus : Valuation: | 
Claſs. Roman. Sterling. No. of Cent. 
Rp 4 
1. 100, ooo 322 18 98 
2. 755000 242 21 
3· o, ooo 161 4 21 
4. 2 5,000 30 14 21 
4 11,000 * 20 31 
o , þ 
Total — — — - 193 From 
Firſt Claſs - - - 98 Sub. 
95 


| Majority of the firft Clafs - 3 
A property of 100,000 aſſes or pounds of copper intitled the owner to 2 


Place in the firſt Claſs, 75, ooo to a place in the ſecond, 50,000 to a place 


in the third, 25,000 to a place in the fourth, 11,000 to a place in the fifth, 


and the remainder of the people, having no valuation, or having leſs tha 


that of the fifth Claſs, were thrown into the ſixth or laſt Claſs. The whole 
were divided into 193 Centuries, of which the firſt Claſe contained 8o Cen- 
turies of foot, and 18 of horſemen, in all 98; being a majority of the whole. 
The ſixth Claſs formed no more than one Century, as appears from the in- 
ſpection of the preceding table. 

warrior 
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warrior availed himſelf of the reſpect which was c H a P. 


ſervient to the purpoſes of ſtate. With preſages 7 


paid to the prieſt, and made ſuperſtition, itſelf ſub- 


and prodigies he encouraged or reſtrained the 

ple in their deſires and purſuits; he bound them 
with vows and with oaths, to a degree that has not 
been equalled by mankind in any other inſtance ; 
and, with reference to this circumſtance in particu- 
lar, it has been obſerved, that the ſeeds of Roman 
greatneſs were laid in the implicit reſpe& with * 
which every citizen revered the firſt inſtitutions of 
his country (g). : 
The wants by which the Romans were impelled 
in the firſt ſtate of their ſettlement, made it neceſ- 
fary for them to vanquiſh ſome of their neighbours, 
or to periſh in the attempt. Valour, accordingly, 
in their eſtimation, was the principal quality of hu- 
man nature, and the defeat of an enemy the chiet 
of its fruits. Every leader who obtained a victory 
made his entry at Rome in proceſſion ; and this 
gave riie to the triumph, which continued, from the 
firſt to the laſt age of the commonwealth, to be the 
higheſt object of ambition. 

Hiſtorians, admiring the effect of this and of 
other practices of an early date among the Ro- 
mans, have repreſented their founder, and his im- 
mediate ſucceſſors, as philoſophers, ſtateſmen, and 
able tutors, who, with a perfect foreſtght of the 
conſequences, ſuggeſted the maxims which gave ſo 
happy a turn to the minds of men in this infant 
republic. They are ſaid to have taught, that by 
frugality and valour the Romans were to conquer 
the world: that they ought not to lay waſte the 
lands which they conquered, but to poſſeſs them 
with colonies of their own people: that they ought 
Not to ſlay the vanquiſhed, but tranſport their cap- 
fives to Rome, as an acceſſion to the number of 


() See Machiavel's Diſcourſes on Livy. 


their 
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BOOK their own citizens: that they ought not to make 


L war without provocation, nor to commence hoſtili- 


2 


ties until they had demanded and had been refuſed 


reparation of wrongs. In 3 we ſup- 
ſe theſe maxims to have been expreſſed or under- 
ood in the councils of Rome, it is certain that the 
ſucceſsful conduct of the ſtate in theſe particulars 
was ſufficient to have ſuggeſted the idea that they 
were known, | | 
To the other fortunate cuſtoms which may be 
traced up to thoſe early times of the ſtate, we may 
join that of the Cenſus, by which the people, at 
every period of five years, took a regular account 
of the numbers and eſtates of their citizens, as the 
beſt meaſure they could have of their own progreſs 
or decline, and the ſureſt teſt of their policy and 
conduct as a nation. l DS 
The Romans reckoned in the firſt period of their 
hiſtory a ſucceſſion of ſeven kings (7), to each of 


Vhom they aſcribed the invention of their ſeveral 


inſtitutions. To Romulus, the mixed form of 
their government, the eſtabliſhment of the ſenate 
and aſſemblies of the people, the ranks of Patri- 
cian and Plebeian, the relations of patron and cli- 
ent. To Numa, the religion of the people, and 
their regard to oaths. To Servius Tullius, the 
Cenſus, or periodical muſter; and ſo on. But 


- whether we fuppoſe theſe inſtitutions to have been 


the 24 of particular occaſions, or the inven- 
tion of ingenious men, directed by a deep preme- 
ditation of all their effects, there is no doubt that 
ſuch inſtitutions exiſted in very early times, and 
ſerved as the foundation of that policy which diſ- 
tinguiſhed the Roman ſtate. | 

he monarchy of Rome is ſaid to have laſted 
two hundred. and forty-four years, a period in 


(7) Romulus, Numa, Tullus Hoſtilius, Ancus Martius, Tarquinius Priſ- 
cus, Servius Tullius, Tarquinius Superbus. 


which 
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FF. which the numbers of the people, and the extent of H A P. 
ed their ſettlement, had greatly - increaſed. During + 
p- this period, they had drawn many of their neigh- © * 
=_ bours to Rome, and ſent many of their own people | 
he to occupy ſettlements abroad. By the inrolment of 
— aliens, they procured a certain increaſe of people; 
ey and by ſpreading their colonies around, they made 
| acquiſitions of territory, and extended the nurſery 
* of Roman citizens. We find, nevertheleſs, that, by 
1 the laſt part of this policy, they incurred a danger 
at of loſing the people whom they thus eſtabliſhed or 
os bred up in new ſettlements, however little removed 
_ from the metropolis. Men had not yet learned to 
k conſider themſelves as the citizens of orie place, and 
d inhabitants of another. In departing from Rome, 
the Coloniſts ceaſed to be inrolled in any tribe or 
1 ward of that city, or of its diſtrict; or to be ranked 
S in any claſs of the people. They ceaſed, of courſe, 
11 to be called upon to vote in any of the aſſemblies, 
f which they no longer attended. They formed no- 
+ tions of an intereſt ſeparate from that of their origi- 
4 nal country, ſo much, that the colonies which had 
E been planted by one prince, reſiſted the power of 
'B his ſucceſſors; and conqueſts, where the Roman 
a citizens were mixed with the natives, in order to 
t keep them in ſubjection, were ſometimes in danger 
4 ok being loſt. The colony itſelf took a part in the 
r diſcontents of the people they were ſent to reſtrain, 
4 and became patties with the vanquiſhed in their 
f quarrel with the victors (c). But, notwithſtanding 
I frequent inſtances of this fort among the Roman 
y colonies, the memory of their deſcent and the-ties 
of conſanguinity, the pride of their diſtinction as 
1 Romans, the capacity which every coloniſt retained 
of returning to Rome, and of being reinſtated in 


the rolls of the people, for the moſt part preſerved 
their attachment to Rome, and made them ſtill a 


part of her ſtrength, and a principal ſource of her 


greatneſs. e Sod 
25 () Liv. lib. iii. c. 4. 
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Boox During this period of the kingly government, 


I. the numbers that were inrolled in the city and its 
h | | hn y 


territory increaſed from three thouſand and two 
hundred to eighty thouſand! men of an age fit to 
carry arms (:). The number of Roman tribes or 
wards of the city was augmented from three to 
twenty-one. The kingdom itfelf extended over 
the greater part of Latium, and had an intimate al- 
liance with the whole of it. The city of Rome was 
become the principal reſort of all the Latin confe- 
derates, the place of their meetings for devotion 
or pleaſure, and the feat of their political conſulta- 
tions (42). A ee, 1 $741 
To accommodate and fecure this populous. and 
growing community, ſeveral of the heights conti- 
guous to their original ſettlement were, during the 
ſame period, ſucceſſively occupied, the marſhes be- 
tween them were drained by excavations and works 
of great magnificence, of which:a-conſiderable part 
is ſtill entire. The city it{elf, inſtead of an earthen 
rampart, was ſurrounded with towers and battle- 
ments of /hewn ſtone (x). 500 T6 


4860) Liv. lib. i. e. 44. (e) Dioayſ. Hal. lib. iv. p. 290. 
() The ſtones employed in building che walls of Rome were ſaid each 
to hav · been ſufficient to load a cart. | | | 


ol 


Tne common ſewers were executed at a great expence. It was propoſed 
that they ſhould be of ſufficient dimenſions to admit a waggon loaded with 
hay (Plin. lib. xxxvi. c. 15.). When theſe common ſewers came to be ob- 
truſted, or out of repair, under the republic, the Cenſors contracted to pay 
a thouſand talents, or about 193,0001. for clearing and repairing them 
(Dionyſ. Hal. lib. iii. c. 67.). They were again in diſrepair at the acceſſion 
of Auguſtus Czſar, and tne reinſtating them is mentioned among the great 


works of Agrippa. He is ſaid to have turned the courſe of {even rivers into 


theſe ſubterrancous paſſages, to have made them navigable, and to have 
actually paſſed in barges under the ſtreets and buildings of Rome. Theſe 
works are ill ſuppoſed to remain; but, as they exceed the power and re- 
ſources of the preſent city to keep them in repair, they are quite concealed, 
except at one or two places. They were, in the midſt af the Roman great- 
neſs, and ſtilbare, reckoned among the wonders of the world (Liv. lib. i. 
c. 38); and yet they are ſaid to have been works of the elder Tarquin, a 


prince whole territory did not extend, in any direction, above ſixteen miles; 


and, on this ſuppoſition, they muſt have been made to accommodate x city 
that was calculated chiefly for the reception of cattle, herdſmen, and bans» 
ditti. Rude nations ſometimes execute works of great magnificence, a3 
fortreſſes and ternples, for the purpoſes of war and ſuperſtition; but ſel- 
dom palaces, and {till more ſeldom works of mere convenience and _ 

ligsſs, 


Fo 
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So far it appears, that while every ſucceſſivec H A Pp. 
prince gratified his own ambition by ſubduing ſome = 
neighbouring diſtrict or village, and brought an ac- Change w 
ceſſion of riches or territory to his country, the ge- republic. 


nius of monarthy was favourable to the growth of 

this riſing empire. But when princes became ſati- 

ated with conqueſts abroad, or began to meditate 
ſchemes to increaſe their own importance at home, 

their ambition took a different direction, and led 

them to aim at making the kingdom hereditary, 

and the people more ſubſervient to their pleaſure. 

Under this direction of the monarch's ambition, the 
ſtate, as Monteſquieu obſerves, was likely to be- 

come ſtationary, or even to decline. A revolution 

became neceſſary, in order to preſerve it in its for- 

mer progreſſive ſtate. | „ 


Such a revolution, we are told, took its riſe from u. c. 244. 


the reſentments of the people, excited by abuſes of 
power, and was haſtened by a momentary indigna- 
tion, rouſed by an inſult offered by a ſon of the 
king to a Roman matron. As the political evils 
which, this revolution was intended to remedy were, 
the flate of degradation and weakneſs tb which the Se- 
nate had been reduced, the uſurpation of hereditary 
ſucceſſion to the cron, and the general abuſes of go- 
vernment, ſuitable remedies were ſought for to theſe 
evils, by reſtoring the numbers and power of the 


lineſs, in which, for the moſt part, they are kong defective. kt is not 
unrea ſonable, therefore, to queſtion the authority of tradition in reſpact 
to this ſingular monument of antiquity, Which ſo greatly exceeds what 
the beſt accommodated city of modern Enrope could undertake for its own 
conveniency. And as thoſe works are till entire, and may continue ſo 
for thouſands of years, it may be ſuſpected that they were even prior te 
the ſettlement of Romulus, and may have been the remains of à more an- 
cient city, on the ruins of which the fellowers of Romulus ſettled, as the 
Arabs now hut or encamp en the ruins of Palmyra and Balbeck. Livy 
owns, that the common ſ:wers were not accommodated to the plan of 
Rome, as it was laid out in his time; they were carried in directions acroſs 
the ſtreets, and paſſed under buildings of the greateſt antiquity. This de- 
rangernent indeed he imputes to the haſty rebuilding of the city after its de- 
ſtruction by the Gauls; but haſte, it is probable, would have determined 
the people to build on their old foundations, or at leaſt not to change them 
do much as to crof the direction of former ſtreets. 


Senate, 
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BO 0 Kk Senate, by aboliſhing the royalty, and by ſub- 
futuiing in its place an elective and temporary ma- 


ee 


giſtracy. 

The principal ark of the revolution conſiſted in 
ſubſtituting the Conſuls, two annual magiſtrates, in 
place of the King. Theſe officers were choſen in 
the aſſembly of the Centuries. The officer who 
was to 34 at the election erected his ſtandard, 
and pitched his tent in the field of Mars (y), a 
meadow which lay on the banks of the Tiber, ** 
the city. The people repaired to him in arms, 
and, diſtinguiſhed by the Wi and armour of 

their different claſſes, proceeded to make their 
election. 

That the city might. not be furpriſed while its 
defenders were thus abroad in the fields, a guard 
was poſted, with its colours diſplayed, on the Jani- 
culuin, a hill on the right of the lber, which over- 
looked the river and contiguous plains. If an 
enemy appeared during the election, the guard had 
orders to ſtrike their enſign; 550 on this ſignal 
_ Century repaired to its poſt of alarm, Ng 

ions of ſtate were ſuſpended until the danger 
25 removed, As it became an article of ſuperſti- 
tion, that the Centuries could not proceed in any 
buſineſs without having an enſign dif ſplayed on the 
Janiculum, it was in the power of any perſon, by 
ſtriking the enſign, to break up an aſſembly of the 
people: and this expedient for ſtopping the pro- 
greſs of any, buſineſs was accordingly made uſe of 
at different times to the end of the republic (z). 

It was meant that the Conſuls ſhould ſucceed to 
all the powers of the King; and in order to enforce 
their authority, a penalty of five oxen and two 
theep was denounced againſt every perſon who re- 
fuſed to obey them (4). Their joint and divided' 


() Campus Martius. (2) See Book III. Chap. III. 
0 Plutarch. in Vit. Polecale. 


command, 


ſufficient ſecurities againſt the abuſe of it. 


. L 4, 


The government, by this revolution, devolved 


on the ſenate and nobles. The Plebeians, in the 
firſt formation of it, were favoured by the admiſſion 
of a eertein number of their order to fill up he ſe- 
nate, Which had been reduced in is numbers by 
the tyranny. of the late king; and they -were(de-. 
= clared; in caſe of any oppreſſion, to have à right of 

appeal from any ſentence, or command of the ma- 
giſtrate to an aſſembly af the people at large. 
This was underſtood to be the great charter of every 
citizen. But the Patricians alone could be choſen 
into the newly 'eftablifhed affices of Hate... They, 
alone were to furniſh the ordinary ſucceſſion of 
members to the ſenate, and, by their inrolment in 


the firſt and ſecond claſſes, to have a decided ma- 
Jority in all. the meetings or comma of the Cen- 
turiet (4); that is, in all aſſemblies of the people 


that were called ta elect officers of ſtate, to enact 
laws, or to judge of appeals. By theſe ſeveral 
proviſions in their: favour, they were 1a poſſeſſion of 
a complete ariſtocracy, Which they claimed as here- 
ditary im their farnilies, but which they were not 
likely td retain, without much diſcontent and ani⸗ 
moſity on the part of their ſubjects; 51:7 0 ine 
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command, with the limited term of one year, whichs ox 
was to be the duration of their power, were thought. 1. 
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CHAP. T H E government of Rome, as it is repreſent- 
* jay” OO 3 

e | ed after the expulſion of the king, was be- 
u. c. 244. come entirely ariſtocratical. The nobles had the 
excluſive poſſeſſion of office, without any third party 

to hold the balance between themſelves and the 
le. The Conſuls were the ſole executive ma- 
giſtrates, and the only miniſters of the ſenate; they 
were underſtood to come in place of the king ; per- 
formed all the functions of royalty; and, in the 
manner of the kings, to whom they ſucceeded, | 
united in their own perſons all the dignities of the 
_ thoſe of Judge, Magiftrate, and Military 

eader. | | | 


o 
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Such, at the firſt inſtitution of the common- 
| wealth, was, both in reſpe& of government and 
manners, the ſimplicity or rudeneſs of this commu- 


la] 


| nity. The People, however, in their new fituation, - 
| were gradually and ſpeedily led, by the accumula- + 
tion of their affairs, by the conteſt of their parties a 

and by the wants of the public, to a variety of . 


eſtabliſhments, in which they ſeparated the depart- 
; ments of ſtate, more equally diſtributed its powers, 
| filled 
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; L | filled up the liſts of office, ind put themſelves in ac H A P. 


poſture to wield with advantage their ſtrength as it — 5 


encreaſed, and to avail themſelves of every circum- 
| ſtance that occurred in their favour. 3 
While the exiled king was endeavouring, . by 
continual invaſions, to recover his power, diſputes 
aroſe between the parties who had joined to expel 
him (a); creditors, fupported by the ariſtocracy, of 
which the nobles were now in full poſſeſſion, be- 
came ſevere in the exaction of debts, or the patrons 
laid claim to more than the clients were willing to 
pay (b). The ſtate was diſtracted at once by its 


enemies from abroad, and by the diſſention of par- 


ties at home. The authority of the new govern- 
ment not being ſufficient to contend with theſe dif- 


(a) In theſe original diſputes between the Patriciatis and Plebeians at 
Nome, it is implied that they frequently or commonly ſtood in the relation 
of creditor and debtor, as well as of patron and client. And we may ac- 
count for this circumſtance in either of two ways: Firſt, by ſuppoſing that 
the client was in ſome degree, tributary to his patron, as the vaſſal was tri- 
butary to his lord in the original ſtate of modern nations. Dionyſius o 
Halycarnaſſus has laid ſome foundation for this ſuppoſition, in the paſſage 
above cited. Or we may ſuppoſe, in the ſecond place, that. the debts in 

ueſtion were money or effects actually borrowed by the client and lent by 
the patron. The firſt ſuppoſition is moſt agreeable to the manners of modern 
times; but the laſt is more likely to have been the fact in che originalſtate 
of the Romans, and of ancient republics in general. Among them the great 
diſtinction of perſons was that between freemen and flaves.' The rich 
freeman was ſupplied with every thing he wanted by the labour of his ſlaves, 
The neceflitous freeman toiled with his own hands in labouring a ſmall piece 


of ground, or in tending a few beaſts. He had no trade by which to'ſupply _ 


| the luxuries of the rich, or by which, as in modern times, to make them his 
debtors. When he wanted their aid he was obliged to borrow ;, and there 
was, perhaps, but one occaſion on which he had credit for this purpoſe z 
when he was going to war, and when he both had a reaſonable excuſe for 
borrowing, and a probable proſpect of being able to pay, perhaps with in- 
tereſt, from the ſpoils of an enemy. But when his hopes failed, he might 
become infolyent, and expoſed to all the ſeverities of which we read ſuch 
complaints in the early part of the Roman Hiſtory. | | 

There is, throughout this Hiſtory, ſufficient evidence that the popular 


party were on the fide of the debtor. The prejudices of this party operated: 


againſt the exaction of debts. Their influence was employed in reducing 
the intereſt of money; in having it aboliſhed, and in having it deteſted, un- 
der the invidious appellation of uſury. They even ſtrove; on occaſion, to 
aboliſh debts; The reſult was far from being favourable to the neceſſitous 
borrower; he was obliged to pay for the riſk, the penalties, and the obloguy 
30 which the lender was expoſed in tranſfgrefling the laws. | 

4 (5) Dionyſ. Hal. lib. 5. 
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B O o k ficulties, the ſenate reſolved to place themſelves 

oy and the commonwealth, for a limited time, under 

v. C. 4;zthe power of a ſingle perſon, who, with the title 

or 455 *. of Dictator, or Maſter of the People (c), ſhould 

at his pleaſure diſpoſe of the ſtate, and of all its re- 

ſources, „ 

This officer was inveſted with power to puniſh 

the diſorderly without trial and without appeal; to 

arm the people, and to employ their forces on any | 
ſervice; to name his own ſubſtitute, or ſecond in 

command; and to act without being, even at the 

expiration of his office, accountable either to the 

ſenate or to the people. The circumſtances that 

were probably accidental in the firſt nomination of 

this extraordinary officer, were afterwards repeated 

as unalterable forms in every ſucceſſive appoint- 

ment of the ſame kind. It became the prerogative 

of the ſenate to refolve that a Dictator ſhould be 

named, and of the Conſul to name him. The ce- 

remony was performed in the dead of night; (d) 

and as ſoon as the nomination was known, the Lic- 

tors, or miniſters of juſtice, armed with their axes 

and rods, withdrew from the ordinary magiſtrate, 

to attend this temporary lord of the common- 

wealth. | | 

This was the firſt political expedient to which 

the ſtate was directed by the exigency of its new 

government. The precedent came to be repeat- 

edly followed in times of calamity or public alarm, 

and the whole powers of the ſtate were occafionally 

entruſted to ſingle men, on the ſole ſecurity of their 

perſonal characters, or on that of the ſhort dura- 

tion of their truſt, which was limited to ſix months. 

This inſtitution was deviſed by the ſenate, to re- 

preſs the diforders which broke out among the peo- 


{) Magiſter Populi. — (4) Liv. lib. viii. c. 20, & lib. ix. e. 3. 
The date of the nomination of the firſt Dictator is uncertain® Liv. 
ib. ü. Same place it nine years after the expulſion of the Kings; Dionyſ. | 


22 years, | 
ple, 
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ple, and to unite the forces of the commonwealthe H A f. 


againſt its enemies. The next was of a different 
nature, and was meant to protect the Plebeians 
againſt the oppreſſion of their lords. | 

The inferior claſs of the people, almoſt excluded 
from any ſhare in the new government, ſoon found 
that under its influence they had more oppreſſion 
to fear from their Patrons, than they had ever ex- 
perienced from the prince they had banithed. So 
long as the king and the ſenate ſhared in the pow- 


& ers of the ſtate, the one took part with the people, 


when the other attempted to oppreſs them; and ft 
was the ordinary intereſt and policy of the prince 
to weaken the nobles, by ſupporting the Plebeians 
againſt them. This effect of the monarchy ſtill, in 
ſome meaſure, remained, ſo long as the exiled kin 

was alive, maintained his pretenſions, and made 
the united ſervices of the people neceſlary to the 
ſenate. During this period the Patricians were ſtill 
on their guard, and were cautious not to offend the 
people; but upon the death of the king, and the 
ſecurity which the new government derived from 
this event, the nobles availed themſelves of their 
power, and enforced their claims on the people 
with extreme ſeverity. In the capacity.of creditors, 
they impriſoned, whipped, and enſlaved thoſe wha 
were indebted to them, and held the liberties and 
the lives of their fellow-citizens at their mercy, 


The whole body of Plebeians was alarmed, they 


ſaw more formidable enemies in the perſons of their 
own nobility, than in the armies of any nation 
whatever. When the republic was attacked, they 
accordingly refuſed to arm in its defence. Many 


who had already ſuffered under the rod of their ere - 


ditors, when called upon to enliſt, ſnewed their 
limbs galled with fetters, or torn with the ſtripes 
which they had received by command of their mer- 
cileſs patrans, 88 

| | Theſe 
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Boox Theſe diſtractions, joined to the actual preſence: 


of a foreign enemy, obliged the ſenate to have re: 
courſe to their former expedient, and to entruſt the 
republic again in the hands of a Dictator. Having 
ſucceeded in their firſt nomination, and having 
driven the enemy from their territories, they re- 
curred to the ſame expedient again, on the return 
of a like occaſion ; but, in order to mix infinuation 
with the terrors of this meaſure, they made choice 
of Valerius, a perſon whoſe name was already 
known to the ſufferers by ſome popular laws which 
they owed to his family. This officer had credit 
enough with the people to prevail on them to take 
arms, and had the good fortune to repel the enemy, 
by whom the ſtate was invaded : But, upon his re- 
turn, not being able to prevail on the ſenate to ful- 
fil the hopes which he had given to the people, he 
made a ſpeech to exculpate himſelf, and laid down 
his power. The citizens who had fought under his 
banner being ſtill in the field, and, without any 
orders to diſband, ſuſpecting that the ſenate, under 

retence of ſome war on the frontier, meant to re- 
move them from the city, ran to their arms; and, 
if they had not been reſtrained - by their military 
oath, and the reſpect they paid to the government 
of their country, muſt have entered the gates by 
force. But, under the impreſſion of theſe motives, 
they fled from the walls, inſtead of invading them, 
retired beyond the Anio, and took poſſeſſion of a 
. height about three miles from Rome (e), after- 
wards known by the name of the Sacred Hill. 
Their officers followed, and endeavoured to per- 
ſuade them to return to their duty; but were 
told, that. no duty was owing to a government 
which had withdrawn its protection, and encouraged 
oppreſſion; that free citizens own no country in 
which they are not permitted to enjoy their free- 


(s) Cicero de Claris Oratoribus, c. 14. 


dom. 
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dom. To what purpoſe,” ſaid Sicinius Bellutus, c H A P. 
who was then at the head of this mutiny, ** recal * 
« us to a city from which you have already forced 

us to fly by your extortion ? By what new aſ- 
« ſurance can you perſuade us to rely on a faith 
« which you have repeatedly broken? By what 
« charm can you engage us in ſupport of a com- 
« monwealth, of which you will not allow us to be 
« members? You mean to engrols all the fruits 

„ which are to be reaped in your country, and it is 
« well. We ſhall leave you to do ſo, and do not 

mean to interrupt your enjoyments.” 1 /.; 1 N 

This ſeceſſion of a great body of the people hav- 
ing continued for ſeveral months, and in this time 
received a conſtant acceſſion of numbers from the 

city and from the contiguous fields, threw the re- 
public into the greateſt diſorder; expoſed its lands 
to be neglected or pillaged by its own inhabitants, 
and ravaged by numerous enemies, who took this 

opportunity to invade it without oppoſition. 

The Patricians had ſufficient force in their own 
body, and in that of their faithful retainers, to 
guard the avenues of the city, and to ſecure it 
from ſurpriſe: But being reduced to great difficul- 
ties for want of their uſual ſupplies of proviſions, 
and apprehending ſtill greater from the interrup- 
tion of labour and the ſuſpenſion of government, 
they came to a reſolution to negotiate with the 
leaders of the mutiny; and, for this purpoſe, raiſed 
Sp. Caſſius, a perſon who, though of a patrician 
family, was in high favour with the people, to the 
office of Conſul. They agreed to mitigate the ſe- 
verities which they had hitherto practiſed againſt in- 
ſolvent debtors, and to releaſe ſuch of them as were 
actually in bonds, or had been deſtined to ſlavery. 
With theſe conceſſions, a deputation was ſent to. 
the camp, and a negotiation was opened, in which 
the Plebeians obtained, not only a full acknow- 
ledgment of their privileges, but, what was of 


more 
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B O o x more conſequence, a power of forming aſſemblies 
apart from the nobles (F), and of electing annual 
2% magiſtrates to guard and watch over their own ſe- 
parate rights. Vour Conſuls,“ they ſaid, are 
7 not ſo much the officers of the commonwealth as 
<< the heads of a faction; and, in all queſtions that 
„ relate to the people, are parties rather than 
“ judges. It is reaſonable tHat we too have a head 
% or repreſentation in the commonwealth, under 
„ which we may act, at leaſt, in our own de- 
4 fence.” | 

v. c. 260. In return to this well-adviſed and ſpecious requi- 
ſition, the tribunitian power was eſtabliſhed, and 
with it the foundations of ſome good, and of much 
harm, laid in the commonwealth. Great part of 
the laſt might have been prevented, if the Ple- 
beians, now in poſſeſſion of a right to nominate 
Tribunes for the care of their intereſts, had from 
thenceforward been content with the power of elec- 
tion merely, had diſcontinued their own colleQive 
aſſemblies for any other purpoſe, and encreaſed the 
number of their Tribunes to a juſt repreſentative of 
their whole body. The return, however, was more 
agreeable to the ſpirit of the times. The people 
* were allowed to aſſemble; and, inſtead of a repre- 
ſentation to ſupport and preſerye their rights with 
ſteadineſs and with moderation, they proceeded to 
elect a few leaders, who, from thenceforward, were 
to head every popular tumult, and to raiſe up every 

wind of contention into a ſtorm. 122 
The Tribunes were authoriſed, at their firſt inſti- 
tution, to forbid, or to reſtrain, any meaſures 
which they thought hazardous, or injurious to the 
rights of their conſtituents, but not to propoſe any 
law, nor to move any poſitive reſolution. They 
ere not entitled to exerciſe their powers beyond 
e Walls of the city, or to abſent themſelves from 


— 


(f) Dionyſ. Hal, lib. vii. 
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it for a whole day, except in their attendance. on c H A p. 
the feſtival of the Latin allies, where the preſence 1 
of all the Roman magiſtrates was required. A ſin- 
gle Tribune might ſtop the proceedings of his own 
body, and of the peeple themſelves, as well as the 
proceedings of the ſenate and patrician magiſtrates. 
In the exerciſe of this laſt part of their truſt, though 
not permitted in this age of ariſtocracy to mix with 
the ſenators, they had places aſſigned them at the 

| doors of the ſenate houſe, from which, as from a 
watch-tower, they were to obſerve, and on occa- 
ſion to ſtop, the proceedings of the lords. | 

As the Tribunes were deſtined to withſtand the 
exertions of power, and were ſuppoſed, on the 
molt dangerous occaſions, to expoſe themſelves to 
the axe and the ſword of their adverſaries, it was 
thought neceſſary to guard their perſons with the 
moſt ſacred fences of religion and law. For this 
as nan an inviolable rule was preſcribed in the fol- 

wing terms: Let no one offer violence to the 
* perſon of a Tribune; neither kill him, nor pro- 
© cure him to be killed; neither ſtrike him, nor 
* procure him to be ſtruck. Let the perſon who 
« offends againſt this law be accurſed; let his ef- 
* fects be made ſacred to pious uſes, and let every 
* one purſue him to death,” . | 
To render this act irrevocable, a ſolemn oath 
for the perpetual obſervance of it was impoſed, 
and dreadful imprecations were denounced againſt 
any perſon who ſhould propoſe to repeal it (g); 
and ſuch was the effect of theſe precautions, taken 
for the ſafety of the Tribunes, that, under the re- 
public, perſons obnoxious to public juſtice could 
not be puniſhed, while they continued to bear this 
ſacred character. And the Emperors themſelves, 
after they had aboliſhed all the other rites of the re- 
public, found, under this ſacred title of Tribune, 


(e) Dionyſ. Halicar, lib, iv. p. 410. 
1 | a refuge 
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a refuge to their crimes and oppreſſions, and a 
rotection againſt the deſigns of aſſaſſins, or the 
reſentment of thoſe they had offended by their ty- 
ranny. | 
The College of Tribunes, at its inſtitution, was | 
not limited to any preciſe number of members; it 
conſiſted at firſt of ſuch perſons as had been moſt 
active in procuring the eſtabliſhment, and conti- 
nued to be filled with the moſt zealous partiſans of 
the people, the number being three or more, ac- 
cording as perſons appeared to merit this honour. 
But in proceſs of time both the Plebeians who af- 


pired to this diſtinction, and the Patricians who 


were jealous of it, conſpired to augment the num- 


bers.—The firſt, in order to make way for their 
own preferment; and the ſecond, to the end that 
they might be the better enabled, on occaſion, to 


diſunite their enemies, and to procure the negative 


of a part, to arreſt the proceedings of the whole, 


The College of Tribunes was accordingly aug- 
mented by degrees to ten; and a law was made to 


provide that the elections ſhould not ſtop ſhort of 


this number (I). 


Patricians could neither elect nor be elected into 
this office (i), although in the midſt of irregularities 
incident to all unformed, eſpecially to all popular 
governments, ſome exceptions are mentioned, even 
to the laſt part of this rule. The Tribunes were at 


firſt elected in the aſſembly of the Curie, where the 


vote of the pooreſt citizen was equal to that of the 
moſt wealthy. But even here the Patricians, al- 
though not abſolute maſters, as they were in the aſ- 


ſembly of the Centuries, having great influence, 


and, by holding the auſpices, having even a nega- 
tive on all proceedings, it was thought neceſſary to 
alter the form of the aſſembly in which the Tri- 
bunes were elected to that of the Tribes; and by 


(3) Lex Trebonia. Liv. lib, iii, c. 65. (i) Dionyſ. Hal. lib, vii 
| this 
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this means to enable the people to make their elec- c H A P. 


| tion, without any controul from the nobles, either 
in virtue of the authority of the ſenate, or the in- 
| terpoſition of the augurs (æ ). | 
Such was the inſtitution of the Plebeian Tri- 
| bunes, while the ſtate yet knew of no other magi- 
{irate beſides the Conſuls and the Quæſtors, of 
whom the laſt, even under the kings, had been em- 
ployed as a ſpecies of commiſſaries, or providers 
for the army. The expedient was adopted by the 
ſenate, to quiet the animoſity of parties; but tend- 
ed, in fact, only to render the conteſt between 
them more equal, and to multiply the ſubjects of 
diſpute. The Tribunes being veſted with power 
to aſſemble the people, could not long be confined 
to the mere negative with which they were at firſt 
entruſted; nor was it eaſy, on every occaſion, to 
diſtinguiſh the meaſures of attack from thoſe of de- 
fence; and the party of the Plebeians, with theſe 
officers at their head, were then in a poſture, not 
only to preſerve their. rights, but likewiſe to gain to 
their order continual acceſſions of privilege and 
power. Happily for the ſtate, there was yet much 
ground of this ſort to be gained, without tranſgreſſ- 
ing the bounds of good order, or encroaching on 
the authority of equitable government. 

The popular leaders in this career had to break 
through the bar of hereditary diſtinction, which, it 


was pretended, contrary to the genius of the re- 


public, that no perſonal merit and no meaſure of 
ability could remove. One of the firſt ſteps they 
made in purſuit of this object, was to preclude 
every other power in the ſtate from a negative on 
their own proceedings. For this purpoſe it was 
enacted, by the authority of the Tribes, that no 
one, under pain of death, or of an arbitrary fine, 
ſhould interrupt a Tribune while he was ſpeaking 


(+) Dionyſ. Hal. lib, ix. p. 65. 
to 
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Wn terruption, as they were by a former law againſt 
bl 1" to their ene they not only took up the 
complaints of their conſtituents, they ſuggeſted 
new claims to be made by them, and, at every 
ſucceſſion to office, endeavoured to ſignalize their 
term by ſome additional eſtabliſhment for the be- 
nefit of the people: They even interrupted the 
ſtate in its councils and military operations, and al- 
moſt in every inſtance hung upon the wheels of 
government, until the grievances they complained 
of were redreſſed, or the demands they made were 
complied with, o 

In order to encreaſe the number of Plebeian of- 
ficers, whoſe aid the Tribunes alleged were neceſ- 

d. c. 260. ſary to themſelves, they, ſoon after their own inſti- 
tution, procured that of the Ædiles, who were to 
inſpe& the markets, and have charge of the pub- 
lic buildings and public ſhows. Being ſubordinate 
to the Tribunes, as well as to the Conſuls, they 
acted, upon occaſion, in what related to the policy 
of the town, as aſſiſtants to both (m). 

As Rome was a place of arms, and ſubſiſted in 
ſome meaſure by public magazines; as ſettlements 
won from the enemy were often to be diſpoſed of 
to citizens; as its inſtitutions were yet new and in- 
complete; and as the Patricians till claimed an ex- 
cluſive right to all the offices of ſtate, there was 
much to occupy the cares of the Public the diſtri- 
bution of corn from the granaries, the diviſion of 
conquered lands, the defects of the laws, and the 
arbitrary proceedings of the magiſtrates. The qua- 
lifications of candidates for the office of Conſul fur- 
niſhed, during ſome ages, the ſubject of continual 
debates, and frequently expoſed the parties con- 
cerned in them, if they eſcaped the ſwords of their 
enemies, to periſh by their own diſſentions. Their 


00 Dioayſ. Hal, lib, vis (e) Ibid. Hal. lib. l. 
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ſt civil and military tranſactions were conſtantly c HA r. 
e blended together. The ſenate frequently involved 1. 
d the ſtate in war, in order to ſuſpend its inteſtine di- 

viſions, and the people as often took occaſion, from 

Ir the difficulties in which the community was involved, 

- buy its enemies, to extort a compliance with their 

e own demands. 


The firſt ſubject of contention that aroſe after 
the inſtitution of the Tribunes was a ſequel of the 
troubles which had preceded that eſtabliſnment. 
The ſeceſſion of the people took place in Autumn, 
the uſual ſeed- time in Italy; and the labours of that 
ſeaſon having been accordingly interrupted, the 
city was threatened with famine; and the ſenate 
| exerted all its induſtry in guarding againſt this: 
„evil (n). After the public granaries were filled for 
this purpoſe, it became a queſtion, upon what 
terms, and at what price, the poorer citizens ſnould 
be ſupplied from thence. Their inſolence in the 
late mutiny, and the part which they themſelves, 
by ſuſpending the labours of the field, had taken, 
in bringing on the diſtreſs with which they were 
now threatened, were fully ſtated againſt them in 
this deliberation. The opportunity was thought to 
be fair, to recal the ſeveral conceſſions which had 
been extorted from the ſenate, and, in particular, 
to oblige the people to part with their Tribunes, 
2 to return within the former bounds of their 
| Such was the ſubſtance of a contumelious ſpeech, | 
delivered in the ſenate by the celebrated Caius Mar- 
cius Coriolanus. The younger nobility applauded 
his ſentiments; but the greater part of the ſenate, 
having recently | eſcaped from a popular ſtorm, 
were unwilling to engage themſelves anew in the 
ſame dangerous ſituation. In order, therefore, to 


appeaſe' the people, who were greatly incenſed at 
1 e Dionyl, lib. Mt. 


y the 
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B O © x the propoſal which had been made to ſubdue them, 
they agreed to deliver corn from the public grana- 
ries, at a price below that of the moſt plentiful ſea- 
ſon. And, by this proceeding, for the preſent pa- 
cified the Tribunes, but flattered: their preſumption, 
and encouraged them to meditate till further de- 
mands. The diſtreſs with which their conſtituents 
had been threatened was prevented, but the infult 
they had received from Caius Marcius was not 
avenged; and they cited him to appear before the 
tribunal of the People, to anſwer for his conduct to 
the party he had offended. The Senate and Patri- 
cians were diſpoſed to protect him; but, truſting 
that by the majority of their votes they might be 
able to acquit him in the comitia of the Centuries, 
the only aſſembly before which, from the time of 
its firſt inſtitution, any capital charge had been hi- 
therto laid againſt a citizen, they ſuffered the trial 
to proceed. In this, however, they were diſap- 
pointed. The Tribunes inſiſted, that the people 
ſhould aſſemble in their Tribes; and having pre- 
vailed in this previous queſtion, the accuſed, as be- 
ing already condemned by this determination re- 
lating to the form of his trial, withdrew from his 
ſentence (o). ff T4: ot aigt od 
v. C. 262. Coriolanus, in reſentment of this proſecution, 
which forced him into exile, joined the enemies. of- 
his country, and by encreafing the alarm of war 
from abroad, helped to ſuſpend for a while the ani- 
moſities of which he himſelf had furniſhed the oc- 
caſion at home. The conteſt in which he had en- 
gaged the parties ended with his own exile, and 
was not attended with any other political effects; 
but it merits a place in theſe obſervations, as a 
proof of the great influence which the Plebeian 
party, under its new leaders, had acquired, and as 
an evidence of the ſingular ſtate of the Roman po- 


(-) Dionyſ. Hal. lib, i. p. 469. 
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licy, by which, in the uncertain choice of different © u A P. 
modes of aſſembly, the very form of the govern . 


ment was left undetermined, until the occaſion oc- 
curred on which this government was to act. 
The aſſembly of the Centuries formed an ariſto- 
cracy, that of the tribes a democracy. They did 
not partake in the ſovereignty by any determinate 
rule, but each of them occaſionally ſeized upon the 
whole of it; and, inſtead of balancing each other 
by regular checks and interruptions, threatened to 
render the adminiſtration of the Republic a conti- 
nual ſcene of contradictions and inconſiſtencies. 
Such at leaſt is the judgment which we are tempted, 
in ſpeculation, to paſs on this ſingular conſtitution, 
although, in the ſequel of its hiſtory, it will appear 
to poſſeſs, at leaſt, one of the higheſt political ad- 
vantages, in being the moſt excellent nurſery of 
ſtateſmen and warriors, and in forming the moſt 
e example of national ability and ſuc- 
n one t beitet EF a; 
The calm which the approach of Coriolanus, at 
the head of an army of Volſci, produced within the 
city, was of no longer duration than the alarm 
which produced it. As ſoon as the external enemy 
withdrew, the parties within reſumed their diſputes; 
but on a ſubject which was ſtill more important 
than that which had recently employed them; and 
which, continuing to be moved at intervals, ſerved 
to the laſt hour of the Republic as an object of po- 
pular zeal, or furniſhed a ſpecious pretence, which 
ambitious and deſigning men continually employ- 
ed, to captivate the ears of the populace. This was 
the moſt popular of all propoſitions - an equal di- 
viſion of land property, known by the name of the 

Agrarian Lawẽãð noHD f Bil nos o 
- While the Romans were making their firſt ac- 
quiſitions of territory, their conqueſts were under - 
ſtood to be made for the people, and were accord- 
ingly divided among them, or given to thoſe "mo 
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® 0.0 k had not a ſufficient proviſion for the ſubſiſtence of 


I. 


„ 


their families (p). But of late, during a conſidera- 


ple period, while the Republic barely withſtood the 


attacks of the exiled king, or recovered the loſſes 


ſuſtained in the wars with the numerous enemies 
that ſupported him, ſhe had either made few acqui- 
ſitions of this ſort, or, ſuitably to the growing dif- 
parity of ranks, which, though not neceſſary in 
very ſmall republics, becomes ſo in proportion as 
nations extend, ſuffered the conquered lands to 
paſs by conmvance, occupancy, or purchaſe, into 
the hands of powerful citizens, who made. uſe: of 
theſe: opportunities to appropriate eſtates to them- 
ſelves. | of 60D. 6120 g 


v. C. 267, The Tribunes had not yet begun to make their 


complaints on this ſubject, when they were antici- 
pated by the Conſul x Caſhus, ho, being al- 
ready in high favour with the popular party, conti- 
nuedl to flatter the paſſions of the inferior claſs, and 
is ſaid to have aimed at an improper and dangerous 
influence in the ſtate. He affected great zeal for 
the rights of the people, and proportional indigna- 
tion againſt their oppreſſors. He complained, in 
particular, of the improper uſe which had been re- 
cently made of the conquered lands, by ſuffering 
them to become the property of perſons who were 
already too rich. Having himſelf made ſome con- 
queſts, he ſhowed how the lands of the Republic 
ought to have been diſpoſed: of, by making an 
equal diviſion of his own - acquiſitions among the 


more indigent citizens (q). He obtained an act of 


the people to appoint three commiſſioners to en- 
quire into the abuſes which. had been committed in 
the diſpoſal of lands acquired from the enemy, and 
to conſider of the proper correctionss. 
The ſenate, and the Patricians in general, were 


00) Diaayf. Hal, lib. 1. (e) Liv, lb. i. © 4. 
ſeemed 
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ſeemed to fall within the object of this inquiry. c 


The popular party alleged, that conquered lands 


being acquired by the joint labours, and at the 


common hazard, of all the people, ſhould be equal- 


ly divided among them. The Patricians contend- 
ed that theſe leyelling principles led to confuſion 
and anarchy ; that, in a ſtate of which all the terri- 


tory was actually, and within a few centuries, ac- 


quired by conteſt, theſe maxims could not be ap- 
plied without the ſubverſion of government, as well 
as of property. | | 

In this conteſt, Caſſius appeared to have the ad- 
vantage of numbers on his {ide ; and if he had con- 
fined his views to the diviſion of lands, under 
which he was ſaid to diſguiſe a more dangerous in- 
tention, the ſenate and nobles muſt have at leaſt 
deviſed conſiderable ſettlements for the people, in 
order to elude his demands. But while Caſſius 
alarmed the rich with danger to their property, he 
at the ſame time alarmed every citizen with danger 
to his Pe conſequence, = offering the free- 
dom of the city to every alien, who, at his ſum- 
mons, crowded from all the cantons of Latium to 
vote in the aſſemblies of the Roman people. Hig 
colleague oppoſed this meaſure, and the city, for 
the preſent, was ſaved from the intruſion of ſtran- 
gers. The attempt, however, gave offence to the 
people, as well as to the ſenate; and the unhappy 
author of it, in order to regain the favour of his 
party, propoſed a reſolution, not only to make a 
gratuitous diſtribution of corn, but even to refund 
what had been formerly paid by any citizen at the 
public granaries. This propoſal too was interpreted 
to his prejudice, and raiſed a ſuſpicion that he 
meant, with the aid of aliens and of indigent citi- 
zens, to uſurp the government. On this ſuppoſi- 
tion, all parties in the ſtate combined againſt him, 
wad was condemned to ſuffer the puniſhment of 
nean. e e— 0 
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BOOK This appears to have been the firft project after 

bike ſtate began to have its demeſne lands, and after 
private eſtates began to be accumulated, that was 
made to divide all territorial acquifitions in equal 
ſhares to the people. And though the author of it 
periſhed in the attempt, the project itſelf was en- 
tailed on the commonwealth, as a ſubject of diſſen- 
tion, and became the ſource of repeated demands 
on the part of the people. | XA 

The Tribunes had no ſooner accompliſhed the 
ruin of Caſſius, in which they concurred with the 
ſenate, than they inſiſted for the execution of the 
law he had framed, and for the nomination of three 
commiſſioners already reſolved on, for the diviſion 
of conquered lands. They protected the people in 
refuſing to ſerve the ſtate in its wars, until this de- 
mand ſhould be granted. And having abſolute 
and irreſiſtible power to ſtop all proceedings in the 
city, they prevented all military levies within the 
walls, obliged the Conſuls, during a certain period, 
to erect their ſtandard in the country, and there to 
force the herdſman and labourer to enliſt, by driv- 
ing away the cattle, and diſtraining the effects of 
thoſe who were unwilling to obey them (r). 

In theſe exertions of political ſtrength, the par- 

ties at Rome learned by degrees to form their 
different plans, whether of adminiſtration or of op- 
poſition. 
The ſenate endeavoured to furniſh the people 
with employment abroad, to amuſe them with tri- 
umphal proceſſions, to gratify them with partial 
ſettlements and allotments of land; and, in order 
to ſtop the violence of their leaders, by the nega- 
tive of ſome one of their own order, continually 
endeavoured to divide the College of Tribunes. 

The Tribunes, in their turn, endeavoured, by 
oaths and private engagements, to ſecure the una- 


(7) Dioayſ. Hal, lib, viii, Ibid. No, 273 and No. 278. 
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nimity of their own body, or to bind the minorityc n a f. 


to follow the deciſion of the greater number. They, 


taught the people to deſpiſe the partial ſettlements, 
which, to pacify or to ſuſpend their importunities, 
were offered to them at a diſtance from Rome. 
They taught them to aim at a higher object, the 
political conſequence of their order, and an equal 
ſhare in the government of their country. The 
Tribunes were honoured in proportion to the part 
which they took in ſupport of this popular cauſe ; 
and Plebeians were ſucceſſively raiſed to this office, 
in reward of the animoſity they had occaſionally 
ſhewn to the ſenate, and from reſpect to the cou- 
rage with which they had, in any caſe, withſtood 
the authority of the magiſtrate. 

At every ſucceſſion, accordingly, the new Tri- 
bunes endeavoured to ſignalize their year by ſug- 
geſting ſome advantage to the people; and, in the 
courſe of their ſtruggles, obtained many regulati- 
2 favourable to their intereſt as an order in the 

tate. 

One law which has been already mentioned, and 
which is of uncertain date, they obtained, to ſubſti- 
tute the aſſembly of the Tribes for that of the Curiæ 


in the election of Tribunes (5). 1 ; 
Another, to exclude the Patricians entirely from v. c. 284. 


the Aſſembly of the Tribes (1). 

The Agrarian Law itſelf they frequently moved, 
in the interval of other claims and pretenſions, or 
brought it forward along with ſuch claims, in order 
to alarm the Patricians, and to force them, under 
apprehenſion of this principal object of their fears, 
to a compromiſe, or to a compliance in ſome other 
demand. | | 

To the other circumſtances, which tended fre- 
quently to revive theſe political flames, may be 
Joined the arbitrary proceedings of the magiſtrate, 


C) Dionyſ. Hal. lib. 9. Liv. lib. ii. c. 565. (8) Liv. lib, ii, e. 60. 
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BOOK and the defect of judicial forms in the common- 
LT ,weulth. The Conſuls had ſucceeded to the Kings, 
2, ſole Officers of State, both civil and military ; 
they had not ſufficient forms or limitations preſcribed 

to them in the (exerciſe of their power (u). This 


lay, which they had employed to prevent the divi- 
ſton of the conquered lands, or to fruftrate any 
other the moſt factious purpoſe of their adver- 


In this conteſt the powers and artifices of both 
parties were fully exerted. To the great autho- 
rity and addreſs of the nobles, the people oppoſed 
an ardour that was not to be cooled by delays, to 
be diſcouraged by partial defeats, or reſtrained by 
feruples in the choice of means for the attainment 
of their end. From this, as from many other in- 
ſtances, it may be inferred, that the popular party, 
in the conteſt with their ſuperiors, are apt to think, 
that the rules of veracity and candour may be diſ- 
penſed with, and that the means of deceit and vio- 


() Liy, lib. iii. e. 9. Dionyſ. Halycar. lib. x. 4, 
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their own favour. With leſs honour and dignity to, 


maintain than their adverſaries, they are leſs A 


of imputations that detract from either; and their 
leaders, ſupported by the voice of the more nume- 


rous party, are leſs apprehenſive of evil fame. In 


this conteſt, accordingly, fictitious plots and con- 


ſpiracies were fabricated by the popular fide, and 


fictitious deſigns againſt the liberties of the people 
were imputed to the Patricians, in order to render 
them odious, and to' deter them from apy in 
ſupport of their real pretenſions (w). 

In the iſſue of theſe conteſts, the RIES, deſpair- 
ing of being able to divert the people from their 
purpoſe, agreed to the nomination of three com- 


miſſioners, who ſhould be ſent into Greece to make 


2 collection of ſuch laws as, being found ſalutary 
in that country, might be transferred to Rome. 
Soon after the return 5 the commiſſioners, the Se- 
nate approved their report, and concurred in the 
nomination of the famous Decemvirs to compile a 
bod of laws for the 'commonwealth. 


lence may, without any ſeruple, be employed inc HA P. 


he Decemvirs were appointed merely to makev. c. 302. 


the draft of a new code, and to propoſe matter for 


the conſideration of the Senate and People, from 
whom alone the propoſitions could receive the au- 
thority' of laws; yet the perſons named for this pur- 
poſe, as the Hiſtory bears, had credit enough with 


the people to be veſted with a temporary ſove- 


reignty, in which they ſuperſeded the authority of 


the Senate, 'as well as that of the Conſuls, and had 
unlrnited power over the lives and fortunes of their 


fellow-citizens (x). Before their commiſſion ex- 
pired, they preſented a number of laws, engraven 
on ten tables or plates, and containing a ſummary 
of the privileges to be enjoyed by the Peqple, of 
ihe erimes to be Tee, by the Magiſtrate, and 


0 () Dionyſ. Hal. lib. 1. (x) Ibid, * 303. 


of 
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' 
BOOK of the forms to be obſerved in all judicial proceed- 
_— They, at the ſame time, informed the peo- 
ple, that their plan was ſtill incomplete, that many 
uſeful additions were yet to be made; and, upon 
the faith of theſe declarations, obtained for another 
year the renewal of their powers, with a change of 
ſome of the perſons who were named in the com-- 
miſſion. ä 0 whe 
In this ſecond year of the Decemvirs appoint- 
ment, two more tables or plates were added to-the 
former ten; a circumſtance from which this part of 
the Roman law has derived its name. This ſup- 
plement, as well as the former body of laws, was 
received with great avidity, and the twelve tables 
continued to be reſpected at Rome, as the antient 
titles, by which men are ſuppoſed to hold any va- 
luable rights, are revered in all nations ()). No 
complete copy of them being tranſmitted to mo- 
dern times, we cannot fully judge of their value; 
but, from the fragments remaining in Authors that 
occaſionally cite them (2), this Code appears, in 
ſome clauſes, to have been a firſt draft of the regu- 
lations which are neceſſary in the eſtabliſhment of 
property, and in making private parties anſwerable 
to publie judicatures in all their diſputes. The 
property af land was eſtabliſhed by a fair preſcrip- 
tion of two years, and that of other effects by a 
preſcription of one year.---Any controverſy con- 
cerning the boundaries of land-property was to be 
determined by arbiters or jurymen appointed by 
the  Magiſtrate.---Parties cited to a court of juſtice 
were not at liberty to decline attendance.---Judg- 
ment in capital caſes was competent only to the Aſ- 
ſembly of the People in their Centuries ; but this ſu- 
Fe gt them Pint ge, irn. 17 Cloths Dee oe. 
de Orat. is made to fay, Bibliothecas omaium philoſophorum, unus mihi 


videtur tabularum libellus ſuperare. De Orat. lib. i. c. 44. 
(z) Vid. Gravigi de Origine Juris Civilis. Pighii Anal | 


preme 


him to ſale (a). 
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ſpecial commiſſion. 


In conſidering this Code as a record of antient 
manners, the following particulars are worthy of 


notice: 


The diſtinction of Patrician and Plebeian was ſo 


great, that perſons of theſe different orders were 
not permitted to intermarry. 


The father being conſidered as the abſolute maſ- 
ter of his child, had a right even to kill, or expoſe 


The intereſt of money was limited to one per 


cent. (b); but bankruptcy was treated as a crime, 


and, 


preme Tribunal might delegate its powers by a 


35 
CHAP, 
II. 


(a) The clauſe in the Twelve Tables relating to the father's power of 


ſale, contains a ſingular limitation. Vendendi filium patri poteſtas eſto. 
Si pater filium ter venundavit, filius 2 patre liber eſto. The father may 
ſell his child, but if he has ſold him three times, the child ſhall be free. 
(Dionyſ. lib.' it. c. 29. p. 97.) This law, in its firit appearance, carries an 
implication that, until this reſtriction was applied, fathers practiſed ſelling 
their children times without limit. No law, it may be faid, is made 


2gainſt crimes altogether unknown; and, in general, what people do, 


may be inferred from what they are forbid to dog and yet the clauſe, con- 


| ſidered in this light, is full of abſurdity. The child, to be repeatedly ſold, 


muſt have repeatedly diſengaged himſelf from ſlayery. After being twice 
fold, he mult have put himſelf a third time in the father's power z and to 
render ſuch caſes the object of law in any age or country whatever, the 
great law of parental affection muit have been ſtrangely ſuſpended. The 
queſtion therefore may be ſubmitted to Civilians and Antiquarjes, whether 
it be not eaſier to fuppole a miſtake in the tradition or in the record, or an 


unneceſſary precaution in the compilers of this Code, than ſuch a fre- 


quency of the circumſtances preſumed in this claaſe, as would make the 
offence a proper object of legiſlation in any age or nation whatever; and 


whether this law may not have been, in its original intention, what it be- 


came in the ſubſequent applications of it, a mere precaution in favour of 
the parent, that he ſhould not be deprived of his child by ſurprize, and 
that unleſs he had ſold him three times, he was not ſuppoſed to haye fold 
him at all. The form by which a Roman father emancipated his ſon, con- 
ſiſted. of a ſale three times repeated. The father ſold him and received his 
price. The buyer once and again re- delivered the child, and had his price 


returned. After the third purchaſe, the buyer manumitted him by a ſin- 
gular ceremony preſcribed in the laws. 


() Nam primo dyodecim tabulis ſancitum, ne quis unciario (1 per 


mon. or 1 per cent, per ann.), fœnore amplius exerceret, cum antea cx 
libidine locupletium agitaretur; dein rogatione tribunitia ad ſemuncias re- 


dacta; poſtremo vetitæ uſurz; multiſque plebiſcitis obviam itum fraudi- 
bus, quæ toties repreſſæ miras per artes rurſus oriebantur, Tacit. An. 


lib. vi. . | | 
Monteſquieu ventures to reject the authority of Tacitus in this inſtance, 
and ſuppoſes that the law which he aſcribes to the Decemvirs had no (x- 


| ſence until the year U. C. 398; when, according to Livy, lib, vi. it was 


obtained 
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BooKkand, without any diſtinction of fraud or misfor- 


* 
1 


tune, expoſed the inſolvent debtor to the mercy of 
his creditors, who might put him to death, diſſect 
or quarter him, and diſtribute his members among 


them (c). 


Mixed with laws that aroſe from ſuperſtition, 
there were others containing proofs of great nati- 
onal wiſdom. In private, every family were free 
to worſhip the gods in their own way. And in pub- 
lic, though certain forms were required, yet there 
was not any penalty annexed to the omiſſion of them, 
as the puniſhment of offences in this matter was left 
to the offended god. e 

The people were required to build their houſes 
two feet aſunder, to leave eight feet for the ordi- 
nary breadth of ſtreets and highways, and double 
this breadth at the turningss. 8 


They were forbid to dreſs or to poliſh the wood 
employed in funeral piles, or to expreſs their forrow 
for the dead by wounding their fleſh, tearing their 
hair, or by uttering indecent or lamentable cries. 

Such are a few of the more ſingular and charac- 
teriſtical clauſes which are mentioned- atnong the 


obtained by the Tribunes M. Duellius and L. Menenius, in favour of the 
* aud æque patribus læta, inſequente anno C. Martio & Cn. 
lanlio Coſſ. de unciario fenore a M. Duellio, L. Menenio, tribunis ple - 
bis, rogatio perlata. It is indeed probable that many antiquated laws were 
referred to this Legendary Code of the Twelve Tables on no better au- 
thority than that of their antiquity: And ſo great'a reduction of intereſt 
was more likely to come from Tribunes acting in favour of the people, who 
were generally the debtors, and who ſoon after procured the entire abo- 
lition of the intereſt of money, than from the Decernvirs, who, being of 
the ariſtocratical faction, took part with the creditors. | 
(e) The, clauſe in this Code reſpecting inſolvent debtors, is equally. 


ſtrange with that which reſpects the power of the father, and ſhews no leſs 


upon what atrocious ideas of what they were to permit, as well as of what 


they were to prohibit, the compilers of this Code proceeded. Their ideas 


in either, it is probable, were never realized. Livy fays, that debtors 
were next & traditi creditoribus (Liv. lib. ii. c. 23 & 2.) But it is a ffirned 
with great probability of truth, that no creditor ever took the full benefit 
of this law againſt. his inſolvent debtor (Aul. Gell. lib. 20. c. 1). Laws 
that reſalt from cuſtom, and ate fuggeſted by real occaſidns, are genuine 
proofs of the reigning manners; but laws enacted by ſpecial lawgivers, 'or 
comnufſioners, only indicate what occurs to the fancy of the eotnpiter, and 
what are the prohibitions he is pleaſed to ſuppoſe may be neceſſar. 
e fragments 
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fragments of — — — 2 ardour of £9 Ar. 
the > to obtain this e, and the unlimited 
— they entruſted to the commiſſioners 
appointed to frame it, had nearly coſt them their 
liberty; and thus ended the progteſs of their com- 
N monwealth. The Two additional Tables, as well 
̃ as the firſt Ten, having been poſted up for public 
inſpection, and having been formally enacted by 
the Senate and People, the object of the Decem- 
virs commiſſion was obtained, and it was expected 
that they were to abdicate their power; but the 
principal perſons veſted with this truſt, having pro- 
cured it with à view to uſurp the government, or 
being debauched by two years uncontrouled domi- 
nion in the poſſeſſion of it, refuſed to withdraw from 
| their ſtation, and boldly ventured to perſiſt in the 
exerciſe of their power after the time for which it 
was given had elapſed. At Rome, the power of 
the magiſtrate was ſuppoſed to determine by his 
own reſignation, and the republic might ſuffer 4 
iar inconvehiency from the obſtinacy of parti. 
cular perſons, who continued to exerciſe the functi- 
ons of office after the period aſſigned them by law 
was expired. S470 „ 1200 ö | 241 
The Decemvirs took advantage of this defect in 
the conſtitution, continued the exerciſe of their 
power beyond the period for which it was given, 
took meaſures to prevent the reſtoration of the Se- 
nate and the Aſſemblies of the People, or the elec- 
tion of ordinary magiſtrates, and, even without 
employing much artifice, got the People to acqui- 
eſce in their uſurpation, as an evil which could not 
be remedied; and the uſurpers, in this as in other 
inſtances, ſeemed to meet with a ſubmiſſion that 
was proporlioned to the confidence with which 
they aſſumed theit po-˖er. The wrongs of the 
State appeared to make little impreſſion on parties 
who had an equal concern to prevent them; but a 
barbarous inſult offered to a private family 3 
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B O © Kdled or gave occaſion to the breaking out of a flame, 
iich injuries of a more public nature only ſeemed 


V. C. 3e4-Jic from ſo hateful a tyranny (d). 
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to have ſmothered. ld e L754 
Appius Claudius, one of the uſurpers, being cap- 
uvated with the beauty of Virginia, the child of an 
honourable family, and already betrothed to a per- 
ſon of her own condition, endeavoured to make 
himſelf maſter of her perſon, by depriving her at 
once of her parentage and of her liberty. For this 
purpoſe, under pretence that ſhe had been born in 
ſervitude, and that The had been ſiolen away in her 
infancy, he ſuborned a perſon. to claim her as his 
ſlave. The Decemvir himſelf being judge in- this 
iniquitous ſuit, gave judgment againſt the helpleſs 
party, and ordered her to be removed to the houſe 
of the perſon by whom ſhe was claimed. In this 
affecting ſcene, the father, under pretence of bid- 
ding a laſt farewel to his child, came forward to 
embrace her; and, in the preſence of the multi- 
tude, having then no other means to preſerve her 
honour, he availed himſelf of the prerogative of a 
Roman father, and ſtabbed, her to the heart with a 
knife. A general indignation inſtantly aroſe from 
this piteous fight, and all parties concurred, as at 
the expulſion of the Tarquins, to deliver the repub- 


- 
* 


The Senate and Patrician adminiſtration being 
re-eſtabliſhed by the chearful concurrence of the 


-Plebeians, and the former government reſtored 


with the conſent of all parties, a tide of mutual 
confidence enſued, which led to the choice of the 
moſt popular perſons into the office of Conſul, and 
procured a ready aſſent from the-nobles to every 
meaſure which tended to gratify the people. 
The danger which had been recently experienced 
From the exerciſe-of uncommon diſcretionary pow- 
ers, produced a reſolution-to forbid, under the ſe- 


(%) Liv, lib. iii. e. 37. Dionyſ. Hal. fine, 


vereſt 
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vereſt penalties of confiſcation and death, any per- c H A f. 
ſon ever to propoſe the granting of any ſuch pow- 1 
ers. The conſecration of the perſons of the Tri 
bunes, which, under the late uſurpation, had al- 
moſt loſt its effect, was now renewed, and extend- 
ed, though in a meaner degree, to the Ediles and 
inferior officers, who were ſuppoſed to act un- 
der the Tribunes in preſerving the rights of the 

e | | | 

The Patricians likewiſe conſented to have the 
acts of the Senate formally recorded, placed in the 
temple of Ceres, and committed to the care of the 
Ediles (e). This was in fact a conſiderable dimi- 
nution of the power of the Conſuls, who had been 
hitherts conſidered as the keepers and interpreters 
of the Senate's decrees, and who had often ſuppreſſ- 
ed or carried into execution the acts of this body at 
pleaſure. ter 

But the moſt ſtriking effect, aſcribed to the pre- u. c. 404. 
ſent unanimity of the citizens, was the eaſe with 
which the Plebeian aſſemblies were permitted to 
extend the authority of their acts to all the different 
erders of the commonwealth. 
The Comitia, or aſſemblies of the Roman peo- 
ple, as may be collected from the paſt obſervati- 

5 ons, were now of three denominations; that of the 
8 Curie, the Centuries, and the Tribes. In aſſem- 
blies of the firſt and ſecond denomination, all citi- 
zens were ſuppoſed to be preſent; and laws were 
enacted relating to the policy of the ſtate in gene- 


* ral, as well as to particular departments, and ſepa- 
d rate bodies of men. The Centuries diſpoſed of ci- 
Jy vil offices, and the Curiz of military commands (f). 
: In the aſſembly of the Tribes, compoſed of Ple- 
d beians alone, the 'Tribunes were elected; and acts 


4 were paſſed to regulate the proceedings of their 


N i ) Lib. v. c. 32. Lib. ix. c. 38. Cic. ad Famil. lib. i. ep. 9. Liv, 
d. V1. E. 21. a 5 
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the republic, their authority did not extend. But 
as the Senate denied the right of the Tribes to enact 
laws that ſhould bind the community, the Plebeians, 
in their turn, 'diſputed the legiſlative authority of 
the Senate. The Centuries alone were ſuppoſed 
to enjoy the right of enacting laws for the com- 
monwealth (g). 

This diſtribution, however; was martin; and 
tended to lodge the ſovereignty of the State in the | 
hands of the Patricians, who, though no more than 
a part of the people, were enabled, by their un- 
doubted majority in the aſſemblies of the Cen- 
turies as well as in the Senate, to give law to the 
whole. 

Equity and ſound policy required chat the Ple- 
beians ſhould have a voice in the legiſlature of a 
commonwealth of which they made ſo conſiderable 
a part. This privilege appeared to be neceſſary, in it 
order to ſecure them againſt the partial influence af 


a ſeparate order of men. They accordingly ob- i 


tained it; but in a manner that tended to disjoin, Ml t 
rather than to unite into one body, the collateral b 
members of the State. Inſtead of, a deliberative V 
voice, by which they might concur with the Senate 0 
and Comitia of the Centuries, or: by which they 0 
might cantroul and amend their decrees, they ob- 
tained for themſelves a ſeparate and independent { 
power of legiſlation, by which, as a counterpoiſe | 
to the Patrician acts, which might paſs in the Cen- 
turies without their concurrence, they could, on 
their part, and without the preſence or conſent of 
the nobles, make Plebeian acts that could N 
bind the whole community (k). 

This rude and artleſs manner of communicating 
a ſhare of the. legilature to the inferior order of the 


(e) Theſe were termed POE Fe reſolutions of the Senate were term- 
ed Senats Conſulta, and thole of the Tribes, Plabiſcita. | 
E) Dionyl. Hal. p. 306. Liv. lib. iii, c. 55. 
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people, tended greatly to increaſe the intricacy ofc M a p. 


this ſingular conſtitution, which now opened, in fact, 
three diſtinct ſources of legiſlation, and produced 
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laws of three different denominations; decrees of 


the Senate (i), which had a temporary authority; 
acts of the Centuries (); and reſolutions of the 
Tribes(/); and by theſe means undoubtedly made 
way for much inteſtine diviſion, diſtraction, and 
tumult. 

So far animoſity to the late uſurpation had united 
all orders of men in the meaſures that followed the 
expulſion. of the Decemvirs ; but the ſpirit of cor- 


diality did not long ſurvive the ſenſe of thoſe in- 


juries, and that reſentment to a common enemy 
from which this tranſient unanimity aroſe. The 
Plebeians had removed ſome part of the eſtabliſh- 
ment, in which the Patricians were unequally fa- 
voured; but they bore with the greater impatience 
the inequalities which remained, and by which they 
were ſtill condemned to act a ſubordinate part in 
the commonwealth, They were {till excluded from 
the office of Conſul, and from that of the prieſt- 
hood, They were debarred from intermarriage 
with the nobles by an expreſs law, which had been 
enacted, leſt the ſexes, from paſſion, forgetting 
diſtinctions, ſhould in this manner unite their diffe- 
rent ranks z but being now, in ſome meaſure, by 
the late act in favour of the Comitia of the Tribes, 
become joint or rival ſovereigns of the State, they 
_ not long acquieſce in theſe unequal con- 
tions, | 


A few years after the reſtoration of the common-y, c. 305. 


wealth, Canuleius, a Plebeian, being one of the 


Tribunes, moved the celebrated act which bears 


his name (n), to repeal the clauſe of the Twelve 
Tables which prohibited the intermarriage of Pa- 


(i) Senatts Conſulta. (% Lege (7) Plebiſcits. 
(mw) Lex Canuleia. Liv. lib, iv. c. 1. 


tricians 
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joined at the ſame time in a claim of more impor- 
tance—that the office of Conſul ſhould be laid open 


to all the different orders of the commonwealth, 


and might be held by Plebeians, as well as Patri- 


cians (2). The Senate, and the whole order of 


nobles, having for ſome time, by delays, and by 
involving the State, as uſual, in foreign wars, en- 
deavoured to ſuſpend the determination of theſe 
queſtions, were at length obliged to gratify the 
people in the leſs material part of their pretenſions, 
reſpecting the intermarriage of different ranks, in 
order, if poſſible, to pacify them on the refuſal 
of the more important claim, which related to 
their capacity of being elected into the office of 
Conſul. 8 i 

To elude their demands on this material point, 
it was obſerved, that of the ſacrifices and other du- 
ties belonging to the priefthood, which, by the ſa- 
cred laws of religion, could be performed only by 
perſons of noble birth, many were to be performed 
by the Conſul, and could not, without profanation, 
be committed to any perſon of Plebeian extraction; 
and that, by this conſideration alone, the Plebeians 
muſt be for ever excluded from the dignity of 
Conſul. Superſtition, for the moſt part, being 
founded on cuſtom alone, no change can be made 
in the cuſtom, without appearing to deſtroy the 
religion that is founded upon it. This difficulty 
accordingly put a ſtop, for a while, to the haſty 
pace with which the Plebeians advanced to the Con- 


.  ſulate : but this obſtruction was at length removed, 


as many difficulties are removed in human affairs, 
by a flight evaſion, and by the mere change of a 
name. The title of Conſul being changed for that 


u. C. zog. Of Military Tribune, and no ſacerdotal function 


being included in the duties of this office, Ple- 


l 


(2) Dionyſ. Hal. 
beians, 


er 
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beians, though not qualified to be Conſuls, were c H A r. 
allowed to offer themſelves as candidates, and to . 
be elected Military Tribunes with conſular power. 
In this manner the ſuppoſed profanation was avoid- 
ed, and Plebeians were allowed to be qualified for 
the higheſt office of the State. The mere privilege, 
however, did not for a conſiderable time, enable 
any individual of that order to attain to the honour 
of firſt magiſtrate, of the commonwealth. The 
Plebeians in a body had prevailed againſt the law 
which excluded them; but as ſeparate candidates 
for office, ſtill yielded the preference to the Patri- 

| cian competitor ; or, if a Plebeian were likely to 
prevail at any particular election of Military Tri- 

| bunes, the Patricians had credit enough to have the 
nomination of Conſuls revived in that inſtance, in 
order to & a5point their antagoniſts. | 
Together with the ſeparation of the military and 
ſacerdotal functions, which took place on this oc- 
caſion, another change, more permanent and of 
greater moment, was effected. Ever ſince the in- 
ſtitution of the Cenſus, or muſter, the inrolment of 
the people was become a principal object of the 
executive power. In the firſt ages it belonged to 
the King, together with all the other functions of 
ſtate. In the ſequel, it devolved on the Conſuls; 
and they accordingly, at every period of five 
years, by the rules of this office, could diſpoſe of 
every citizen's rank, aſſign him his claſs, place him 
in the rolls of the Senate, or on that of the Knights, 
or ſtrike him off from either; and, by charging him 
with all the burdens of a ſubject, while they ſtript 
him of the privileges of a citizen, deprive him at 
once of his political conſequence (o), and of his 
ſtate as a Roman (p). 


* 0) Liv. Eb. iv. e. 24. | 
({p) The citizens who came under this predicameat were termed Ærarii. 


85 | of Theſe 
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Book Theſe regulations were accordingly enforced, 
J. not held up into public view merely to awe the 
people. Ihe magiſtrate actually took an account 
of every citizen's eſtate, inquired into his charac. 
ter, and aſſigned him his place; promoted him to 
the Senate or to the Knighthood; degraded or 
disfranchiſed, according as he judged the party 
worthy or unworthy of bis freedom, of the rank 
which he held, or of that to which he aſpired in the 

commonwealth (9). A | 
So important a truſt committed to the diſcretion 
ol an officer elected for a different purpoſe, took its 
xiſe in the ſimplicity of a rude age; but continued 
for a conſiderable period without any flagrant ex- 
amples of abuſe, It was, nevertheleſs, that branch 
of the conſular magiſtracy which the Patricians 
were leaſt willing to communicate or to ſhare with 
the Plebeians. While they admitted them, there- 
fore, to be elected Tribunes with confular power, 
they ſtipulated, that the charge of preſiding in the 
Cenſus, or , muſters, ſhould be digjoined from it; 
and that, under the title of Cenſors, this charge 
ſhould remain with perſons of Patrician birth (7). 
They contended for this ſeparation, not with a 
profeſſed intention to reſerve the office of Cenſor to 
their own order, but under pretence that perſong 
inveſted with the conſular power, being ſo fre- 
quently employed in the field againſt the enemies 
of the commonwealth, could not attend to the af- 
fairs of the city, or perform all the duties of Cen- 

for at their regular periods. | 

But whatever may have been the real motive 
for ſeparating the department of Cenſor from that 
of Conſul, the change appears to have been ſea- 
ſonably made, and may be conſidered as a ſtriking 
example of that ſingular felicity with which the 
Romans, for ſome time, advanced in their policy, 


(2) Liv. lib. iv. c. 24. () Ibid. e. 8, 0 
as 
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1, as well, as in their fortunes. Hitherto the Romanc H a f. 
e Conſul, being a warrior, was chiefly intent on the, I 
i | glory he was to reap in the field, and to gain ating 
d. the expence of the enemies of the State, He diſ- 
o dained to ſeize the advantages which he had in his 
x WW power, in the capacity of a clerk or accountant en- 
5 truſted with the Cenſus, or inrolment of his fellow- 
k citizens; nor does it appear that any peculiar at- 
e WE tention was given to the choice of Conſuls on the 
year of the Cenſus, as being then veſted with any 
dangerous meaſures of power. But conſidering 
ts the height at which party diſputes were then ar- 
d rived, and the great conſequence of a citizen's rank 
and place on the rolls, it was no longer ſafe to en- 
h WE truſt in the ſame hands the civil rights of the 
People, and the executive powers of the State. 
hk WW The Conſul, being frequently raiſed to his ſtation 
> by party intrigues, and coming into power. with 
r, the ardour of private ambition and of party zeal, 
e might have eaſily, in the manner of making up the 
; WH rolls of the people, gratified his own reſentments, 
e or that of his faction. The office of Conſul, in his 
). capacity of military leader, was naturally the pro- 
2 vince of youth, or of vigorous manhood ; but that 
0 of Cenſor, when disjoined from it, fell as naturally 
8 into the hands of perſons of great authority and ex- 


i perienced age; to whom, in the ſatiety of brighter 
8 honours, the People might ſafely entruſt the eſti- 
mate of their fortunes, and the aſſignment of their 
frank. In ſuch hands it continued, for a conſider- 
able period, to be very faithfully diſcharged; and 
e by connecting the dignities of Citizen, and the ho- 
t nours of the State, with private as well as public 
virtue, had the happieſt effects on the manners of 
4 the People. | | | 
e | The number of Cenſors, like that of the Con- 
KL ſuls, was limited to two; but that of the Conſular 
Tribunes was left undetermined, and at ſucceſſive 
| elections was augmented from three to eight. 
8 Vol. I. f E. This 
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8 O o Kk This has given occaſion to ſome hiſtorians, who are 
LL, quoted by Livy, to aſcribe the inflitution of this 


office, not to the importunity of the Plebeian par- 
ty, but to the exigencies of the State; which being 
aſſailed by numerous enemies, and not having as 
yet deviſed the method of multiplying comman- 
ders, under the titles of Proconſul, were led to 
ſabſtitute officers of a different denomination, 
whoſe numbers might be increafed at diſcretion. 
It is indeed probable, that, in the progreſs of this 


government, new inſtitutions, and the feparation 


U. C. 333. 


of departments, were ſuggeſted no leſs by the 
multiplicity of growing affairs, than by the pre- 
tenſions of party, or by the ambition of ſeparate 
pretenders to power. In the firſt of thofe ways, we 
are led to account for the inſtitution of the Plebeian 
Ediles, already mentioned; for that of the Præfec- 
tus Annonæ, or Inſpector of the Markets, together 
with the additions that were, in the courſe of 
theſe changes, continually made to the number of 
Queſtors 

The Quzſtors had been long eſtabliſhed at 
Rome ; they had charge of the public funds, and 
followed the Kings and the Conſuls as commiſſaries 
or proviſors in the field. During the buly period 
which we have been now conftdering, their num- 
ber was augmented from two to four; and the 
places were filled, for the moſt part, with Patri- 
ctans, though not limited to perſons of this rank. 

The Præfectus Annonæ, or Inſpector of the 
Markets, was an officer occaſionally named, on a 
proſpect of ſcarcity, to guard againſt famine, and 
to previde for the wants of the people. Rome 
was in fact a place of arms, or a military ſtation, 


often depending as much for ſubſiſtence on the 
foreſight and care of its officers, as on the courſe of 


its ordinary markets. Without a proper attention 
to this particular on the part of the State, the People 


proaches 


were expoſed to ſuffer from ſcarcity. On the ap- 


r 
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diſorderly; and were ready to barter their freedom, 


During the famine which firſt ſuggeſted the ſepara- 
tion of this truſt from that of the ordinary officers of 
State, Sp. Mzlius;, a Roman Knight, being poſ- 
ſeſſed of great wealth; engroſſed great quantities of 
corn; and having it in his power to ſupply the 
wants of the poor, endeavoured to form a dange- 
rous party among them, and, by their means, to 
raiſe himſelf to the head of the commonwealth. 
The Senate took the alarm, and, as in the moſt 
dangerous criſis of the ſtate, had recourſe to the 
nomination of a Dictator. Mælius being cited to 
appear before him, and having refuſed to anſwer, 
was put to death. | | 

The care of ſupplying the people with corn, 
which had been at this time committed to L. 
Minucius, was from thenceforward entruſted to 
citizens of the firſt rank, and the office itielf be- 
came neceſſary in the political eſtabliſhment of the 
commonwealth. - a | 
Hitherto we have conſidered the Roman Repub- 
lic as a ſcene of mere political deliberations and 
councils, prepared for contention, and ſeemingly 
unable to exert any united ſtrength. The State, 
however, preſented itſelf to the nations around it 
under a very different aſpect, as a horde of warri- 
ors, who had made and preſerved their acquiſi- 
tions by force, and who never betrayed any ſigns 
of weakneſs in the foreign wars they had to 
maintain. | | 
In their tranſition from monarchy to republic, 
indeed, there ſeems to have been a temporary in- 
termiſſion of national exertions. Private citizens, 
annually raiſed to the head of the republic, did not 
with their elevation acquire the dignity of princes z 
they did not command the ſame reſpect from their 
fellow-citizens at home, nor had the ſame confider- 
| E 2 ation 
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proaches of famine, they became mntinous ande h. A p. 


and the conſtitution of their country, for bread. u. C. 343. 
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BOOK ation from = _— — — Rant 
- diflentions of the people ſeemed to render them an 
w—_— uy prey to their enemies. During the life of 
1 Tarquin many powers united againſt them in be- 
1 half of the exiled king. They were ſtripped of 
RIM their territory, confined to the walls of their city, 
115970 | and deſerted by their allies (s). The fortune of the 
Af State ſeemed to fall with its monarchy. The event, 
19 however, belied theſe appearances, and the power 
* of the annual Magiſtracy ſoon became more for- 
1 midable abroad, though leſs awful at home, than 
we - that of the Monarch. The republican government 
100 : ſought for reſpite from domeſtic trouble in the 
1 midſt of foreign war, and the forces of the State, 
buy inſtead of being reſtrained, were impelled into 
1k. action by inteftine divifions, The ambition with 
(RA Which the lower ranks of the people endeavoured to 
11 pl watch their ſuperiors, the ſolicitude with which the 
al | higher order endeavoured to preſerve its diſtinction, 
1 the exerciſe of ability which, in this conteſt, was 
. common to both, enabled them to act againſt fo- 
reign enemies with a ſpirit that was whetted, but 
not worn out, in their domeſtic quarrels. 

The conſuls annually elected, brought to the 
helm of affairs a freſh vigour of mind. and conti- 
nual ſupplies of renewed ambition. Every officer, 
on his acceſſion to the magiſtracy, was in hafte to 
diſtinguiſh his adminiftration, and to merit his tri- 
umph; and numerous as the enemies of the Re- 
public appeared, they were not ſufficient to furniſh 
every Roman Conſul, in his turn, with an oppor- 
tunity to earn this envied diſtinction. It was given 
only to thoſe who obtained actual victories, and who 
killed a certain number of their enemies (i). 

In this nurſery of warriors, honours, tending to 
excite ambition or to reward military merit, were 
not confined to the leaders of armies alone : The 


(-) Dionyſ. Hal. lib. v. (t) Five thouſand in one field. 
| victorious 
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vicorious ſoldier partook in the triumph of hisc H a P. 


leader, and had ſubordinate rewards proportioned 
to the proofs he had given of his valour. I bear 
<« the ſcars,” ſaid Dentatus (while he pleaded for a 
ſhare in the conquered lands to himſelf and his 
fellow-ſoldiers), of five and forty wounds, of 
« which twelve were received in one day. I have 
« carried many prizes of valour. Fourteen civic 
« crowns beſtowed upon me by thoſe I had ſaved 
« in battle. Three times the mural crown; hav- 


ing been ſo often the firſt to ſcale the enemies 


« walls. Eight times the prize of diſtinction in 
« batile. Many tokens of eſteem and gratitude 
from the hands of generals. Eighty-three chains 
« of gold, ſixty bracelets, eighteen lances, and 


II. 
— Y — . 


« twenty-five ſets of horſe-furniture, from pri- | 


vate perſons, who were pleaſed to approve of 
„ my ſervices (u).“ 1998 
Under the influence of councils ſo fertile in the 
invention of military diſtinctions, and in armies of 
which the ſoldier was rouſed by ſo many incentives 
to military ambition, the frequent change of com- 


manders, which is commonly impolitic, proved a 


perpetual renovation of the ardour and ſpirit with 
which armies were led. In public deliberations on 
the ſubject of war, the vehement ambition of indi- 
viduals proved a continual incentive to vigorous re- 
ſolutions, by which the State not only ſoon recover- 
ed the conſequence which it ſeemed to have loſt in 
its tranſition from Monarchy, but was ſpeedily en- 
abled to improve upon all its former advantages, 


as head of the Latin confederacy ; frequently to 


vanquiſh the Sabines, the Hernici, the Volſci, and 
Etruſcans, and, in about a hundred years after the 
expulſion of Tarquin, to extend its dominion great- 
ly beyond the territories which had been in the 
poſſeſſion of that prince. In one direction, from 


(4) Dionyſ. Hal. lib, x. c. 36. vel p. 36232. 
Falerium 
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BOOK Falerium to Anxur, about ſixty miles; and in the 
other, from the ſummits of the Appenines to the 

v. C. 344. fea: And Rome, the metropolis of this little em- 
pire, was become, with a few competitors, one of 
the principal ſtates of Italy. 

The firſt and neareſt object of its emulation at 
this period was Veiz, an Etruſcan principality, of 
which the capital, ſituated about nine miles from 
Rome, was built on an eminence, and lecured by 
precipices. 

The Romans, even before the * of their 
> government from the form of a principality to that 
| of a republic, had been in poſſeſſion of the Tiber 

and both its banks; but on the right of this river 
were ſtill circumſcribed by the Veiæntes, with 
whom, they had waged long and deſperate wars ; 
and, as may be ſuppoſed among rivals in ſo cloſe 
a neighbourhood, with imminent danger to both. 
Veiæ, according to Diony ſius, was equal in extent 
to Athens, and, like the other Etruſcan cantons, 
was further advanced than Rome in the arts of 
peace, probably better provided with the reſources 
of war, but inferior in the magnanimity of its 
councils and in- the courage of its people. The. 
Veiezntes being, after a variety of ſtruggles, beat 
from the field, they. retired within their walls, ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be inveſted, and underwent a 
ſiege. or blockade of ten years. The Romans, in 
order. to reduce them, continued during thoſe 
ten years in the field, without any interruption or 
diſtinction of ſeaſons; made. ſecure approaches, 
fortifying thernſelves in the poſts which they ſuc- 
ceſſively occupied, and in the end entered the place 
v. c. 357. by ſtorm. Pp 
In theſe operations, v we are told, that ey learn- 
ed to make war with more gegularity than they had 
formerly practiſed; and having, ſome little time 
before, appointed a military pay for ſuch of their 
bee as ſer ved on foot, they at this time extended 
Tale" the 
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the ſame eſtabliſhment to their horſemen or knights; c H A p. 
impoſed taxes on the people in order to defray this 
expence, and made other arrangements, which 
ſoon after enabled them to carry their enterprizes to 
a greater diſtance, and to conduct them with more 
order and ſyſtem: circumſtances which, together 
with the acceſſions of territory and power, gained by 
the reduction of Veiæ, rendered this event a re- 
markable epocha in the hiſtory of Rome. 

The uſe which they propoſed to make of their 
conqueſt was partly founded in the: original policy 
of the State. The practice of incorporating van- 
quiſhed enemies, indeed, with the Roman people, 
had been long diſcontinued : for even Tarquin, it 
is (aid, had introduced the cuſtom, of enſlaving 
captives, and this fate the citizens of, Veiæ under- 
went (e); but their lands, and the city itſelf, offered 
a tempting prize to the conquerors. And accord- 
ingly it was propoſed to tranſplant into thoſe vacant 
poſſeſſions and ſeats one half of the Roman S 
and people (y)). 

This propoſal was extremly acceptable to per- 
ſons. of inferior condition, who hoped to double 

| their poſſeſſions, and flattered themſelves that they 
might double the power of the State; but it was 
ſirenuouſly oppoſed by the Senate and Nobles, as 
tending to divide and weaken the commonwealth, 
and as more likely to reſtore a rival than to ſtrength- 
en themſelves. It was eluded by a partial diviſion 
of the Veizan territory, in which (even jugera, or 
about four Engliſh acres, were aſſigned as the lot of 
a family; and by theſe means the more indigent 
citizens, were provided for, without any. hazard of 
diſmembering the fang i 5: 

ut while the Romans were thus availing them- 
ſelves of the ſpoils gf;a fallen enemy, and probably 


4 7 


enjoying, on the extinction of their. rival, a more 


() Liv. 1 v. c. 32. (00) Ibid. lid. v. c. 24. 
1 | than 


N 
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BOOK than common degree of imagined ſecurity, they 

became themſelves an example of the inſtabi- 
wr F"Iy of human affairs; being aſſailed by a new and 
unlooked-for enemy, who came like a ſtroke of 
lightning on their ſettlement, diſperſed their people, 
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and reduced their habitations to aſhes. ov 
| The Gauls, who are ſaid to have paſſed the Alps nc 
Wb in three ſeveral migrations about two hundred years ye 
9 before this date, being now maſters of all the plains C 
mY on the Po, and of all the coaſts of the Adriatic to WW ol 
It the banks of the river Sena, where they had a ſet- ti 
i 1 tlement, which, from their name, was called Sena 0 


Gallia ; and being ſtill bent on extending their poſ- 
ſeſſions, or ſhifting their habitations, had paſſed the 
Appenines, and laid ſiege to Cluſium, the capital 
of a ſmall nation in Tuſcany (z). The inhabitants 
of this place made application to the Romans for 
ſuccour ; but could obtain no more than a deputa- 
tion to intercede with the Gauls in their behalf. 
The deputies who were ſent on this buſineſs, and 
commiſſioned to act only as mediators, having ap- 
peared in arms on the ſide of the beſieged, the 
Gauls complained of their conduct as a breach 
of faith, and as a departure from the neutrality 
which the Romans profeſfed : And being denied 
ſatisfaction on this complaint, they dropped their 
deſign on Cluſium, and turned their arms againſt 
theſe mediators, who had violated the laws of war. 
'They advanced on the left of the Tiber, found 
the. Romans poſted to receive them on the Allia, 
a ſmall river which was the-limit of the Roman 
territory, in the country of the Sabines, about ten 
miles from Rome; and, with the ſame impetuoſity 
which hitherto attended them, they paſſed the Allia 
on the right of the Roman army, drove them into 
the angle that is formed by the confluence” of the 
two rivers, put all who withſtood them to the 


() Lis. lib, v. c. 35, &e. . 
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ſword, and forced the remainder into the Tiber, c HA Þ. 

where numbers periſhed, or, being cut off from, u. 

their retreat to Rome, were diſperſed in the neigh- 

bouring country. * 
This calamity is ſaid to have ſo much ſtunned ory. c. ;6;. 

overwhelmed. the Roman people, that they made 

no farther attempt to defend their city. All the 

youth that were fit to carry arms retired into the 

Capitol. The weak or infirm, whether from ſex 


or age, fled as from a place condemned to deſtruc- 


tion, or ſuffered themſelves to be ſurpriſed and cut 
off in the ſtreets. 
The Gauls, having employed three days in the 
purſuit and ſlaughter of thoſe who fled from the 
field of battle, on the fourth day advanced towards 
the walls of Rome. But being alarmed at firſt by 
the general deſertion of the battlements, which they 
miſtook for an ambuſcade or an artifice to draw 
them into a ſnare, they. examined all the avenues 
with care before they ventured to enter the gates. 
The more effectually to diſlodge: every enemy, 
they ſet fire to the city, reduced it to aſhes, and 
took poſt on the ruins, in order to beſiege the Ca- 
pitol, which alone held out (4). In this ſtate of 
affairs, the republic, already ſo formidable to all its 
neighbours, was ſuppoſed to be extinguiſhed for 
ever. The fame of its ruin reached even to Greece, 
where Rome began to be conſidered at this time as 
a riſing and proſperous commonwealth (+). | 
The Gauls remained in poſſeſſion of the ruins 
for ſix months; during which time they made a 
fruitleſs attempt to ſcale the rock on which the Ca- 
pitol was built; and being repulſed: by Manlius, 
who, for his vigilance'and valour on this occaſion, 


acquired the name of Capitolinus, they continued 


to inveſt and block up the fortreſs, in hopes of be- 
ing able to reduce it by famine. The Romans, 


(e) Plutarch, in vit. Camilli. (5) Ibid, 


who 
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who were ſhut up in the Capitol, ſtill preſerved the 


forms of their commonweaith, and made acts in 
the name of the Senate and People. Senſible that 
Camillus, under whole auſpices they had: reduced 


the city of Veiz, and triumphed over many. other 


enemies, now 1n exile on the {core of an invidious 
charge of embezzling the ſpoils he had won at that 
place, was the fitteſt perſon to retrieve their affairs; 
they abſolved him of this accuſation, reinſtated him 
in the qualification to command their armies (c); 
and, in order that he might aſſemble their allies 
and collect the remains of their late army, which 
was diſperſed in the neighbouring country, veſted 
him with the power of dictator. . In this extremity 
of their fortunes, he overlooked his wrongs, pro- 
cured numbers to reſort to his ſtandard, and 
haſtened to arm for the preſervation of his country, 
He came to the relief of the Capitol at a critical mo- 
ment, when the beſieged, being greatly reduced 
by famine, had already capitulated, and were pay - 
ing a ranſom for themſelves and their remaining ef- 
fects. Before this tranſaction was completed, he 
ſurpriſed he beſiegers, obliged them to relinquiſh 
their prize, and afterwards, in-a deciſive battle that 
was fought in the neighbourhood. of Rome, reveng- 
ed the diſaſter which his coupryrocn had ſulered 
on the banks of the Allia (a). ' 
Whatever may have been the true account of 
this famous adventure, the Romans have given it 
a place in their hiſtory, retained a deep impreſſion 
of their danger from the Gauls, and from thence 
dated the origin of ſome particulars in their policy, 
which ſeem to have ariſen from ſuch an impreſſion. 
They ſet apart particular funds in the treaſury, to 
be ſpared in all other poſſible exigencies of the 
State, and reſerved for a: reſource in caſe of a 


Gauliſh invaſion. They ſuhected the magiſtrate 


(e) Liv. lib. v. c. 2. (4) Ibid. lib, v. c. 43, &co 
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' to certain general reſtrictions, but allowed an ex-c HAP. 

n BW ception in caſe of an invaſion from the Gauls; and ., | 
g it is likely that, in the age in which they took theſe | 
| | | f 


alarming impreſſions, they had not yet acquired 
5 thoſe advantages of diſcipline and military ſkill, in 
which they were afterwards ſo much ſuperior to the 
| Gauls and other barbarous neighbours (e). | 
Although luſtorians have amply ſupplied the de- 
tail of hiſtory before this event, they nevertheleſs 
acknowledge, that all prior evidence of facts pe- 
riſhed in the deſtruction of Rome; that all records 
and monuments of what the Romans had formerly 
been, were then to be gathered from the ruins of 
cottages, which had been for ſeveral months trod- 
den under foot by a barbarous enemy ; that the 
laws of the Twelve Tables, the People's Charters 
of Right, and the Forms of the Conſtitution, were 
to be collected in fragments of plates which were 
dug from the rabbiſh of their former habitations; 
and that nothing remaining to mark the former po- 
ſition of Rome, beſides the Capitol, raiſed on its 
rock, and ſurrounded with ruins, the people deli- 
berated whether they ſhould attempt to renew their 
ſettlement on this ground, or transfer it to Veiæ. 
It had been formerly propoſed to remove to that 
place one half of the Senate and people. It was 
then propoſed, that they ſhould chuſe that as the 
proper ground on which to reſtore the name and 
the ſeat of their commonwealth. © Why,” ſaid the 
promoters of this deſign, © attempt at a great ex- 
* pence, and with ſo much labour, to clear out 
* the wretched ruins of a fallen city, while we. 
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le) The eſtabliſhment of the Legion, and the improvement made in the 
choice of its weapons and manner of array, are mentioned as ſubſequent 
to this date: And the Romans, it is confeſſed, made leſs progrels in every 
other art than in that of war. Their general, Camillus, at his triumph 
for che victory obtained over the Gauls, made his entry into Rome, having 
bis viſage painted with red; à practice, ſays Pliny, which is yet to be 
found among nations of Africa, who remain in a ſtate of barbarity, and 
which this natural hiſtorian was inclined to conſider as à characteriſtic of 


* 


| barbarous maggers. 
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„ buildings of every fort, yet entire for our rece 
„ tion? To this ſpecious argument might have 
been oppoſed the conſideration of many advan- 
tages in their former ſituation; its place on a navi- 
gable river, its command of the paſſage from La- 
tium to Etruria, and of the navigation of the Tiber 
from the deſcents of the Appenines to the ſea. But 
motives of ſuperſtition and national pride were ſup- 
poſed to be of greater weight. Would you,” 
ſaid Camillus, ** abandon the ſeats of your anceſ- 
% tors? Would you have Vei reſtored, and Rome 
io periſh for ever? Would you relinquiſh the al- 
©. tars of the Gods, who have fixed their ſhrines in 
„ theſe ſacred places; to whoſe aid you are in- 
“ debted for ſo many triumphs, and to whom you 
* owe the conqueſt of thoſe habitations for which 
„ you now propoſe to forſake their temples ?” 

Convinced by this argument, the Romans deter- 
mined to remain in their antient ſituation, pro- 
ceeded to reſtore their habitations, and, in the 
courſe of a year, accompliſhed the work of re- 
building their city. An Era from which, as from 
a ſecond foundation, may be dated the riſe of the 
commonwealth, and the beginning of a period, in 
which its hiſtory, though ſtill controverted in ſome 
particulars, is leſs doubtful than before, or leſs diſ- 
figured with fable (J). 


(f) Some parts, even of the hiſtory that follows, are doubtful. The 
names of Dictators and of Conſuls, the reality of entire campaigns, as well 
as of ſingle actions, are controverted (Liv. lib. i. c. 5. & 26. lib. v. c. 55. 
lib. viii, c. 38. lib. ix, c. 15.): But that which preceded this date reſts al- 
moſt on tradition alone (Liv. lib. vi. c. i.). It ſerves, however, to inform 
us what the Romans themſelves believed; and is therefore the beft com- 
ment we can have on the genius and tendency, as well as the origin, of 
their political inſtitutions, | | 


| CHAP. 


Sc 


OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


CHAP. II. 


Scene of foreign War and domeſtic Diſpute opened with 
reviving Rome. — Faction or Conſpiracy of Manlius. 
— Condemnation, —Plebeians elected into the Office 
of Conſular Tribunes.— Aſpire to the Conſulate, — 

Tue firſt Plebeian Conſul. —Eftabliſhment of the 
Pretor.—Patrician Ediles,—T he Plebeians qualified 
to hold all the Offices of State.—The Meaſure of 
Roman Mag iſtracy complete. —Review of the Con- 
titution.— Its ſeeming Defefts.— But great Suc- 
ceſſes. — Policy of the State reſpecting foreign or van- 
quiſhed Nations, — Formation of the Legion. —Series 
of Wars. Mit the Samnites, Campanians,—T he 
Tarentimes.—Pyrrhus.—Sovereignty of Italy. —Dif- 
ferent Footing on which the Inhabitants ſtood. 


HE Romans were not allowed to reſtore c g a p. 


their community, nor to rebuild their habi- 


tations, in peace. They were invaded by the Equi, 7 — 


the Volſci, the Hernici, the Etruſcans, and ſome of 
their own Latin confederates (g); who dreading 
the re-eſtabliſhment of a commonwealth, from 
which they had already ſuffered ſo much, and 
whoſe power was ſo great an object of their 
jealouſy, made every effort to prevent it. During 
a period of one hundred and ſeventeen years which 
followed, they accordingly had to encounter a ſuc- 
ceſſion of enemies, in ſubduing of whom they be- 
came the ſovereigns of Italy; while they continued 


do undergo internal convulſions, which, as former- 


ly, proved the birth of political inſtitutions, and 


filled up the meaſure of their national eſtabliſh- 


ment. 1 


00 Liv, lib. vi. e. a. & 16. 


During 
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BOOK During this period, the Plebeians, far from being | 
l ſatisfied with their paſt acquiſitions, made continual 


efforts to extend their privileges. The Tribunes, a 
by traducing the Senate, and by diſplaying, in their In 
harangues, the ſeverities of the Patrician creditor, n 
and the ſufferings of the Plebeian debtor, ſtill en- tc 
flamed the animoſity of their party. The republic ft 
itſelf was fo feebly eſtabliſhed, that ambitious citi- if 
zens were encouraged, by means of faction raifed 0 
among perſons of the lower claſs, to have thoughts Tr 


of ſubverting the government. In this manner 
Manlius, the famous champion of the Capitol, who, \ 
as has been obſerved, by his vigilance and valour, 2 
preſerved that fortreſs from the Gauls, formed a 
deſign to uſurp the ſovereignty. Preſuming on his f 
merit in this and other ſervices, he thought himſelf | 
above the laws; and endeavouring, by his intrigues | 
with the populace, to form a party againſt the 

State, he incurred, what was at Rome of all impu- 
tations the moſt deteſted, that of aſpiring to be 
King. In oppoſition to this conſpiracy, whether 

real or fictitious, the republic was committed to the 

care of a Dictator ; and Manlius being brought be- 

fore him, endeavoured to turn the ſuſpicion of 'ma- 

lice and envy againſt his accuſers. He produced 

four hundred citizens, whom he had redeemed from 

their creditors and releaſed from chains. He pro- 
duced the ſpoils of thirty enemies ſlain by himſelf 

in battle; forty badges of honour conferred on him 

by generals under whom he had ſerved ; many ci- 

tizens whom he had reſcued from the enemy, and 

in the number of thoſe he had ſaved, he pointed at 

Caius Servilius, ſecond in command to the Dicta- 

tor, who now carried the ſword of the State 
againſt the life of a perſon who had ſaved his 

own. And in the concluſion of his defence, 

„ Such were the treaſons,“ he ſaid, for which 

the friends of the People were to be ſacrificed to 

„the Senate.” 


His 
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His merits in the public ſervice were great, and c H a P. 


intitled him to any reward from the people, except 
a ſurrender of their liberttes. His liberality to the 
more indigent citizens, if it proceeded from huma- 
nity, was noble; but if it proceeded from a deſign 
to alienate their affections from the public, or tranſ- 
fer them to himſelf, was a crime; and the moſt 
ſplendid ſervices, conſidered as the artifices of a 
dangerous ambition, were the objects of puniſh- 
ment, not of reward. + IP 

The people, it is ſaid, while they had in their 
view the Capitol, which had been ſaved by the vi- 
gilance and bravery of this unfortunate criminal, 
heſitated in their judgment; but their meeting be- 
ing adjourned to the following day, and to a diffe- 
rent place, they condemned him to be thrown from 
the rock on which he had ſo lately ſignalized his 
valour (5). 4 

Such alarms to the general ſtate of the common- 
wealth, had their temporary effect in ſuſpending 
the animoſity of parties; but could not reconcile 
their intereſts, nor prevent the periodical heats 
which continually aroſe on the return of diſputes. 


III. 


The Plebeians had been now above forty years in u. c. zes. 


poſſeſſion of a title to hold the office of Conſular 
Tribune, but had not been able to prevail at any 
election (i). The majority of the Centuries were 
ſtill compoſed of Patricians; and when candidates 
of Plebeian rank were likely, by their perſonal 
conſideration, to carry a majority, the other party, 
in ſuch particular inſtances, had influence enough, 
as has been obſerved, to revive the election of con- 
ſuls, a title from which the Plebeians, by Law, 
were ſtill excluded. | 


The Plebeians, however, by the zeal of their 


party, by the aſſiduity and influence of individuals 
who aſpired to office, by the increaſe of their num- 


(:) Ibid. lib. Vi. c. 37» 
bers 


(h) Liv, lib, Vi. Co 27. 
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BOOK bers in the firſt and ſecond claſſes, by their alliance 
. 


with the Patrician families in conſequence of mar- 


the dignity of Conſular Tribune for one of their own 
order, and from thenceforward began to divide the 
votes of the Centuries with the Patrician candidates. 
They were accordingly raiſed in their turn to what 
was then the firſt office of the State, and in which 
nothing was wanting but the title of Conſul. To 
this too they were ſoon led to aſpire; and were 
urged to make the concluding ſtep in the riſe of 
their order, by the ambition of a female Patrician 
who, being married into a Plebeian family, bore 
with impatience the mortifications to which ſhe was 
expoſed in the condition of her new relations. She 


excited her huſband, ſhe engaged her own kindred 


among the Patricians, ſhe rouſed the whole Ple- 
beian party to remove the indignities which yet re- 
mained affixed to their race, in being ſuppoſed un- 
worthy to hold the conſular dignity. 

Licinius Stolo, the huſband of this lady, and 
Publius Sextius, another active and ambitious Ple- 
beian, were placed in the College of Tribunes, in 
order to urge this point. They began the exerciſe 
of their office by propoſing three very important 
laws: The firſt intended for the relief of inſolvent 
debtors; by which all payments made on the ſcore 
of intereſt; ſhould be deducted from the capi- 
tal, and three years be allowed to pay oft the re- 
mainder. 

A ſecond law to limit the extent of eſtates in land, 
by which no citizen ſhould be allowed to engroſs 


above five hundred Jugera (k ), or to have in ſtock 


above one hundred bullocks, and five hundred goats 
and ſheep. 


A third law to reſtore the election of Conſuls, in 
place of Conſular Tribunes, with an expreſs provi- 


(4) About 300 Engliſh Acres, | 
ſion 


riage, at laſt ſurmounted theſe difficulties, obtained | 
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ſion that, at leaſt, one of the Conſuls ſhould be ofc HA r. 
Plebeian:deſents.. 11 - H VA. OP 
The Patricians, having gained ſome of the Tri- 
bunes to their party, prevailed upon them to diſſent 

from their colleagues, and to ſuſpend, by their ne- 
gatives, all proceedings on the ſubject of theſe 

laws. The Tribunes, .Licinius and Sextius, in 

their turn, ſuſpended the uſual election of magi- 

ſtrates, and put a ſtop to all the ordinary affairs of 
State. ores? 


An anarchy of five years enſued (1), during 
which time the republic, bereft of all its officers, 
had no. magiſtracy, beſides the Tribunes of the 
People, who were not legally veſted with any de- 
gree of executive power (m). Any alarm from 
abroad muſt have ſuſpended the conteſt at home, 
and forced the parties to a treaty : but they are ſaid 
to have enjoyed, in this ſtate of domeſtic trouble, 
uninterrupted peace with their neighbours; a cir- 
cumſtance from which we may infer, that, in moſt 
of their wars, they. were themſelves the aggreſſors, 
and. owed this interval of peace to the vacancy of 
the Conſulate, and to their want of the prompters, 
by whom they were uſually excited to quarrel with 
their neighbours. 

In the ſeveral queſtions, on which the parties 
were now at variance, the Patricians contended 
chiefly for the excluſion of Plebeians from the of- 
fice or title of Conſul; and, as an inſuperable bar 
to their admiſſion, ſtill inſiſted on the ſacrilegious 
profanation that would be incurred, by ſuffering 
the rites uſually performed by the Conſuls, to paſs 
into Plebeian hands. This argument, inſtead of 
perſuading the popular leaders to deſiſt from their 
claim, only made them ſenſible that it was neceſ- 
ſary to remove this impediment by a previous ope- 
ration, — they attempted to; paſs through the 


ned A . ] AG os ApS © | 


- (059 From U. C. 377 to 382. I) Liv, lib. vi. c. 35. 
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BO o K way which it was meant to obſtruct. They ap- 
— peared then for a little to drop their purſuit of the 
| Conſulate ; they affected to reſpect the claim of the 
Patricians, to retain the poſleſſions of places which 
had always been aſſigned to their order. But they 
moved, that the number of ordinary attendants on 
the ſacred rites ſhould be augmented from two to 
ten; and that of theſe one half ſhould be named of 
Plebeian extraction. W 
While the Patricians continued to reject this pro- 
poſal, on account of the effect it was likely to 
have on their pretenſions in general, they gave way 
ſucceſſively; and, at the interval of ſome years, 
firſt to the acts that were deviſed in favour of inſol- 
vent debtors; next, to the Agrarian law, or limita- 
tion of property in land; and laſt of all, to the new 
eſtabliſnment relating to the prieſthood, and to the 
communication of the Conſulate itſelf to perſons of 
Plebeian rank. - | 3 
The authors of the new regulations, knowing 
that the majority of the Centuries was compoſed of 
Patricians, or was ſtill under the influence of that 
order, were not ſatisfied with the mere privilege of 
being qualified to ſtand for the Conſulate. They 
inſiſted, that at leaſt one of the Conſuls ſhould be 
a Plebeian ; and having prevailed in this, as in the 
other conteſted points, the Plebeian party entered 
immediately on the poſſeſſion of their new privilege, 
v. C. 387. and raiſed Publius Sextius, the Tribune, who had 
been ſo active in the cauſe of his conſtituents, to 
„ -: 7 TORE AE OL | 
But while the Patricians thus incurred a repeated 
diminution of their excluſive prerogatives, they en- 
deavoured, by ſeparating the judicative from the 
executive power of the Conſul, and by committing 
the firſt to a Patrician officer, under the title of Præ- 
tor, to ſave a part from the general wreck, - ' © 
It was intended that the Prætor ſhould be ſubor- 
dinate, but next in rank, to the Conſul, He was 


attended 
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attended by two Lictors, and had his commiſſione H A 5. 


in very general terms, to judge of all differences 
that ſhould be brought before him, and to hear the 
ſuits of the people until the ſetting of the ſun. 
This unlimited juriſdiction, as we ſhall have occaſi- 
on to obſerve, came to be gradually circumſcribed 
by its own precedents, and by the accumulating 
edicts of ſucceſſive Prætors. One perſon at firit 
was ſuppoſed able to diſcharge all the duties of this 
office; but the number, in order to keep pace with 
the growing multiplicity of civil affairs, was after- 
wards gradually increaſed. . __ | 
Another political change, by which the Patrici- 
ans procured ſome compenſation for what they had 
now ſurrendered, was made about the ſame time. 
The care of the public ſhows and entertainmeats 
had hitherto belonged to the Ediles of the People. 
The office of Edile being at its firſt inſtitution ex- 
penſive, was likely to become gradually more ſo by 
the frequent additions which were made to the feſti- 
vals, and by the growing demands of the people 
for ſhows and amuſements. The Plebeians com- 
plained of this charge as a burden on their order, 
and the oppoſite party offered to relieve them of it, 
provided that two officers for this purpoſe, under 
the title of Curile Ediles, ſnould be annually elected 


| from among the Patricians (n). 


By theſe inſtitutions the Nobles, while they ad- 
mitted the Plebeians to partake in the dignity of 
Conſul, reſerved to their own order the excluſive 
right to the offices of Prætor and Edile : By the lait 
of which they had the direction of ſports and 
public entertainments; a ſtation which, in a ſtate 
that was coming gradually under the government 
of popular aſſemblies, became, in proceſs of time, 
a great object of ambition, and a principal acceſs 
to power. 5 | „ 4 

1 0 Liv, lib. vi. e. 44 · 
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The deſign or the effect of this inſtitution did 
not eſcape the notice of the Plebeian party. They 
complained, that while the Patricians affected to 
reſign the excluſive title to one office, they had 
engroſſed two others, inferior only in name, equal 
in conſideration and influence. But no excluſive 


advantage could be long retained by one order, 


while the other was occaſionally poſſeſſed of the le- 
giſlative and ſupreme executive power. All the 
offices, whether of Prætor or Edile, of Dictator or 
Cenſor, were, in proceſs of time, filled with per- 
ſons of either rank; and the diſtinction of Patrician 
or Plebeian became merely nominal, or ſerved as a 
monument of the ariſtocracy which had ſubſiſted in 
former ages. The only effect which it now had 
was favourable to the Plebeians; as it limited the 
choice of Tribunes to their own order, while, in 


VU. C. 4½. common with the Patricians, they had acceſs to 


every other dignity in the State. 

Such is the account which hiſtorians have given 
us of the origin and progreſs of the Roman conſti- 
tution. This horde, in the earlieſt aceount of it, 
preſented a diſtinction of ranks, under the titles of 
Patrician, Equeſtrian, and Plebeian; and the State, 
though governed by a prince, had occaſional or or- 
dinary aſſemblies, by which it approached to the 
form of a republic. Aſſemblies to which every 
citizen was admitted were termed the Comitia; 
thoſe which were formed of the ſuperior ranks, or 
of a ſelect number, were termed the Senate. 
Among thoſe who had attained the age of man- 
hood, to be Noble and to be of the Senate were 
probably ſynonymous terms. But after the intro- 
duction of the Cenſus, ſeparate rolls were kept 
for the Senate, the Equeſtrian Order, and the 
People. Theſe rolls were compoſed by different 
officers in ſucceſſive periods of the State. A 
Senate was compoſed of a hundred members by 
| Romu- 
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Romulus (o). This number was augmented or c H Ar. 


diminiſhed at pleaſure by his ſucceſſors. The. 
Conſuls ſucceeded in this matter to the prerogative 
of the Kings; and the Cenſors were appointed to 
exerciſe it, with the other duties of the Cenſus, as a 
principal part of their functions. It is remarkable, 
that, notwithſtanding the great importance of the 
Senate in the government of their country, ſo little 
precaution was taken to aſcertain who were to be its 
conſtituent members, or to fix their legal number. 
The body was accordingly fluctuating. Individuals 
were placed or diſplaced at the diſcretion of the 
officer entruſted with the muſter, and the numbers 
of the whole increaſed or diminithed indefinitely. 
The officers of State, though not enrolled, had 
acceſs to the Senate; but their continuing mem- 
bers, after their year in office expired, depended on 
the diſcretion of the Cenſors. It ſeemed to be 
ſufficient for the purpoſes of this conſtitution, that 
the Senate ſhould be a meeting of the ſuperior claſs 
of the citizens. 


3 


As the noble and popular Aſſemblies had their Recapitula- 
exiſtence under the Kings, the tranſition from don. 


monarchy to republic in ſo ſmall a State, by ſubſti- 

tuting elective and temporary Magiſtrates in place 
of the King, was ealy. A {ſufficient occaſion was 
given to it in the abuſes which were felt in the laſt 
reign of the monarchy. The diſorders incident to 
the ſhock of parties, who were ſet free from a 
former controul, required, on occaſion, the remedy 
of a diſcretionary authority veſted in ſome perſon 
who might be entruſted with the public ſafety, and 
ſoon led to the occaſional inſtitution of a dictatorial 
power. The high prerogatives claimed and main- 


te) Liv. lib. i. c. 8. According to Livy the Senate conſiſted of no more 
than a hundred members at the death of Romulus; but, according to Di- 
ony ſius, their numbers had been augmented by a popular election at the ad- 
miſſion of the Sabines; ſome writers lay to two hundred; others, only to 


one hundred and fiity, Dionyl, lib. ii. c. 47. 


tained 
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BOOK tained by one party, obliged the other to aſſume a 
poſture of defence, and to place themfelves under 
the conduct of leaders properly authoriſed to vindi- 
cate their rights. Theſe rights were underſtood by 
degrees to imply equality, and, in the ſucceſſive in- 

ſtitutions that followed, put every citizen in poſſeſ- 

ſion of equal pretenſions to preferment and ho- 

nours; pretenſions which were to be limited only 

by the great diſtinction which Nature has made be- 

tween the capacities, merits, and characters of 

men, and which are ſubject, in every community, 

+» to be warped by the effects of education and 
fortune. 

New departments of State, or additions to the 
number of officers employed in them, were conti- 
nually ſuggeſted by the increaſe of civil affairs; and 

while the territory of the republic was but a ſmall 
part of lug the meaſure of her political govern- 
ment was full, and the liſt of her officers complete. 
Functions which, in the firſt or ſimpleſt ages, were 
either unknown or had been committed to the 
King alone, were now thrown into ſeparate lots 
or departments, and furniſhed their ſeveral occu- 
pations to two Conſuls, one Prætor, two Cenſors, 
four Ediles, and eight Quæſtors, beſides officers 
of theſe different ranks, who, with the titles of 
Proconſul, Proprætor, and Proquæſtor, and with- 
out any limitation of number, were employed 
wherever the exigencies of the State required their 
ſervice. 
In this account of the Roman conſtitution we are 
come nearly to that ſtate of its maturity (p) at 
which Polybius began to obſerve and to admire the 
felicity of its inſtitutions, and the order of its ad- 
miniſtration, The Plebeians were now reconciled 
to a government to which they themſelves had ac- 
ceſs, and citizens of every rank made great efforts 


(p) As it ſtood in the fifth and ſixth centuries of Rome. 


of 


— 
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of induſtry in a State in which men were allowedc HA b. 
to arrive at eminence, not only by advantages of II. 
fortune, but likewiſe by perſonal qualities. The 

Senate and Aſſemblies of the People, the Magiſ- 

trates and Select Commiſſioners, had each their de- 
partments, which they adminiſtered with an ap- 
pearance of ſovereign and abſolute ſway, and 
without any interfering of intereſts or jealouſy of 

wer. | 

The Conſuls were deſtined to the command of 
armies ; but, while at Rome, ſeemed to have the 
higheſt prerogatives in the adminiſtration of all civil 
and political affairs. They had under their com- 
mand all the other officers of State, except the Tri- 
bunes of the People; they introduced all foreign 
ambaſſadors ; and they alone could move the Se- 
nate on any ſubject of deliberation, and put their, 
acts or determinations in writing. The Conſuls, 
too, preſided with a ſimilar prerogative in the Af 
ſembly of the Centuries and in that of the Curiæ, 
propoſed the queſtion, collected the votes, declared 

the majority, and framed the act. In all military 
preparations, in making their levies as well as in 
the command of the army, they were veſted with 
high degrees of diſcretionary power (9) over all the 
troops of the commonwealth, compoted of Roman 
citizens or allies, They commanded the treaſury, 
as far as neceſſary to the ſervice on which they were 
employed, and had one of its Commithoners, or 
Quæſtors, appointed to attend their court, and to 
receive their orders. 

The Senate, however, had the ordinary admini- 
ſtration of the revenue, took account of its receipts 
and diſburſements, and ſuffered no money to be 
iſſued without their own decree, or the warrant of 
the Conſul in actual ſervice. Even the money de- 


(%) Vid. Zonar. N® 501. Frontini Stragemata, lib, iv. Val. Max. lib. 
ii. c. 7. a 
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n O o x creed by the Cenſors for the repair of public build- 


ings, and the execution of public works, could not 


be iſſued by the Queſtors without an act of the Se- 
nate to authoriſe it. All crimes and diforders that 


were committed among the free inhabitants of Italy, 
or municipal allies of the State, all diſputes of a pri- 
vate or public nature that aroſe among them, came 
under the juriſdiction and determination of the Se- 
nate. All foreign embaſhes were received or diſ- 
patched, and all negociations were conducted, by 
this body. In ſuch matters the People did no 
more than affirm or reverſe what the Senate, after 
mature deliberation, had decreed, and for the moſt 
part gave their conſent as a matter of form; inſo- 
much, that while perſons, who obſerved the high 


executive powers of the Conſul, conſidered the 
State as monarchical ; foreigners, on the contrary, 


who reſorted on public buſineſs to Rome, were 
apt to believe it an ariſtocracy veſted in the 
Senate. 

The People, notwithſtanding, had reſerved the 
{overeignty to themſelves, and, in their ſeveral aſ- 
{emblies, exerciſed the powers of legiſlation, and 
conferred all the offices of State (r). They like- 
wiſe, in all criminal matters, held the ſupreme ju- 
riſdiction. In their capacity of ſovereign, they 
were the fole arbiters of life and death; and, even 
in their capacity of ſubjects, did not ſubmit to re- 
ſtraints which, in every other State, are found ne- 
cellary to government. | 

A citizen while accuſed of any crime, continued 
at liberty until ſentence was given againſt him, and 
might withdraw from his proſecutors at any ſtage 
of the trial, even while the laſt Century was deh- 


vering its votes. A voluntary baniſhment from the 


Forum, from the meetings of the Senate, and the 


{r) In the Centuries they enacted laws, and elefted the officers of State. 
in the Curiz they appointed officers to military command, 


aſſemblies 
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aſſemblies of the People, was the higheſt puniſh-c H Af. 
ment, which any citizen, unleſs he remained to ex- 

ſe himſelf to the effects of a formal ſentence, was 
obliged to undergo; and it was expreſsly ſtipu- 
lated, that, even at Tibur or Præneſte, a few miles 
from Rome, a convict who had withdrawn from 
judgment ſhould be ſafe (5). 

Parts ſo detached were not likely to act as one 
body, nor to proceed with any regular concert; 


— — 


NE ERS] rern. DP 


DDr eee E 2 D ——— A 


: 

and the State ſeems to have carried, in all its t 
eſtabliſhments, the ſeeds of diſſention and tumult. F 
It was long ſupported, nevertheleſs, by the un- ; 
common zeal of its members in favour of a com- i 
monwealth in which they enjoyed ſo much free- 7 ; 
dom, and in which they were veſted with ſo much 4 
perſonal conſequence. + 
The ſeveral members of the conſtitution, while I 
in appearance ſupreme, were in many reſpects de- 4 
rde on each other. 4 
The Conſuls, while in office, had the meetings [i 
and determinations of the Senate and People, in a þ 
ereat meaſure, in their power ; but they received I 
this power from the People, and were account- F 
able for the diſcharge of it at the expiration of their 4 
office. 4Y 
The Senate could reſolve, but they could not 2 
execute, until they had obtained from the People A f 
2 confirmation of their acts, and were obliged if 
to ſolicit the Tribunes for leave to proceed in 9 
| 


any matter which theſe officers were inclined to 
oppoſe. 

The Senate was conſtituted, or formed, at regu- 
lar periods, at the diſcretion of the Conſuls c or Cen- 
lors, officers named by the People. 


() The laws of Publilius, which gave the power of legiſlation to the 
Plebeian Aſſemblies, and that of Valerius, which ſecured every citizen in 
the right of appeal to the People at large, after being repeatedly re-enaQted, 
Were now in full force (Liv. lib. x. c. $.). 
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BOOK The city, nevertheleſs, was over-awed by the 
i Senate and officers of State. On great and alarm. 
* "ing occaſions, the People themſelves were no longer 
ſovereigns than they were allowed by the Senate 
and Conſuls to hold this character. The Senate 
and Conſuls having it in their power to name a 
Dictator, could at once transfer the ſovereignty of 
the State to a ſingle perſon, and ſubject every citizen 

to his authority. Every individual held his place 
on the rolls at the will of the Cenſors, and his pro- 
perty at the diſpoſal of courts that were compoſed 

of Senators ; the ſervants of the Public in general, 
who aimed at lucrative commiſſions, depended on 
the Senate, as adminiſtrators of the treaſury, and { 
truſtees in the collection or diſburſements of the i 
public money (7); and every Roman youth, when Mt *"* 
embodied in the legions, entruſted his. honours and air 

his life in the hands of the Conſul, or Commander Wt; 

in Chief (u). Wor: 
The maſs, however, was far from being ſo well a, 
compacted, or the unity of power ſo well eſtab- Wt Th 
liſhed, as ſpeculative reaſoners ſometimes think ne- Rot 
cCedſſary for the order of government. The Senate bee 
and the popular Aſſemblies, in their legiſlative ca- bor 
pacities, counteracted one another. The numbers le 
required to conſtitute a legal Aſſembly of the de 

8 People, the qualification of a citizen which intitled Mt 
him to be conſidered as a member of the common- o 


| 

() The influence which the Senate poſſeſſed as adminiſtrators of the 
public treaſury, according to Polybius, was very great. They had a num- wh 
ber of commiſſions to give, in the collection of various duties levied on the 
navigators of rivers, the entry to ſea-ports, the produce of mines, and de- 


meſne or public lands, chiefly let out for paſturage. They had likewite con- og 
ſiderable difburſements on the repair of highways and public buildings, and ry 
in the execution of a varicty of other works. In ſuch tranſactiens great "a4 
numbers of people were concerned, as contractors, as partners with thoſe 
- who contracted with the Senate, or as e who advanced money to of 
enable the contractors to perform their articles. In all theſe ſeveral capa- hiſt 
cities the parties depended on the will of the Senate, and centinually at- as 
tended at the doors of that aſſembly, ſoliciting commiſſions, pleading for ace 
an abatement of ſome condition, for delay in the execution of ſome article of 


or relief in the caſe of unforeſeen hardſhip or loſs, 
(% Polyb, hb, vi. c. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 


wealth, 
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wealth, Were ſtill undetermined Ali | | 
pare the rotls:af the People, BE 
an citizens removing to the colonies were ae oy 


e manner, when th 5 
"gee e People, not ſufficiently aware 
, of the confequence of ſuch laws, did not attend 
l * queſtion might be determined by the we Th : 
" a _ — as the diviſion was nearly 
- equal, an 0 ing : | | 
"i qual, a deſigning magiſtrate choſe to place 
7 wy e of aliens on the rolls for this pur 
: e (x). The State bo 6560 
1 po te took its laws, not only from 
n the 
id (x) In the ſettlement of R F 
outlaws, fugitives, or ca N e e of every quality, whether 
* pt ere received . 
| firſt ages of the republic, ali „Wer ved without diſtinction.— l 
publi-, aliens ſettling at Rom : a the 
en and even placed on the rolls e were admitted as citize 
| Us of the Senate. —T . ns, 
the Claudian family e.—The Tarquins, and the firſt of 
d mily, were emigrants from the neighbouri 8 
After the eſtabliſhment of the Cenſ e aig, bouring cantons. — 
er N Coslals, and, laſt of au, the n 
People at pleaſure, They 163 (Ak the rolls of the Senate and. 
| th the city who claimed to be inrolled ; but wh ery reaCUy Every jnnaliget 
ell the popular aſſemblies at Rome came to be ws ON wi YOURS gay of 
Ky — the inhabitants of Latibm crowded to 2 ered as a privilege of 
| , 4; were ſometimes put upon the rolls by one C ful, wy bo Rn. 
oy N is colleague ; and in every ſuch caſe the ne onſul, and forbid the city . 
5 2175 policy, prevailed, —Such as actuall Feld A eee 
| oe Neben means to be inlerted in the T 4 g q ” Rome, ſooner or 
a- u that they were deſerted b = and the towns of Latium 
2 orted to Rome for this purpoſe, and "vs h 4 5 their people, who re- F 
To ned. They obtained a lam, b 2 they were likely to be de popu- 
the rolls of th by wh ch Latin emigrants w P 
he mate 3 e Roman People, exeept they had left 2 excluded from 
oo = 2 4 e jms ped, towns they had left. And this ſee - fepring to replace 
| Sonne 0 ed at Rome to regulate or reſtrain the natu liz . 3 me 
n- thors have affirmed, that, ev 3 ralization of aliens. 
on the rolls of the P „ that, even while aliens were ſo eaſily admi 
r e People, Roman citizens, accept y admitted 
a * forfeited their political rights In thi Pep 2 ſettlements in the 
the = e mg of mere abſence have been miſtak 'fo ever, it is probable, 
um- who EXC uſion. Whoever ceaſed to give in hi en 107-0 ERIE AIG 00s 
the AO leſt his ward or tribe in the city to reſide a * N at the Cenſus, or 
1 chat N ward, nor placed in any claſs It did 1 
on- 4 6 ad forfeited his right, or might not ol It did not follow, however, 
ie he Cenſus. In this caſe he w la im it as often as he attended 
citizen. and ; as upon 2 foot of equal 
reat 8 and in the ſame manner received bf equality eee 
ee . eg other officer who took the muſter or rejected at the will of the Cen- 
y to of 8 1s account of the Roman colonie 3 | 5 
a pa- gonius, whoſe opinion, i ies, writers have followed th F 4 
# | e opinion, in every circumſtance lean a> Eg : 


biſtory, is of k . 

is of great authority. In thi . 

the y. In this particular, h 5 

| | oe Ig paſſage he has quoted oe af 2 it happens, that 

ticle of e perverted. Livy relates, lib ale n 
 Percmciour ine pear of Rome ie hundred and bene ee 
in any Roman cog — all Latins who gave their — — 

th, y ſhould be conſidered as Roman citizens; bac char — 
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BOOK the Aſſemblies, which were held, however irre, 
— gularly, within the capital, but from militar 
'_ detachments and armies, when abroad in the! 


held (y). Yet, under all theſe defects, as we have 
repeated occaſions to obſerve, they enjoyed the 
moſt envied diſtinftion of nations, continual prof- 
perity, and an almoſt uninterrupted ſucceſſion of 


Senate rejected this claim when offered by perſons wha were annexed to 
the colonies of Puteoli, Salernum, and Buxentum. Nevum jus ee ann 0 
Ferentinatibus tentatum, ut Latini, qui in celoniam Romanam nomina dediſſen, 
cives Romani efſent. Puteslos, Salernumgue et Buxentum adſcripti colini, qui 
nomina dederunt quum eb id ſe pro ci vibus Remanis ferrent; Senatus judicavit 
non eſſe eos cives Romans. There was a diſtinction between Roman colonies 
and colonies of Roman citizens. The firtt might be Latins, or other allies, 
planted under the authority of the Roman State, The ſecond were pro. 
bably gitizens. And the whole amount of this paſſage was to prove, that 
Latins were not to be conſidered as Roman citizens, merely becauſe they 
reſided in fome colony of Roman citizens. But the quotation of Sigoniu; 
is as follows, and gives a wonderful perverſion to the paſſage in queltion; 
De antiquo Jure Italiæ, lib. ii, c. 3.“ Quare aſeripti coloni nomine qui- 
** dem erant cives Romani, re vero coloni. Teſtem poſtulatis? non lenge 
abiero. Preſto eſt Livius qui ſcribit, lib. xxxiv. Puteolos, Sa lernum et 
Buxentum civium Ryman, Adſcripti coloni, qui nomina dederant cum d 
© id ſe pro civibus ferrent; Senatus judicaſſe non eſſe eos cives Romanos; 
et alis lacs narrat Ferentinates novum jus tentaſſe, ut Latini, qui in colo- 
„ niam Romanam noraina dediſſent, cives Romani eſſent.“ 

The perverſion of this quotation is remarkable, Different clauſes of the 
fame ſentence are quoted as ſcparate paſſages in different parts of the au- 
thor. The order of the clauſcs is fo placed, that the uſe of the firſt in ex- 
plaining the fecond is loſt, and the words c:2:um Roman. are inſerted. The 
paſſage in Livy, aſſerting that even Latin: pleaded to be admitted as citi- 
zens, becayſe they refided in ſome colony of citizens, proves the reverſe gf 
what Sigonius maintains, us. that citizens removing to colenies were dis 
franchif=d. : 5 

The fact is, that, in the time of Livy and other hiſtorians, the diſtinQi- 
on between Roman citizens, whether of the city or of the colonies, and the 
other inhabitants of Italy, was become a matter of antiquity and of mere 
curicſty ; and therefore is not by them fo fully and diſtinctly ſtated, as not 
to admit of diſpute, The coloniils ceaſing to attend at elections, or in the 
Aſſemblies of the People, and not giving in their names at the multers, 
ſubjected themſelves to all the effects of poſitive excluſion, although it is 
probable no ſuch excluſion had taken place; for even aliens were not ex- 
cluded by any poſitive law, and might be admitted on the rolls at the dil. 
eretion of the officer who precided over the multer. Antiquarians, in 
ſearch of ancient conſtitutions, ſometimes ſuppoſe that rules muſt have 
exiſted, in order to have the pleaſure of conjecturing what they were. 
(v] The Conſul C. Marcius, U. C. 398, being encamped at Sutrium in 

Etruria, aſſembled his army in their Tribes, and paſſed a law to raiſe the 
twentieth penny on the price of every ſlave that ſhould: be manumitted. 
The Senate, being pleaſed with the tax, confirmed the act; but the Tri- 
bunes, alarmed zt the precedent, obtained a reſolution, by which it was 
declared for the future to be capital for any perſon to propoſe any law iu 
fach detathey or partial Aſſemblies of the People (Liv. lib. vii. c. 16.). 


ſtateſmen, 
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gateſmen and warriors unequalled in the hiſtory ofc H A r. 

al mankind. | OFT WS. 78 , 
the In about one hundred years after they began tov; © 6. 
ve BY reſtore their city from the ruins in which it was laid 

the by the Gauls, they extended their ſovereignty from „ 


ol. the fartheſt limits of Tuſcany on the one ſide, to 
of Bi the ſea of Tarentum and the ſtraits of Meſſina on 
the other; and as the conteſt of parties at home led 


to a ſucceſſion of political eſtabliſhments, their fre- 

ſen, quent wars ſuggeſted the policy which they adopt- 

= ed reſpecting foreign nations, and the arrangement 

of their national force. 25 | 

pro. They had for ſome time diſcontinued the prac- . 
tht BY tice of admitting captives into the number of their 

niu People ; but continued that of extending and ſe- 

on; BY curing their acquiſitions, by colonies of their own +» 

a. citizens, or of ſuch allies as they could moſt ſe- 7 


n WF curely truſt. They exacted from the cantons of 
no; BY Italy which they vanquiſhed, contributions of ſub- 
ſiſtence and cloathing for the benefit of their ar- 
the mies; and they generally impoſed ſome condition 


123 of this ſort as a preliminary to every negociation or : 
The WF treaty of peace (2). „ a 

nigh Their forces conſiſted of native Romans, and ofu. c. 415. 
dis their allies in Italy, nearly in equal parts. The le- 

00. gion, ſays Livy, had been formerly arrayed in a 

che continued line, or compacted column (a); but, in f 
Lok the courſe of the wars which led to the conqueſt of 

the Italy, came to be formed in diviſions, and had dif- 

ters, . ; * 

WW ferent orders of light and heavy-armed infantry, 


as well as cavalry. The light- armed infantry 
51 were called the Velites, and were ſuppoſed to ply 
ure in the front, on the flank, or in the rear of the 


n in army; and their ſervice was, to keep the heavy- 
2 armed foot undiſturbed by miſſiles till they came 
Tri- into cloſe action with the enemy. | 


_ (s) Liv, lib. viii. c. 2. & 2. Lib. ix. c. 43. Lib. x. c. f. & 37. 
() Liv. lib, viii. c. 8. | 


The 
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Book The heavy-armed foot conſiſted of three orders, 


called the Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii ; of whom 


F each had its ſeparate diviſions or manipules ; and 


thoſe of the different orders were placed in three 
different rows, and at diſtances from each other, 
equal to the front of the diviſion. By this diſpoſi- 
tion the manipules of the firſt and ſecond row could 
either act ſeparately, or, by mutually filling up their 
intervals, could complete the line, leaving the Tri- 
arii, in time of action, as a body of reſerve, to ſup- 
port the line, or fill up the place of any manipule 
that might be forced by the enemy. And, in or- 
der to facilitate occaſionally this change of diſpoſi- 


tion, the diviſions of one row faced the intervals of 


the other (5). They were armed with the pilum, 
| which 


(5) This account of the Roman legion is not without its difficulties. It 
appears irrational to break and diſperſe the ſtrength of a body in this man- 
ner; and Cæſar makes no mention of any ſuch diſtinction of orders, of the 
manipules, of the rows in which they were formed, or of the intervals at 
which they fought. His legion conſiſted of ten cohorts, formed from right 
to left ona continued front. Polybius, however, one of the beſt military 
hiſtorians, and himſelf an eye-witneſs of the diſpoſition of the Roman le- 
gion in action, as well as on the parade, is very explicit in this account of 
it; refers to it in the deſcription of the Roman march (Polyb. liv. vi. c. 38), 
in the deſcription of every battle (Polyb. lib. iii. c. 1, 2, 3, 4), and (Po- 
Iyb. lib. xv. c. 10.) in ſtating the comparative advantages of the Roman le- 
gion and Macedonian phalanx (Polyb. lib. xvii. c. 28.). The phalanx be- 
ing a column of indefinite de cloſe ranks, and a continued front, with 
lances 'or ſpears, it was impregnable to the ſhert ſword and looſe order of 


the Romans, ſo long as it preſerved its front entire, and the ſpear-man 


made no opening for the Roman ſoldier to enter within the point of his 

weapon. 3 | 
ie is obſerved that the Romans made their attack in ſeparate diviſions 
and at intervals, in order to bring on ſome irregularity in the front of the 
pbalanx, and in order to make ſome openings by which the Roman ſoldier 
could enter with his ſword, and, once within the point of his enemy's 
ſpear, could perform great ſlaughter with little reſiſtance (Plutarch in vit. 
P. Emilii. Liv, lib. xliv. c. 41. Neque ulla evidentior cauſa victoriæ 
fuit quam quod multa paſſim prælia erant quæ fluctuantes; turbarant pri- 
mo, deinde disjecerunt phalanges). From this account then it is probable, 
that the Romans did not divide their legion into orders and manipules, nor 
fight at intervals, until after they adopted the ſhort ſtabbing ſword, which 
is laid to have been originally from Spain; and that they continued to 
make this diſpoſition ſo long only as they had to do with enemies who uſed 
the ſpear and continued front; that after the ſocial war in Italy and their 
own civil wars began, they diſcontinued the ſeparate manipules, and 
ſought to ſtrengthen themſelves againſt an army like their own, by pre- 
ſenting a continued front.” Livy accordingly marks the time at which the 
formation of manipules, at intervals, was adopted. Polybius marks the 
continuance 
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which was a heavy javelin or ſpear to be caſt at the c HAP. 
enemy, and with a ſhort and maſſy ſword fitted to . 
frike or to thruft, They bore an oblong ſhield, four 
feet high by two and a half feet broad, with a hel- 
met, breaſtplate, and greav es. 

In the ſtructure of theſe weapons and this defen- 
five armour, the Romans conſulted at once both 
the principal cauſes of courage in a ſoldier, his con- 
ſciouſneſs of the means to annoy his enemy, and 
of a power to defend himſelf. And with theſe ad- 
vantages they continued for ages to prevail in moſt 
of their confſicts, and were the model which other 


nations endeavoured to imitate (c) in the form of 
their armies, and in the choice of their weapons. 

f It is underſtood in the antiquities of this People, 

15 that when they were aſſembled for any purpoſe, 

h whether of fate or of war, they were termed the . 
lt Army. In their muſters a Plebeian was a foot ſol- 


n- dier, the Knight a horſeman, and the Legion a 


mere detachment of the whole, draughted for the 
be year, or embodied for a particular ' ſervice. The 
7 men, as well as the officers, -in the firſt period of 
of the Hiſtory of the Republic, were annually re- 
» WE licved or exchanged; and even after it ceaſed to be 
A the practice thus annually to relieve the private 
rl men, and after the ſame legions were employed 
of during a ſucceſſion of ſome years, yet the People, 


is to the lateſt period of the commonwealth, conti- 
nued to form the armies of their country; and the 


18 Api | ee. | a 

. officer of ſtate was ſtill underſtood to command in 

« virtue of his civil magiſtracy, or in virtue of a mi- 
f ee | | | 

* continuance of it, and Cæſar evidently marks the diſcontinuance of it. It 

. is extremely probable, that the laſt change was one of thoſe made by Ma- 

, rius, and was introduced into the Roman armies in the ſocial war. 

r The three orders of Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii, were extremely pro- 

h per to mark the diſtinction of claſſes ſubſiſting among Roman citizens, 

0 who were, nevertheleſs, all of them equally bound, on occaſion, to ſerve 

4 in the condition of private ſoldiers: And this may be one reaſon to incline 

r s to aſcribe the diſcontinuance of this diſtribution to Marius, who was a | 

4 great leveller of ranks. | 

- (e) Polyb. lib, vi. c. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. | 
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litary qualification which never failed to accompany 
it. No citizen could aſpire to any of the higher 


offices in the commonwealth, until he had been in- 


rolled in the Legions, either ten years if on horſe. 


back, or ſixteen years if on foot; and, notwith. 
ſtanding the ſpecial commiſſions that were occaſi- 
onally given for ſeparate objects of ſtate or of war, 
civil and military rank were never disjoined. Equal 
care was taken to furniſh the riſing ſtateſman and 
warrior with the technical habits of either -profel- 
fion ; or rather to inſtruct him, by his. occaſional 
application to both, not to miſtake the forms of of- 


fice in either for the buſineſs of ſtate or of war, nor 


to reſt his pretenſions to command on any, accom- 


pliſhment ſhort of that ſuperior knowledge of man- 


kind, and thoſe excellent perſonal qualities of pe- 
netration, ſagacity, and courage, which give the 
perſon poſſeſſed of them an aſcendant, as a friend 
or as an enemy, in any ſcene or department of hu- 
man affairs. It may be difficult to determine, whe- 
ther we are to conſider the Roman eſtabliſhment 
as civil or military; it certainly united, in a very 
high degree, the advantages of both, and conti- 
nued longer to blend the profeſſions of ſtate and of 
war together, than we are apt to think conſiſtent 
with that propriety of character which we require 
in each : but to this very circumſtance, probably, 
among others, we may fafely aſcribe, in this dil 
tinguiſhed republic, the great ability of her coun- 
cils, and the irreſiſtible force with which they were 
executed (d). e n 17105 

During a period of about one hundred and 
twenty years after the rebuilding of Rome, the Ro- 
mans were engaged in a continual ſeries of wars; 


-firſt with the Latins and with their own colonies, 


who wiſhed to diſengage themſelves from ſo une- 
qual an alliance; afterwards with the Etruſcans on 


(4) Polyb. lib. vi, c. 17. | 
the 
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the one hand, and with the Samnites, Campanians,c H A p. 


and Tarentines on the other. They quatrelled 
with the Samnites firſt in behalf of the Campanians, 
who, in order to obtain their protection, made a 
ſurrender of themſelves and of all their poſſeſſions. 
This act of ſurrender they afterwards had occaſion 
to enforce againſt the Campanians themſelves, who 
endeavoured, when too late, to recover their liber- 
ties, 

The Samnites were a fierce nation, inhabiting 
that tract of the Appenines which extends from 
the confines of Latium to thoſe of Apulia; and 
who, to the advantages of their mountainous ſitua- 
tion, joined ſome ſingular and even romantic inſti- 
tutions (e), which enabled them, during above 
forty years, from the time at which their wars with 


the Romans began, to maintain the conteſt (). 


and to keep the balance of power in ſuſpence. 
During the dependence of this quarrel, the Ro- 


man armies e penetrated into Lucania and 


Apulia, and before they had reduced the Samnites, 
were known as protectors and allies, or had forced 
their paſſage as conquerors to the ſouthern extremi- 
ies of Italy. And the State itſelf, under a variety 
of titles, was in reality the head, or held a ſpecies 
of ſovereignty over all the nations who occupied 
that part of the peninſula. 

The city of Tarentum, the moſt powerful of 
the Greek ſettlements in this quarter, having ne- 
glected her military eſtabliſhments in proportion 
as ſhe advanced in the arts of peace; was alarmed 
at the near approach of the Romans, and applied 


+I. -; 


— 


for protection to Pyrrhus the king of Epirus, at u. c. 454; 


(e) Of this ſort it is mentioned, that ten of the faireſt of one ſex were 
annually ſelected as prizes to be won by the braveſt and moſt deſerving of 
the other. Strabo, lib. v. fin. The Samnites furniſhed Roman generals 
with the ſubje& of twenty-four triumphs, but, mixed with checks and diſ- 
graces more remarkable than any they had received in the courſe of their 
wars with any other nation. Florus, lib. i. c. 16, 

(F) Liv, lib. x. c. 31. 
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B © © Kthat time greatly diſtinguiſhed among the military f 
r adventurers of Macedonia and Greece. They i 
>” wiſhed to employ the military ſkill of this prince, f. 
without being expoſed to fall a prey to his ambi- 
tion; and invited him to come, without any army Wl 
of his own, to take the command of their people, v 
vhoſe numbers they magnified, in order to induce  þ 
him to accept of their offer. But, like moſt foreign o 
military protectors, he appears to have had, toge- a 
ther with many ſchemes of ambition againſt thoſe 1 
on whom he made war, ſome deſigns likewiſe on ir 
the State he was brought to defend. With this WW h 
double intention he did not rely on the forces of re 
Tarentum, but paſſed into Italy at the head of a n 
numerous army, formed on the model of the Ma. in 
cedonians, and accuſtomed to ſervice in the wars of ir 
that country and'of Greece. ; 
This is the firſt enemy whoſe forces can be con- Bl 
ſidered as a known meaſure, with which to com- Nec 
pare, or by which we can eſtimate, the power and q 
military attainments of the Romans. They had Bl p- 
been victorious in Italy, but the character and 
| proweſs of the enemies they had vanquiſhed are tu 
unknown. This prince knew the arts of war as ll P 
they were practiſed in Macedonia and in Greece, Wl th 
and was reputed one of the firſt captains of that or Ml th 
any other age (g). He accordingly prevailed over Wl ta 
the Romans in ſome of their firſt encounters; but fi 
found that partial victories did not ſubdue this peo- © 
ple, nor decide the conteſt. Having vaſt ſchemes BM © 
of ambition in Sicily and Africa, as well as in Italy, 
he ſuddenly ſuſpended his operations againſt the 
Romans, to comply with an invitation he received 
from Syracuſe, to poſſeſs himſelf of that kingdom MF © 


(g) Pyrrhus, it is ſaid, was ſiruck with the military aſpect of the Ro- « 

mans, and admired in particular the form of their encampments. The 

Greeks always endeavoured to avail themſelves of natural ſtrengths, and 

accommodated the diſpoſition of their camp to the ground'; but the Ro- 

- mans, trulting only to their artificjal works, -pitched on the plain, and al- 
ways encamped in the ſame form. Plutarch in vit. Pyrrhi. 7 


in 
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in behalf of his ſon, who had ſome pretenſions to itc KH a v. 
in the right of Agathocles; from whom he was de- 1. 
ſcended.'' * | BOLDLY eee, e 
In order to purſue this object, he endeavoured 
to obtain a peace or ceſſation of arms in Italy; but 
was told, that, in order to treat with the Romans, 
he muſt evacuate their country and return to his 
own (7). With this anſwer he paſſed into Sicily; 
and after ſome operations which were ſucceſsful, 
though not ſufficiently ſupported by his partizans 
in that country to obtain the end of his expedition, 
he returned again into Italy for the defence of Ta- 
rentum; but found that during his abſence the Ro- 
mans had made a conſiderable progreſs, and were 
in condition to repay the defeats they had ſuffered 
in the beginning of the war. Having brought this 
matter to the proof in ſeveral encounters, he com- 
mitted the defence of Tarentum to one of his offi 
cers; and after this fruitleſs attempt to make con- 
queſts beyond the Ionian Sea, in which he had em- 
ployed fix years, he returned to his own country. 
The Romans continuing the war againſt Taren- x. c. 47. 
tum, in about two years after the departure of 
Pyrrhus from Italy, made themſelves maſters of 
the place. Here, it is mentioned, they found, for 
| the firſt time, the plunder of an opulent city, con- 
taining the models of elegant workmanſhip in the 
fine arts, and the apparatus of an exquiſite luxury. 
* in former times,” ſays Florus, the victorious 
generals of Rome exhibited in their triumphs 
„ herds of cattle driven from the Sabines and the 
* Volſci, the empty cars of the Gauls, and broken 
“ arms of the Samnites: but in that which was 
* ſhewn for the conqueſt of Tarentum, the pro- 
ceſſion was led by Theſſalian and Macedonian 
The captives, followed with carriages loaded with 
aol ! precious furniture, with pictures, ſtatutes, plate, 


(5) Liy, Epitome, lib. xiii. Plutarch in. vit. Pyrrb. 
in G 2 E and 
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Spoils which, we may gueſs, in the firſt exhibition 
3 were valued at Rome more as the public 
trophies of victory, than felt as the baits of pri. 
vate avarice, or the objects of a mean admiration, 
The Roman citizen as yet lived content in his cot- 
tage, furniſhed in the rudeſt manner; and he ſub. 
ſifted on the ſimpleſt fare, the produce of his own 
labour. Curius Dentatus, the Conſul who obtain- 
ed this triumph, having the offer of fifty jugera as 
a reward from the public for his ſervices, would 
accept of no more than ſeven, This, he ſaid, is 
the ordinary portion of a citizen, and that perſon 
muſt be an unworthy member of the common- 
wealth who can wiſh for more (. | 

From the reduction of Tarentum the Romans 
may be conſidered as the ſovereigns of Italy, al- 
though their dominion was extremely ill defined, 
either in reſpect to its nature or to its extent. They 
but in a few inſtances laid claim to abſolute ſove- 
reignty, and leaſt of all over thoſe who were moſt 
ſubmiſſive to their power. It was their maxim to 
ſpare the obſequious, but to cruſh the proud (ö); 
an artful profeſſion, by which, under the pretences 
of generoſity and magnanimity, they ſtated them- 
ſelves as the ſovereign nation. Under this pre- 
ſumptuous maxim their friendſhip was to be ob- 
tained by ſubmiſſion alone; and was, no leſs than 


3 Florus, lib. i. c. 18. 

(% A Roman citizen in this period might, by the Law of Licinius, have 
an eſtate of five hundred jugera, or about three hundred acres; but the 
ordinary patrimony of a noble family was probably far below this mei- 
ſure; and the lot of a citizen in the new colonies feidom exceeded ſeven 
jugeru. The people were lodged in cottages and ſlept on ſtraw (Plin. 
lib. xvili. c. 3. Cicer. pro Roſſio, Val. Max. lib. iv. c. 3.). The Ro- 
mans, till a little before the fiege of Tarentum, had no coin but copper, 
and eſtimated conſiderable ſums more commonly by the head of cattle than 
by money. They coined filver for the firſt time U. C. 325. Gold wa 
known as a precious material, and was ſometimes Joined with oxen in the 
* of diſtinguiſhed ſervices. Liv. lib. iv. c. 30. Ibid. Epitome, 
lib. xv. | h | 


() Parcere ſubjectos & debellare ſuperbos. 


their 
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* their enmity, fatal to thoſe who embraced it. Thec H Ar. 

on title of ally was, for the moſt part, no more than a 1 

lic ſpecious name, under which they diſguiſed their 

ri dominion, and under which they availed them- 

n. ſelves of the ſtrength and reſources of other nati- 

bt. ons, with the leaſt poſſible alarm to their jealouſy 

b- or pride. | 1 9 KY ba) 3 + en 4 

Vn With the Latins they had early formed an alli- 

in- ance offenſive and defenſive, in which the parties 

as mutually ſtipulated the number of troops to be fur- 

Id niſhed by each; the reſpective ſhares which each 

i3 was to have in the ſpoils of their common enemies, 

on and the manner of adjuſting any diſputes that 

n. might ariſe between them. This was the league 
which the Latins were fuppoſed to have ſo fre- 

ns quently broken, and of which the Romans ſo often 

al- 8 <cxacted the obſervance by force (m). 

d, In the firſt ſtruggles. which they made to reſtore 

ey their ſettlement deſtroyed by the Gauls, and in the 

7e- ſubſequent wars they had to maintain, during a 

oſt hundred years, in ſupport of their new eſtahliſn- 

to ment, different cantons of theſe original confede- 

)): rates, as well as many of their own colonies, had 

des taken very different parts, and in the treaties which 

m- enſued, obtained, or were ſentenced to different 

e- conditions; ſome were admitted to the freedom of 

b- Rome, and partook in the prerogative of Roman 

an citizens. A few were, by their own choice, in pre- 


terence to the character of Roman citizens, per- 
mitted to retain the independency of their towns, 


e; and were treated as allies. Others, under pretence 
es- of being admitted to the freedom of Rome though 
lin, without the right of ſuffrage, were deprived of 
Ro- their corporation eſtabliſhments, and with the ti- 
*. tle of Citizens, treated as ſubjects. A few were 
os governed in form by a military power, and 


() Dionyſ. Hal. lib. vi. p. 415. Liv. lib. vi. c. 10, lib. ix, c. 43. 


eif | by 
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B O o Kk by a Prefect or Magiſtrate annually ſent from 
L Rome(s). | | | 

From this unequal treatment aroſe the variety of 
conditions by which the natives of Italy were diſ- 
tinguiſhed,. as Colonies, Municipal Towns, Allies, 
Præfectures, or Provincial Governments, until about | 
181 years after this date, when, as will be mentioned 
in the ſequel, the whole was put upon the ſame foot- 
ing by the general admiſſion of all the Italians upon 
the rolls of the Roman People. 


(=) The city of Capua, together with its diſtrict of Campania, was the 
firft example of a provincial government eſtabliſhed by the Romans in any 
of their conqueſts. The Campanians, in order to be protected againſt the 
Samnites, had delivered themſelves up to the Romans. But they ſoon after 
became ſenſible of their folly, in truſting their defence to any force but their 
own, or in reſigning their power as a State, with a view to preſerve any 
thing elſe, When they perceived this error, they endeavaured, in conjunc- 

tion with ſome of their neighbours, to form a party againſt their new 
maſters; and being defeated in their attempts to recoyer their independence, 
were treated with the ſeverity that is commonly employed againſt rebel 
ſubjects. Their ſenate and popular aſſembly, under pretence of ſuppreſſing 
ſeminaries of faction, were aboliſhed, and a Præfec or Governor annually 
appointed (Liv. lib. ix. e. 20.). A ſimilar courſe, under the ſame pretence, 
was ſoon after taken with Antium (Liv. lib. ix. c. 21.). This had been the 
principal ſea- port of the Volſci, and along the head of many formidable 
combinations agaiaſt the Romans, 
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CHAP. w. 


o ' Ke 


Limits of Italy. —Contiguous Nations. — Liguriane..— 
| Gauls.—Greek and Phænician Colomes of Gaul and 
Spain.-— Nations of Illyricum.-—Of Greece.-— 
Achean League.—-T hebans.— Athemans.—Afiatic 
Nations, —Pergamus,-—Syria.—FEgypt,—Carthage. 

1 —T he Mamertines of Meſſina.—Occaſion of the firſt 
War with Carthage. —Lofſes of the Parties. — 
Peace. State of the Romans. — Political or Civil 
Inſtitutions. —-Colomes.—-Muſters.—- Operation on 
the Coin. —Increaſe of the Slaves. —Gladitors.— 
Different Reſults of the War at Rome and Carthage. 
— Mutiny and Invaſion of the Mercenaries at Car- 
thage. End of this War. —Ceſſion of Sardinia. — 
War with the Itlyrians.—Firſt Correſpondence of 
Rome with Greece. E 
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NS the Romans, at the time to which our laſt c H A P. 
obſervations refer, were become the fove- 
| reigns of Italy, or, by their afcendant in fo pow. u. c. 481. 
erful a country, were enabled to act a diſtinguiſhed 
part among the nations around it; it is proper in 
this place to carry our obſervations beyond the 
boundaries of that Peninſula, and enumerate the 
powers that were then eſtabliſned on different ſides 
of it, or beyond the narrow ſeas by which it was. 
ſurrounded. | R 
Italy was not then ſuppoſed to comprehend the 
whole of that tract which has in later times been 
known under this name. Being bounded, as at 
preſent, on the South and Eaſt by the ſeas of Sicily 
and the bay of Tarentum, it extended no further 
to the North-weſt than to the Arnus on the one 
hand, and to the Rubicon on the other. 1 
| N theſe 
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BOOK theſe limits the weſtern coaſts were inhabited by a 
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number of tribes, which, under the name of Ligu- 
rians, occupied the deſcents of the Appenines and 
the South of the Alps quite to the fea-ſhore. On 
the other fide of the Appenines, from Senegallia to 
the Alps, the rich and extenſive plains on both ſides 
of the Po were in the poſſeſſion of Gauliſh nations, 
who were ſaid, ſome centuries before, to have paſ- 


ſed the mountains, and who were then actually 


ſpread over a fertile tract of more than twelve 


hundred miles in circumference. They confiſted of 


nine different hordes, that were ſuppoſed to have 

(ſed the Alps at different times. Of theſe the 
1338 Inſubres, Cenomani, and Veneti occu- 
pied the northern banks of the Po, including what 
are now the ſtates of Milan, Venice, and other 
parts of Lombardy on that ſide of the river. The 
Anianes, Boii, Egones, and Senones, were ſettled 
to the ſouthward, from the Po to the deſcents of 


the Appenines, and on the coaſts of the Hadriatic 
to Senegallia, over what are now the ſtates of Par- 


ma, Modena, Bologna, and Urbino. In this favour- 
able ſituation they appear to have abated much of 
their native ferocity, though without acquiring, in 
any conſiderable degree, the arts that improve the 
conveniencies, of life. They fed chiefly on the milk 


or the fleſh of their cattle, and were occupied en- 


tirely in the care of their arms and of their herds, 
By theſe, and the ornaments of gold, of which they 
were extremely fond, they eftimated their riches. 
They were divided into Tribes or Cantons, and 
lived in cottages huddled together, without any 
form'of towns or of villages. The leader of every 
horde was diſtinguiſhed by his retinue, and valued 
himſelf chiefly on the number of his followers. 
They had made frequent encroachments on the 
ſtates of Etruria and Umbria, but were met at laſt, 
and ſtopped in their progreſs, by the Romans, 
Such of them as were ſettled within the Rubicon, 

and 
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and from thence to- Senegallia, had, about three c HA P. 
ears before the arrival of Pyrrhus in Italy, been, . = 

obliged to acknowledge the authority of the Roman 

State (a). | 

The coaſts of the Mediterranean, to the weſt- 
ward of Italy, had been known to the nations of 
Greece and of Aſia, and had received many colo- 
nies from, thence, which formed trading ſettlements, 
and remained altogether diſtinct from the natives. 
Such were the Greek colonies at Marſeilles, Empo- 
riæ, Saguntum, and the Tyrian colony at Gades on 
the 3 of the ocean. On the other ſide of Italy, 
and round the Hadriatic, were ſettled a number of 
ſmall nations, the Iſtrians, Dalmatians, and Illyri- 
ans; of which, at the time when the Romans be- 
came acquainted with the navigation of this gulf, 
the Illyrians, being the chief or principal power, 
extended eaſtward to the confines of Macedonia. 

Alexander the Great had finithed the career of v. c. 4zr. 
his victories about ſixty years before this date. His 
hereditary dominions, as well as his perfonal con- 
queſts, were diſmembered, and become the patri- 
mony of officers, who had learned under him to 
affect the majeſty and the power of kings. Mace- 
donia was governed by Antigonus Dozon, who, 
together with the principality of Pella, held under 
his dependence Epirus, Theſſaly, and Greece, to 
the iſthmus of Corinth. He had contended with 
with Pyrrhus, the late invader of Italy, for part of 
this territory ; and, by the death of this adventurer, 
was now in poſſeſſion of the whole. 

On one part of the coaſt of the lonian Sea, and 
on the Gulf of Corinth, were ſettled the Etolians, 
who, during the proſperity of Greece, had been an 
obſcure and. barbarous horde ; but had now, by 
ihe confederacy of a number of cantons, laid many 
diſtricts around them under contribution, and acted 


(a) Polyb. lib. ii, c. 17. 19. 29. 


a diſtin- 
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n O o K adiſtinguiſhed part in the wars and tranſactions that 


L 


followed. | 

On the other ſide of the Gulf of Corinth a fimi- 
lar confederacy was formed by the Achæan league. 
The name of Achæa, in the fabulous ages, was the 
molt general denomination of Greeks. When other 
names, of Dorians and Ionians, of Athenians and 
Spartans, became more diſtinguiſhed, the name of 
Acheans was appropriated to the tribes who occu- 
pied the ſea-coaſt, or the Gulf of Corinth, from Elis 
to Sicyon. On this tract twelve little cantons, 
Dymæ, Phara, Tritza, Rhipes, Thaſium, Patræ, 
Pellene, Ægium, Bura, Carymia, Olenos, and 
Hellice (5), having changed their government from 
principalities to republics, formed themſelves into 
a league for their common defence. Hellice had 


been, from time immemorial, the ſeat of their aſ- 


ſembly ; but this place having been overwhelmed 
by an inundation of the ſea, their meetings were 


transferred to /Egium. 


In the more famous times of Sparta, Athens, and 
Thebes, theſe little cantons being ſituated on a poor 
and rocky ſhore, without ſhipping and without har- 
bours (c), were of no conſideration in the hiſtory 


of Greece; they took no part in the defence of 
that country from the invaſions of Darius, or of 
Xerxes, or in the diviſions that followed under the 


hoſtile banners of Sparta and. of Athens. They 


began, however, to appear in re of the liber- - 
ties of Greece againſt Philip the fa 


der, and partook with the other Greeks in the de- 
feat which they received from that prince at Che- 
ronea, and in all its conſequences. Their league 
was accordingly diſſolved by the conqueror, and 
ſome of their cantons ſeparately annexed to the 
Macedonian monarchy. But about the time that 
Pyrrhus invaded Italy, Dyme, Patræ, Pharæ, and 


(6) Pauſanius, lib. vii. c. 6. | (e) Plutarch, in Vit. Arat. p. 321. 
| Tritæa 


ther of Alexan-- 
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Tritæa found an opportunity to renew their ancient c H & P. 

confederacy. They were joined in about five !V- _ 

years afterwards by the canton of Ægium, and ſuc- © * 

ceſſively by thoſe of Bura and Carynia. Theſe, 

during a period of about twenty years, continued 

to be the only. parties in this famous league. They 

had a general congreſs, at which they originally 

elected two annual officers of ſtate, and a com- 

mon ſecretary. They afterwards committed the 

executive power to one officer; and, under the 

famous Aratus of Sicyon, united that republic, 

together with Corinth and Megara, to their 

league (4). EE | 
About the time when the Romans became maſ- 

ters of Tarentum, this combination was become 

the moſt _ conſiderable power of the Peloponneſus, 

and affected to unite the whole of it under their 

banners; but. Sparta, though greatly fallen from 

the one of her ancient diſcipline and power, 


was {till too proud, or too much under the directi- 
1 on of her ambitious leaders, to ſuffer herſelf to be 
r abſorbed in this upſtart confederacy ; ſhe conti- 
's nued for ſome time its rival, and was at laſt the 


cauſe, or furniſhed the occaſion, of its fall. 
f The Thebans and Athenians, though ſtill pre- 
f tending to the dignity of independent . nations, 
e were greatly reduced, and ready to become the 
/ WE prey of any party that was ſufficiently powerful 
do reach them, by breaking through the other 
4 barriers that were flill oppoſed to the conqueſt of 
: Greece. 4 | 
8 In Aſia, a conſiderable principality was formed 
e round the city of Pergamus, and bore its name. 
1 Syria was become a mighty kingdom, extending 
- from the coaſts of Ionia to Armenia and Perſia. 
l This kingdom had been formed by Seleucus 
5 Nicanor, a principal officer in the army of Alex- 


(4) Polyb. lib, ii. c. 3. and Pauſanias, lib. vii, 
| ander, 
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BOOK ander, and it was now in the poſſeſſion of his ſon, 


Antiochus Soter. 


22 Egypt, in the ſame manner, had paſſed from the 


firſt Ptolemy to his fon Philadelphus, who, upon 
the expulſion of Pyrrhus from Italy, had entered 
into a correſpondence with the Romans. This 
kingdom included the iſland - of Cyprus; and, 
having ſome provinces on the continent of Afia, 
extended from Cælo-Syria, of which the dominion 
was ftill in conteft with Antiochus, to the defarts 
of Lybiat on the weſt and on the fouth. Beyond 
theſe deſarts, and almoſt oppoſite to the ifland of 
Sicily, lay the famous republic of Carthage, which 
was now poſſeſſed of a conſiderable territory, ſur- 
rounded by the petty African monarchies, out of 
which the great kingdom of Numidia was after- 
wards formed. 

The city of Carthage is aid te ove been ound 
ed about a hundred years earlier than Rome, and 
was now unqueſtionably farther advanced in the 
commercial and lucrative arts, and ſuperior in every 
reſource to Rome, beſides that which is derived 


from the national character, and which 1 is the conſe- 


quence of public virtue. 
[n reſpect to mere form, the conſtitution of both 
nations was nearly alike, They had a ſenate and 


popular aſſemblies, and annually elected two offi- 


cers of ſtate for the ſupreme direction of their civil 


and military affairs (e); and even at Carthage the 


departments of ftate were ſo fortunately balan- 
ced, ag to have ſtood for ages the ſhock of corrupt 
factions, without having ſuffered any fatal revolu- 
tion, or without falling into either extreme of anar- 
chy or tyrannical uſurpation. The frequent proſ- 
pect indeed, which the Carthaginians had, of in- 
eurring theſe evils, joined to the influence of a bar- 
barons ſuperſtition, which repreſented the gods as 


(e) Ariſtob. Polit. lib, ii. c. 11. 


delighted 
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delighted with human facrifices, probably rendered c H A Þ. 

their government in ſo high a degree inhuman and 

cruel. Under the ſanguinary policy of this ſtate, 

officers were adjudged, for miſtakes or want of ca- 

pacity, as well as for crimes, to expire on the croſs, 

or were condemned to ſome other horrible puniſh- 

ment equally odious and unjuſt (f), 

The Carthaginians being like Tyre, of which 

they were ſuppoſed to be a colony, ſettled on a 

peninſula, and at firſt without ſufficient land or ter- 

ritory, to maintain any conſiderable numbers of 

people, they applied themſelves to ſuch arts as 

might procure a ſubſiſtence from abroad; and be- 

came, upon the deſtruction of Tyre, the principal 

merchants and carriers to all the nations inhabiting 

the coaſts of the Mediterranean Sea. Their ſitua- 
tion, ſo convenient for ſhipping, was extremely fa- 


1. vourable to this purſuit; and their ſucceſs in it ſoon 
d put them in poſſeſſion of a territory by which they 
le became a landed as well as a naval power. They 
>4 viſited Spain, under pretence of giving ſupport and 
d BE affiſtance to the city of Gades, which, like them- 
5 ſelves, was a colony from Tyre. They became 


maſters of Sardinia, and had conſiderable poſſeſſi- 


h ons in Sicily, of which they were extremely deſirous 
d to ſeize the whole. From every part of their ac- _ 
1 quiſitions they endeavoured to derive the profit of 
il merchants, as well as the revenue of ſovereigns. 

0 In this republic, individuals had amaſſed great 
|- fortunes, and eſtimated rank by their wealth. A 
t certain eſtate was requiſite to qualify. any citizen 
- for the higher offices of ſtate ; and, in the canvas for 
- elections, every preferment, whether civil or mih- 
- tary, was venal (g). Ambition itſelf, therefore, 
* became a principle of avarice, and every Cartha- 
- ginian, in order to be great, was intent to be rich, 
Ss © Though the intereſts of commerce ſhould have in- 


5 Oroſius, lib, iv. c. 6. : (s) Polyb. lib. vi. c. 54. 
= culcated 
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B * o K culcated the deſire of peace, yet the inſſuence of a 


few leading men in the ſtate, and even the ſpirit of 
” rapacity which pervaded the people, the neceſſity 
to which they were often reduced of providing ſet- 
tlements abroad for a populace who could not be 
eaſily governed at home, led them frequently into 
foreign wars, and even engaged them in projects 
of conqueſt. But notwithſtanding this circum- 
fiance, the community ſtifled or neglected the mi. 
litary character of their own citizens, and had per- 
petual recourſe to foreigners, whom they truſted 
with their arms, and made the guardians of their 
wealth. Their armies, for the moſt part, were 
pe of Numidians, Mauritanians, Spaniards, 
Gauls, and fugitive ſlaves from every country 
around them. They were among the few nations 
of the world who had the ingenuity, or rather the 
misfortune, to make war without becoming mili- 
tary, and who could be victorious abroad, while 
they were expoſed to be a prey to the meaneſt in- 
vader at home. 

Under this vretehed policy, however, the firſt 
offices of truſt and command being reſerved for the 
natives, though the character of the people in ge- 
neral was mean and illiberal, yet a few, being de- 
ſcended of thoſe who had enjoyed the higher ho- 
nours of the ſtate, inherited the characters of ſtateſ- 
men and warriors; and, inſtead of ſuffering by the 
contagion of mercenary characters, they derived 
ſome additional elevation of 'mind from the con- 
traſt of manners they were taught to deſpiſe. And 
thus, though the State, in general, was degene- 
rate, a few of its members were qualified for great 
affairs. War, and the other objects of ſtate, natu- 
rally devolved on ſuch men, and occaſionally ren- 
dered them neceſſary to a ſedentary or corrupted 
people, who, in ordinary times, were difpoſed to 
flight their abilities, or to diſtruſt their power. 
They became unfortunately a party for war in the 
councils 
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4 councils of their country, as thoſe who were jealous c H AP. 

f of them became, with ftill leſs advantage to the 

y public, a party for peace; or, when at war, a party — 

t- who endeavoured to embarraſs the conduct of it; 

e | and, under the effe&s of misfortune, were ever 

0 ready to purchaſe tranquillity by the moſt ſhame- 

18 ful and dangerous conceſſions. 

- Carthage being miſtreſs of the ſea, was already 

l. long known on the coaſts of Italy: ſhe had treaties 

g ſubliſting with the Romans above two hundred 

d WE years, in which they mutually ſettled the limits of 

r their navigation, and the regulations of their trade, 

e And the Romans, as parties in theſe treaties, ap- 

„ pear to have had intercourſe with foreign nati- 

y ons by ſea, earlier than is ſtated in the other pe 

8 of their hiſtory. 

e In the firfi of thoſe treaties, which: is dated in v. c. 244. 

- the conſulate of L. Junius Brutus and M. Hora- 

2 tius, the firſt year of the commonwealth, the Ro- 

i mans engaged not to advance on the coaſt of 
Africa, unleſs they were forced by an enemy, or 

l by ſtreſs of weather, beyond the Fair Promontory, 

> which lay about twenty leagues to the weſtward of 

. the Bay of Carthage. 

: It was agreed, that, even in theſe circumſtances, 


|; they ſhould remain no longer than five days, and 
ſupply themſelves only with what might be nece(- 
fary to refit their veſſels, or to furniſh them with 
victims for the uſual ſacrifices performed at ſea. 
But that in Sardinia, and even in Africa, to the 
| weſt of this boundary, they ſhould be at liberty to 
| trade and to diſpoſe of their merchandize without 
- I paying any duties beſides the fees of the crier and 
| clerk of ſale; and that the public faith ſhould be 

pledged for the payment of the price of all goods 

fold under the inſpection of theſe officers. 
HE That the ports of Sicily ſhould be equally open 

to both nations, 

That 
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That the Carthaginians, on their part, | ſhould 
not commit any hoſtilities on the coaſt of Latium, 
nor moleſt the inhabitauts of Ardæa, Antium, Lau- 
rentium, Circeii, Terracina, or of any other place 
in alliance with the Romans; that they ſhould not 


attempt to erect any fortreſs on that coaſt; and 


that, if they ſhould land at any time with an armed 
force, they ſhould not, upon any account. what- 
ever, remain a night on ſhore. 

By a ſubſequent treaty, in which the ſtates of 
Utica and Tyre are comprehended as allies to both 
parties, the former articles are renewed with addi- 
tional limitations to the navigation and trade of the 
Romans, and with ſome extenſion to that of the 
Carthaginians. The latter, for inſtance, are per- 
mitted to trade on the coaſt of Latium, and even 
to plunder the natives, provided they put the Ro- 
mans in poſſeſſion of any ſtrong- holds they ſhould 


| ſeize. on ſhore; and provided they ſhould. releaſe, 


U. C. 474. 


without denen ſuch of the allies of the Romans 
as became their priſoners. 

Upon the arrival of Pyrrhus in 3 with : an ar- 
mament which equally alarmed both nations, the 
Romans and Carthaginians again renewed their 
treaties with an additional article, in which they 
agreed mutually to ſupport each other againſt the 
deſigns of that prince, and not to enter into any 
ſeparate treaty with him inconſiſtent with this de- 
fenſive alliance: and further ſtipulated, that, in 


the wars which were expected with this eneray, the 


Carthaginians, whether as principals or auxillaries, 
ſhould furniſh the whole ſhipping, both tranſports 
and armed gallies; but that the expence of every 
armament ſhould be defrayed: at the charge of that 


party in whoſe behalf it was employed (+). 


In obſervance probably of the laſt of theſe trea- 
ties, and by mutual concert, though with conſider- 


(5) Polyb, lib. iii, c. 3. ; 
| able 


The latter ſerupled to protect a crime of which 
> os. EL H 
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table jealouſy and diſtruſt of each other, the forcesc H a f. 
of theſe nations combined in reducing the,garriſon _!Y: 
which Pyrrhus had left at Tarentum, Each had XS 


their ſeparate deſigns on the place; and when its 
fate was determined, from thencefor ward conſi- 
dered the other as their moſt dangerous rival for 
dominion and power. Pyrrhus, even when they 
were joined in allianee againſt himſelf, is ſaid to 
have foreſeen their quarrels, and to have pointed 
at the iſland of Sicily as the firſt ſcene of their con- 


- 4685513 | 


The Carthaginians were already in poſſeſſion of 
Lylibæum, and of other poſts on this iſland, and 
had 4. deſtgn on the whole. The Romans were in 
fight of it; and, by their poſſeſſion of Rhegium, 


commanded. one ſide of the Straits. The other 


ſide was occupied by the Mamertines, a race of 
Italian extraction, whe, being placed at. Meſſina 
by the king of Syracuſe to defend that ſtation, bar- 
of their habitations and effects, | 


* - . 


This horrid action was afterwards imitated by a 


Roman legion poſted at Rhegium during the late 
wars in Italy: theſe likewiſe: murdered their hoſts, 
and ſeized their poſſeſſions ; but were puniſhed by 
* for this — of cronley's an treachery, 
wit the moit exemplary rigour. They were, con- 
ducted; in chains to Rome, ſcourged, — behead- 
ed by fifties at a ime. The erime of the Mamer- 
tines was refented by the Sicilians in general with: 

like indignation ; and the-authors of it — 
by Hiero king of Syracuſe in particular, with a ge- 
nerous and heroic revenge. They were, at length, 
reduced to ſuch! diſtreſa, that they were reſolved to 
ſurrender themſelves to the ficſt power that could 


afford them protection. But, being divided in their 


choice; one! party made an offer of their ſab 


. 6 A 


to the Carthaginians, the other to the Ro 


mans. 


they 
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BOOK they had ſo lately puniſhed an example in their 

8 people (i). And, ' while they heſitated on the 

opoſal, the Carthagiriians, favoured by the de- 

TY of their rivals, and' by the neighbourhood of 

their military ſtations, got the ſtart of their com- 

petitors, and were received into the town of 
Meſſina. 

This unexpected advantage gained by a power 
of which they were jealous, and the danger of ſuf. 
fering a rival to command the paſſage of the Straits, 
removed the ſcruples of the Romans; and the off. 
cer who commanded their forces in the contiguous 
parts of Italy, had orders to aſſemble all the ſhip- 
ping that could be found on the coaſt from Taren- 
tum to Naples, to paſs with his army into Sicily, 
and endeavour to diſpoſſeſs the Fans. eng from 
the city of Meſſina. 

As ſoon as this officer appeared in the road with 
a force ſo much ſuperior to that of his rivals, the 
party in the city, that favoured the admiſſion of the 
Romans, took arms, and forced the In 
to evacuate the place (A). 

Here commenced the firft Punic war, About ten 
years after the departure of Pyrrhus from Italy, 
eight years after the ſurrender of Tarentum, and in 
the four hundred and ninetieth year of Rome. In 
this war, the firſt object of either party was no 
more than to ſeeure the poſſeſſion of Meſſina, and 
to —— the paſſage of the Straits which ſe 

ate Italy from Sieily; but their views were gra- 

dually extended to objects of more importance, to 

the ſovereignty of chat un aud the en of 
ine fes. 8 

The centeſt bümeen them was likely. to. Fu ex · 

tremely unequal. On the one ſide appeared the re 

' fources of a great nation, collected from extenſive 


dominions, a great naval oy] Tring armics, 


SN, O7 10 Hail 
300 Polyb, lib; i, e. 10 0 Ibid, bd, Ur. 12. 
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and the experience of diſtant operations. On the HA K. 
other, the ferocity or valour of a ſmall State, hi- 3 
therto - exerted only againſt their neighbours” of my 
Italy, who, though ſubdued; were-averſe to ſubjec- - 
tion, and in no condition to furmſh the neceſſary 
ſupplies for a diſtant war; without commerce or re- 
venue, without any army but what was annually 
formed by detachments from the people, and with- 
out any officers - befides the ordinary magiſtrates of 
the city; in ſhort, without any naval force, or ex- 
perience of naval or diſtant operations. 
Notwithſtanding theſe unpromiſing appedrances 
on the ſide of the Romans, the commanding aſpect 
of their firſt deſcent upon Sicily procured them not 
only the poſſeſſion of Meſſina, but ſoon after deter- 
mined Hiero, the king of Syracuſe, hitherto in al- 
liance with the Carthaginians, to eſpouſe their 
cauſe, to ſupply their army with proviſions, and 
afterwards to join them with/his own. Being thus 
reinforced by the natives of Sicily, they were en- 
abled to recal part of the foree with which they 
began the war; continued, though at a leſs ex- 
pence, to act on the offenſive; and drove the Car- 
thaginians from many of their important ſtations in 
Eine ah 09v0IN772) 29IIMTION 8 
While the arms of the Romans and of Hiero 
were victorious on ſhore, the Carthaginians conti- 
nued to be maſters of the ſea, kept poſſeſſion of 
all the harbours in Sicily, 'overawed the coaſts, ob- 
ſtructed the military convoys from Italy, and 
alarmed that country itſelf with frequent deſcents. 
It was evident, that, under theſe diſadvantages, the 
Romans could neither make nor preſerve any ma- 
ntime acquiſitions; and it was neceſſary, either to 
drop the conteſt in yielding the ſea, or to endea- 
vour, on that element likewiſe; to cope with their 
nval. Though not altogether, as hiftorians repre- 


0 Polyb. lib. i. ; | - 
H2 ſent 
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O OK ſent them, unacquainted with ſhipping, they were 
cerweinly inferior to the Carthaginians in the ert of 
navigation, and altogether unprovided with ſhips of 
force. Fortunately for them, neither the art of 
failing, nor that of conſtructing ſhips, was yet ar- 
rived at ſuch a degree of perfection as not to be 
eaſily imitated by nations who had any experience 
or practice of the ſea. Veſſels of the beſt con- 
ſtruction that was then known were fit to be navi- 
gated only with oars, or in a fair wind and on a 
ſmooth ſea. They might be built of green tim- 
ber; and, in caſe of a fiorm, could run aſhore un- 
der any cover, or upon any beach that was clear of 
rocks. Such ſhips as theſe the Romans, without 
heſitation, undertook to provide. Having a Car- 
thaginian galley accidentally ſtranded at Meſſing 
for a model, it is ſaid, that, in ſixty days from the 
time that the timber was cut down, they fitted out 
and manned for the ſea one hundred gallies of five 
tier of oars, and twenty of three tier. Veſſels of 
the firſt of theſe rates carried three hundred rowers, 
and two hundred fighting men. | 
The manner of applying their oars from fo 
many tiers, and a much greater number which 
they ſometimes employed, has juſtly appeared 
a great difficulty to the mechanics and antiquari- 
ans of modern times, and is confeſſedly not well 
The Romans, while their gallies were building, 
trained their rowers to the oar on benches that were 
erected on the beach, and placed in the form of 
thoſe of the real galley (n). Being ſenſible that the 
enemy mult be {till greatly ſuperior, in the manage- 
ment of their ſhips and in the quickneſs of their 
motions, they endeayoured to deprive them of this 
advantage, by preparing to grapple, and to bind 
their veſſels together. In this condition the men 
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(e) Polyb, lib, i. c. 20; 41. 
5 WS might 


to the enemy, and even unfortunate in its firſt at- 


erful fleet of three hundred and thirty fail, overcame 


vouring to maintain a naval force, ſuffered ſo many 
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might engage on equal terths, fight from their c HA e. 

ſtages or decks as on folid ground, and the. IV. 

Roman buckler and ſword have the ſame effect as 

on ſhore. n 1 eln eim 
With an armarnent fo eonſtructed, ſtill inferior 


ä * 


tempts, they learned, by perſeverance, to vanquith 
the maſters of the ſea ofi their own element; and 
not only protected the coaſts of Italy, and ſup- 
potted their operations in Sicily, but, with a pow- 


at ſea a ſuperior number of the enemy, and carried 
the war to the gates of Carthage (u). en NIL'Y 
On this occaſion took place the famous adven- 
ture of Regulus; who being ſucceſsful in his firſt 
operations, gave the Romans ſome hopes of con- 
queſt in Africa : but they were checked at once by 
the defeat of their army, and the captivity of their v. c. 498. 
general, This event removed the ſeat of the war 
again into Sicily; and the Romans, ſtill endea- 


dy 


loſſes, and incurred ſo many difafters by ftorms, 
that they were, dufing a certain period of the 
wat, diſguſted with the ſervice at ſea, and ſeemed 
to drop all pretenſions to power on this element. 
The experience of a few years, however, while 
they endeavoured to continue their operations by 
land without any ſapport from the ſea, made them 
ſenſtble of the neceſſity they were under of re- 
ſtoring their ſhipping ; and they did fo with a re- 
ſolution and vigour which enabled them once more 
to prevail over the fuperior ſkill and experience of 
their enemy. v2 3 

In this ruinous conteſt both parties made the ut- 
moſt efforts, and the moſt uninterrupted exertion of 
their forces. Taking the forces of both ſides, in 
one naval engagement, five hundred gallies of five 


(1) Polyb. Hb. i. c. 27. | 
tier 
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O x tier of oars, with two hundred and fifty thouſand 

ws yt men. and in another, ſeven hundred gallies, with 

; three hundred and fifty thouſand men, were 

brought into action (o); and in the courſe of theſe 

ſtruggles the Romans laſt, either by tempeſts or by 

the hands of the enemy, ſeven hundred gallies; 

their antagoniſts, about five hundred (p). In the 

reſult, of theſe deſtructive encounters, the Cartha- 

ginians, beginning to balance the inconveniences 

which attended the continuance of war againſt 

the conceſſions that were neceſſary to obtain peace, 

p. c. sia, came to a reſolution - to accept of the following 
terms: : 

That they ſhould evacuate Sicily, and all the 
iſlands from thence to Africa: 

That they ſhould not for the future make war 
on  Hiero king of Syracuſe, nor. on any of his 
= CEO 

That they ſhould releaſe all Roman captives 
withaut any ranſom ; 

And within twenty. years pay to the Romans a 
ſum of three thouſand Euboic talents (9). 

Thus the Romans, in the reſult of a war, ach 

: was the firſt they undertook beyond the limits of 
Italy, entered on the poſſeſſion of all that the 
Carthaginians held in the iſlands for which they con- 
tended; and, by a continuation of the ſame policy 
which they had ſo ſucceſsfully purſued in Italy, by 
applying to their new. acquiſitions, - inſtead of the 
alarming denomination of Subject, the ſofter name 
of Au, they brought Hiero, who was ſovereign of 
the greater part of Sicily, into a ſtate of fependence 
on themſelves. 

Their manners, as well as their fortunes, were a 
perfect contraſt to thoſe of the enemy they had 
vanquiſhed. Among the Romans, riches were of 
no. account in conſtituting rank. Men became 


(0) Polyb. lib. i. c. 36. () Ibid. e. 63. (7) Ibid. c. 62, &c. 
eminent 
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d eminent by rendering ſignal ſervices to their coun- HA y. 
h try, not by accumulating wealth. Perſons of the 
e flirſt diſtinction ſubſiſted in the capacity of huſband- 
ſe men by their own labour; and, with the fortunes 
oc peaſants, roſe to the command of armies, and 
F the firſt offices of State. One Conſul, of the name 
e of Regulus, was found, by the officer who came 
io announce his election, equipped with the ſheet 
8 or the baſket, and ſowing the ſeed of his corn in 
ſt the field. Another, better known, of the ſame 
e, name, while he commanded in Africa, deſired to be 
9 recalled, in order to replace the inſtruments of 
huſbandry, which, to the great diſtreſs of his fa- 
e mily, and the hazard of their wanting food, a fu- 
gitive ſlave had carried off from his land. The 
Ir Senate refuſed his requeſt, but ordered the farm 
is of their general to be tilled at the public ex- 
pende (). 1. 1 
5 The aſſociation of pomp and equipage with rank 
and authority, it may be thought, is accidental, 
a and only ſerves to diſtract the attention which man- 
WHT kind owe to perſonal qualities. It nevertheleſs ap- 
h pears to be in ſome meaſure unavoidable. Superio- 
f rity is diſtinguiſhed, even in the rudeſt nations, by 
e ſome external mark. Duillius had his piper and 
. his torch, in honour of the firſt naval victory ob- 
y tained by his country (g); and the Romans ac- 
y | knowledged the external enſigns of ſtate, although 
e they were ſtill rude in the choice of them. | 
e At this time, when the nation emerged with ſo 
f much luſtre beyond the boundaries of Italy, the 
e parties which divided the State, and whole animo- 


lity ſharpened ſo much the pangs which preceded 


a & the birth of many of its public eſtabliſhments, had 
d no longer any object of conteſt. The officers of 
F | 

(7) Valer. Maxim. lib. iv. c. 4. Liv. Epitom. lib. xviii. Seneca ad 
9 | Albinam. c. 12. Auctor de verſibus illuſtribus. 


(s) Liv, Epitom. lib, xvii. xviii. 
State 
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B O © K State were taken promiſcuouſly from either olaſs of 


» * - 


the people, and the diſtinction of Plebetan and 
Patrician had in a great meaſure loſt its effect. A 
happier ſpecies of ariſtocracy began to ariſe from 
the luſtre of perſonal qualities, and the honours of 


family, which devolved upon thoſe who were de- 


ſcended from citizens who had borne the higher offi- 
ces of State, and were diſtinguiſhed in their coun- 
try's ſervice. F 

The different orders of men in the common- 


wealth having obtained the inftitutions for which 


they ſeverally contended, the number of officers 
was increaſed, for the better adminiſtration of af- 
fairs, which were faſt accumulating. Thus a ſe- 
cond Pretor was added to the original eftabliſh- 
ment of this office ; and, as the perſons who held 
it were deſtined to act either in a civil or military 
capacity, to hear cauſes in the city, or to command 
armies in the field. They were aſſiſted in the firſt 
of theſe functions by a new inſtitution, that of the 
Centumvirs, or the Hundred, who were draughted 
from the Tribes, and appointed, during the year 
of their nomination, under the direction of the 
Prætors, to take cognizance of civil diſputes, 
The number of Tribes being now completed to 
thirty-five, and three of the Centumvirs being 
draughted from each, made the whole amount to a 
hundred and five (7). | 

The city, during the late deſtructive war, ſent 
abroad two colonies, one to Caſtrum Innui, a vil- 
lage of the Latins, the other to Firmium in the 
Picenum, on the oppoſite fide of the peninſula, 
intended rather to guard and protect the coaſt, 
than to provide for any ſuperabundance of the peo- 
ple, whoſe numbers at this time underwent a con- 


.) Liv. Epitom. i. xx. | 
| ſiderable 
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| (derable diminution (); the rolls having decreaſed c H Ar. 
in the courſe of five years, from two hundred and IV. 
ninety- ſeven thouſand two hundred and twenty- ROY 
ſeven, to two hundred and fifty-one thouſand two 
hundred and twenty-two (H/. The revenue, to 
| which citizens who were accuſtomed to pay with 
| their perfonal ſervice, had little to ſpare from their 
effects, and which was at all times probably ſcanty, 
being often exhauſted by the expences of the late 
war, brought the community under the neceſſity of 
acquitting itfelf of its debts, by diminiſhing the 
weight, or raiſing the current value of its coin. 
The aſs, which was the ordinary meaſure of valua- 
tion, being the libra, or pound of copper ftamped, 
and hitherto containing twelve ounces, was reduced 
in its weight to two ounces (). 

The contribution now exacted from Carthage 
amounting to about two hundred and ſeventy- nine 
thouſand pounds, together with the rents to be col- 
lected in Sicily, were likely to be great acceſſions of 
wealth to ſuch a State. 5 

The ſpoils of their enemies, for the moſt part, 
conſiſted of priſoners who were detained by the 
captor as his ſlaves, or ſent to market to be fold. 
They had made a prize of twenty thouſand captives 
in their firſt deſcent upon Africa; and the number 
of ſlaves in Italy was already become ſo great as to 
endanger the State (2). | 


() Livy, in different places, mentions between thirty and forty Roman 
colonies ſubſuting in Italy in the time of the ſecond Punic war (Liv. lib. 
xxvii, c. 9 & 38.). Velleius Paterculus reckons about forty planted in Italy 
after the recovery of Rome from its deſtruction by the Gauls (Lib. i. c. xv.) 
And Sigonius, collecting the names of all th colonies mentioned by any 
Reman writer as planted in Italy, has made a liſt of about ninety. But 
this matter, which ſo much interelts this very learned antiquarian and 
many others, was become, as we have mentioned, a ſubjeR of mere cu- 
rioſity, even in the times of the writers from whom our accounts are col- 
| leted, as all the Italians were by that time admitted on the roll of Roman 

citizens by the law of L. Julius Czſar, and in conſequence of the Marſic 
war, U. S 663. ö 8 ; * 
(x) Liv. Epitom. lib. xix. (y) Plin, Hid. Nat. lib. xxxiii. c. 8. 

(z) Zonar. lib, ii. Oroſius, lib. I. c. 7. | 
The 
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Book The favourite entertainments of the People were 
1 combats of armed flaves, known by the name of 


gladiators, derived from the weapons with which 
they moſt frequently fought. Such exhibitions, it 


is ſaid, were firſt introduced in the interval between 


the firſt and ſecond Punic war, by. a ſon of the 
family of Brutus, to ſolemnize the funeral of his 
father. Though calculated rather to move pity 
and cauſe horror, than to give pleaſure; yet, like all 


other ſcenes which excite hopes and fears, and keep 


the mind in ſuſpence, they were admired by the 
multitude, and became frequent on all ſolemn oc- 
caſions or feſtivals. 5 Mts 
In the circumſtances or events which immediately 
followed the peace between Rome and, Carthage, 
thoſe nations ſhewed the different tendency of their 
inſtitutions and manners. The Romans, in the 
very ſtruggles of a ſeemingly deſtructive conteſt, 
had acquired ſtrength and ſecurity, not only by the 
reputation of great victories; but ſtill more by the 
military ſpirit and improved diſcipline and ſkill of 
their people by ſea and by land. Although their 
ſubjects in Italy revolted, and their allies with- 
drew their ſupport, yet both were ſoon reduced, 
at the firſt appearance of thoſe veteran ſoldiers 
who had been formed in the ſervice of the preceding 
war. SD 
The Carthaginians, on the contrary, had made 
war above twenty years without becoming more 
warlike , had exhauſted their reſources, and con- 
ſumed the bread of their own people in maintaining 
foreign mercenaries, who, initead of being an ac- 
ceſſion of ſtrength, were ready to prey on ther 
weakneſs, and to become the moſt formidable ene- 
mies to the ſtate they had ſerved, Their army, 
compoled, as uſual, of hirelings from Gaul, Spain, 
and the interior parts of Africa, eſtimated their ſer- 
vices in the war which was then concluded at & 
higher value than the State was diſpoſed to __ 
and 
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b and attempted to take by force what was refuſed to c H A p. 
f their repreſentations and claims. Being aſſembled IV. 
1 in the neighbourhood of Carthage to receive he I 71 
t arrears of their pay, the Senate wildly propoſed, in 5 
1 conſideration of the diſtreſſed condition of the pub- 3 
: lic xevenue, that they ſhould make ſome abatement 1 
5 of the ſums that were due to them. But the State, of 
/ inſtead of obtaining the abatements which were 4 
| thus propoſed, only provoked men with arms in 1 
) their hands to enter into altercations, and to mul- 1 
: tiply their claims and pretenſions. The mercena- 1 
. ries took offence at the delays of payment, roſe in 3 

their demands upon every conceſſion, and marched 4 
7 at laſt to the capital, with all the appearances and 1 
, threats of an open. and victorious enemy. They | 
r iſſued a proclamation on their march, inviting all 1 
- the provincial ſubjeQs of the commonwealth to aſ- 
: ſert their freedom, and, by the numbers that 
e flocked to them from every quarter, became a 
: mighty hoſt, to which the city had nothing to op- 1 
f poſe but its walls. To effectuate the reduction 4 
r of Carthage, they inveſted Tunis and Utica, and Pl 
a ſubmitted to all the diſcipline of war from the 1 
q officers whom they themſelves had appointed to b 
command. | N 
4 In this criſis, the republic of Carthage, cut off * 

from all its reſources and ordinary ſupplies, attack- = 
: ed with that very ſword on which it relied for de- 4 
: fence, and in a ſituation extremely deplorable and 5 
dangerous, having ſtill ſome confidence in the abi- 3k 
; lity of their Senators, and in the magnanimity of 8 
- officers tried and experienced in arduous and peri- 1 
r lous ſituations, was not altogether reduced to de- "7 
- ſpair. Although the people had committed their 42 
- arms into the hands of ſtrangers, the command of 1 
! armies had been ſtill reſerved to their own citizens; 1 
- and now, by the preſence and abilities of a few AF 
; great men, they were taught to aſſume a neceſſary 9 
courage, to put themſelves in a military pans 1 
an = 
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and to maintain, during three years, and through 4 
ſcene of mutual cruelties and retaliations, unheard 
of in the conteſts of nations at war, a ſtruggle of 
the greateſt difficulty. In this ſtruggle they pre- 
vailed at laſt by the total extirpation of this vile and 
outrageous enemy (a). a. | 

During the dependence of this odious revolt, in 
which a mercenary army endeavoured to ſubdue 
the State which employed them, the Romans pre- 
ſerved that character for generoſity and magnani- 
mity of which they knew fo well how to avail them- 
ſelves, without loſing any opportunity that offered 
for the ſecure advancement of their power. They 
refrained from giving any countenance even againſt 
their rival to ſuch unworthy antagoniſts. They 
affected to diſdain taking any advantage of the 
preſent diſtreſſes of Carthage, and refuſed to enter 
mto any correſpondence with a part of the rebel 
mercenaries, who, being ſtationed in Sardinia, of- 
fered to ſurrender that iſland into their hands. 
They prohtbited the traders of Italy to furniſh the 
rebels with any fupply of proviſtons or ſtores, and 
abandoned every veſſel that preſumed to tranſgreſs 
theſe orders, to the mercy of the Carthaginian crui- 
ſers which plied before the harbours of Tunis and 
Utica. Above five hundred Roman priſoners, ſeiz- 
ed by theſe cruizers, were detained in the jails of 
Carthage. At the termination, however, of this 
war, when the Carthaginians were far from being 
difpoſed to renew any quarrel whatever, the Ro- 
mans fixed on this as a ground of diſpute, com- 
plained of piracies committed againſt the traders of 
Italy, under pretence of intercepting ſupplies to the 
rebels; and, by threatening immediate war upon 


this account, obtained from the State itſelf a ſur- 


render of the ifland of Sardinia, which they had 
refuſed to accept from the rebels, and got an ad- 


(%) Polyb. lib. i, c. 67,—fine, 
dition 
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Having convenient harbours and retreats for ſhip- 
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dition of two hundred talents to the ſum ſtipulatede H a r. 
in the late treaty of peace, to make up for their pre- . 
tended lolles by the ſuppoſed unwarrantable capture 
of their ſhips (#). © 

Upon this ſurrender the Sardinians bore with 


ſome diſcontent the change of their ſovereigns; 4 
and, on the firſt prohibition of their uſual com- 1 
merce with Carthage, to which they had been long 8 
accuſtomed, took arms, and endeavoured for ſome 1 
time to withſtand the orders which they were re- | F 
quired to obey. _ . 4 

Soon after the Romans had reconciled theſe new 3 
acquired ſubjects to their government, had quelled 1 
a revolt in Tuſcany, and vanquiſhed ſome can- 9 
tons of Liguria, whom it is faid they brought to 1 
ſubmit as faſt as the acceſs to that country could 9 
be opened, they found themſelves at peace with | 
all the world (c); and, in token of this memora- 1 
ble circumſtance, ſnut the gates of the temple of | 


Janus; a ceremony which the continual ſucceſſion —_— 
of wars, from the reign of Numa to the preſent 9 
time, had prevented, during a period of four hun- 
dred and thirty years; a ceremony, which, when per- 
formed, marked a ſituation as tranſient as it was 
ſtrange and uncommon. | | 

_ Freſh diſturbances in ſome of the poſſeſſions 
recently ſeized by the republic, and a quarrel 
of ſome importance that carried her arms for 
the firſt time beyond the Hadriatic, embroiled 
her anew in a ſucceſſion of wars and military ad- 
ventures, | | | ro, 

The Illyrians had become of late a conſider- 
able nation, and were a party in the negotiations 
and quarrels. of the Macedonians and the Greeks. 


ping, they carried on a: piratical war with moſt 


(3) Polyb, lib. i. c. 88. lib. iii. c. 10. Appian de Bell. Punic. p. 4. 7 ; 
(c) Florus, lib. ii. c. 3. Eutrop. lib. ii, | uy 
of 9 
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Boo kof their neighbours, and, in particular, commit. 


ws cd depredations on the traders of Italy, which 


it concerned the Romans, as the ſovereigns of this 
country, to prevent. They accordingly ſent de 
puties to complain of theſe practices, to demand 
a reparation of paſt injuries, and a ſecurity from 
any ſuch attempts for the future. The Illyrians 
at this time were under the government of Teuta, 
the widow of a king lately deceaſed, who held 
the reins of government as guardian to her ſon, 
This princeſs, in anſwer to the complaints and 
repreſentations of the Romans, declared, that in 
her kingdom no public commiſſion had ever been 
granted to make war on the Italians ; but ſhe ob- 
ſerved, that the ſeas being open, no one could 
anſwer for what was tranſacted there; and that it 
was not the cuſtom of kings to debar their ſub- 
jects from what they could ſeize by their valour. 
To this barbarous declaration one of the Roman 
deputies replied, that his country was ever go- 
verned by different maxims; that they endeavour- 
ed to reſtrain the crimes of private perſons by the 
authority of the State, and ſhould, in the preſent 
caſe, find a way to reform the practice of kings in 
this particular. The queen was incenſed; and re- 
ſenting theſe words, as an inſult to herſelf, gave or- 
ders to waylay and aſſaſſinate the Roman deputy on 
his return to Rome (d). | | 

In revenge of this barbarous outrage, and of 
the former injuries received from that quarter, the 
Romans made war on the queen of Illyricum, ob- 
liged her to make reparation for the injuries ſhe 
had done to the traders of Italy, to evacuate all 
the towns ſhe had occupied on the coaſt, to reſtrain 
her ſubjects in the uſe of armed ſhips, and to forbid 


them to navigate the Jonian Sea with more than | 


two veſſels in company. 


(4 ) Polyb. lib. i. c. 8. 
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The Romans, being deſirous of having their c H A f. 
conduct in this matter approved of by the nati- ., 
ons of that continent, ſent a copy of this treaty, * 
together with an expoſition of the motives which 
had induced them to croſs the Adriatic, to be read 
in the aſſembly of the Achæan league. They 
ſoon after made a like communication at Athens 
and at Corinth, where, in conſideration of the 
ſignal ſervice they had performed againſt the Illy- 
rians, then reputed: the common enemy of civi- 
lized nations, they had an honorary place aſſigned 
them at the Iſthmian games; and in this manner 
made their firſt appearance in the councils ofv, c. 323. 
Greece (e). ä 
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BOOK 
I. 
— 


HE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


G HRA F. V. 
Progreſs of the Romans within the Als. Origin 
of the ſecond Punic War. March of Hannibal 
into Italy. — Progreſs — Aclion on the Teciuus.— 
On the Trebia. On the Lake Thrafimenus.— 
Battle of Canna. — Hannibal not Jupporied from 
Carthage. Sequel of the War. —In Htaly.— Aud 
Africa. — Scipios Operations —Battle of Zama.— 
End of the War. | 2 


HE city of Rome, and moſt of the diſtricts 

of Italy, during the dependence of the laſt 
enumerated wars which were waged at a diſtance 
and beyond the ſeas, began to experience that un- 
interrupted tranquillity in which the capital and in- 
tertor diviſions of every conſiderable nation remain, 
even during the wars in which the ſtate is engaged, 
They had indeed one fource of alarm on the fide 
of Ciſalpine Gaul, which they thought it neceſſary 
to remove, in order to obtain that entire ſecurity 
to which they aſpired. The country of the Se- 
nones, from Sena Gallia to the Rubicon, they had 
already ſubdued, even before the arrival of Pyrrhus 
in Italy; but the richeſt and moſt fertile tracts on 
the Po were ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the Gauliſh 
nations; and it had been propoſed, abeut four 
years after the concluſion of the firſt Punic war, 
to erect a barrier againſt the invaſions of this peo: 
ple, by occupying with Roman colonies the coun- 
try of the Senones, from Sena Gallia to the Rub: 


con. Although the inhabitants to be removed | 


to. make room for theſe ſettlements had been 
ſubjeck to the Romans above forty years, yet 
their brethren on the Po conſidered this act of 

| violence 


A. 


1K. WV 1 


proſpect of the preſent alarm from that quarter, 
the Senate, apprehending the neceſſity of great 


ſeven hundred thouſand foot and ſeventy thouſand ; 
horſe (F). From this numerous return of men in | 
arms, the State was enabled to make great detach- 1 
ments, which they ſtationed under the Conſuls and X 
one of the Prætors ſeparately, for the defence of 1 
the commonwealth. The Gauls, having pene- 1 
trated into Etruria, where the Prætor was ſtation- + 
ed, attacked and obliged him to retire. The 9 
Conſuls, however, being arrived with their ſeveral 1 
armies in different directions to ſupport the Pre- hi. 


tor, renewed the conflict with united force, and 


(word. ; 
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violence as an inſult to the Gauliſh name, re- c HA p. 
ſolved to avenge it, and invited their country- . 
men from beyond the Alps to take part in the 
quarrel, 3 : | 

In conſequence of their negotiations and con- 
certs, in about eight years after the Romans were 
ſettled on the Rubicon, a great army of Gauls ap- 
peared on the Roman frontier. Theſe nations uſed 
to make war by impetuous aſſaults and invaſions, 
and either at once ſubdued and occupied the coun- 
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tries which they over-ran, or, being repulſed, 1 
abandoned them without any farther intention to 1 
perſiſt in the war. Their tumultuary operations, 3 
however, were ſubjects of the greateſt alarm at bk 
Rome, and generally produced a ſuſpenſion of all 'Y 


the ordinary forms of the commonwealth, On a 


and ſudden exertions of all their firength, ordered 
a general account to be taken of all the men fit to 
carry arms, whether on foot or on horſeback, that 
could be aſſembled for the defence of Italy ; and 


they muſtered, on this famous occaſion, above 
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put the greater part of the Gauliſh invaders to the 


(f) Polyb. lib. ii. c. 22.— 24, &cc. Liv. Epitom. lib. xxi. f 
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Book In the year following, the Romans carried the | 


l. war into the enemy's country; and, in about three 
U. C. 529. years more, paſſed the Po, and made themſelves 
maſters of all the plains on that river quite to the 
foot of the Alps. To ſecure this valuable acquiſi. 
tion they projected two colonies of ſix thouſand 
men each, one at Cremona and the other at Pla. 
centia, on the oppoſite ſides of the Po; but were 
diſturbed in the execution of this project, firſt, 
a revolt of the natives, who juſtly conſidered thele 
ſettlements as military ftations, intended to repreſs 
and keep themfelves in ſubjection; and afterwards, 
by the arrival of a ſucceſsful invader, who, by his 
conduct and implacable animoſity, appeared to be 
the moſt formidable enemy that had ever attempted 
to ſhake the power, or to limit the progreſs, of the 
Roman State. | IRE 
The republic had now enjoyed, during a period 
of twenty-one years from the end of the firſt Punic 
war, the fruits not only of that aſcendant ſhe had 
acquired among the nations of Italy, but thoſe 
likewiſe of the high reputation ſhe had gained, 
and of the great military power ſhe had formed in 
the conteſt with Carthage. The wars that filled up 
the interval of peace with this principal antagoniſt, 
Were either trivial or of ſhort duration: and the city 
itſelf, though till rude in the form of its buildings 
and in the manners of its people, probably now 
began to pay a growing attention to the arts of 
peace. Laws are dated in this period which have a 
reference to manufacture and to trade. Clothiers 
are directed in the fabric of cloth (g), and carriers 
by water are directed in the ſize of their veſſels. 
U. C. $13-Livins Andronicus and Nævius introduced ſome 
ſpecies of dramatic entertainment, and found a fa- 


vourable reception from the people to their farcical 


productions (). 


( 7 Lex Metilia de Fullonibus. Lex Claudia. 
(5) Cicer. in Bruto, p. 35. A Gall, lib, xvii. c. 21. 


But 
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But whatever progreſs the people were now in- c H A p. 


clined to make in the uſeful or pleaſurable arts of 


peace, they were effectually interrupted, and ob- 
liged to bend the force of their genius, as in former 


4 | times, to the arts of war, and to the defence of their 
ſettlements in Italy. | 


The Carthaginians had been for ſome time em- 
ployed in Spain, making trial of their ſtrength, and 
forming their armies. In that Country Hamilcar, 
an officer of diſtinguiſhed fame in the late war 


with the Romans, and in that which enſued with 


the rebel mercenaries, had ſought refuge from that 
diſguſt and thoſe mortifications which, in the late 


3 treaty of peace, he felt from the abject councils of 
his country. And having found a pretence to levy 


new armies, he made ſome acquiſitions of terri- 


tory, to compenſate the loſſes which Carthage 
had ſuſtained. by the ſurrender of Sardinia and of 
@ Sicily. 


Spain appears to have been to the trading na- 


tions of Greece, Aſia, and Africa, what America 


has been, though upon a larger ſcale," to the mo- 
dern nations of Europe, an open field for new ſet- 


E tlements, plantations, and conqueſts. The natives 


were brave, but impolitic, and ignorant of the arts 
of peace, occupied entirely with the care of their 
horſes and their arms. Theſe, ſays an hiſtorian, 
they valued more than their blood (i). They paint- 


ed or ſtained their bodies, affected long hair with 


gaudy ornaments of ſilver and of gold. The men 
were averſe to labour, and ſubſiſted chiefly by 
the induſtry ef their women. Their mountains 
abounded in mines of copper and of the precious 


—— 


metals; inſomuch that, on ſome parts of the coaſt, 


it was reported that the natives had veſſels and 
utenſils of ſilver employed in the moſt common 


uſes (x). A fatal report! ſuch as that which after- 


(i) Juſtin, lib. xliv. c. 2. (k) Strabo, lib. iii, 
12 Wards 
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BOOK wards carried the poſterity of this very people, 
FT with fo much deſtructive avidity, to viſit the new 
world; and is ever likely to tempt the dangerous 

viſits of ſtrangers, who are ready to gratify their 
avarice and their ambition, at the expence of nati- 
ons to whoſe poſſeſſions they have no reaſonable or 
juſt pretenſion. The Spaniards were at this time 
divided into many barbarous hordes or ſmall prin- 
cipalities, which could neither form any effectual 
concert to prevent the intruſion and ſettlement 
of foreigners, nor poſleſſed the neceſſary docility 
by which to profit by foreign examples, whether 
in the form of their policy or the invention of 
arts. 

The Carthaginians had made their firſt viſits to 
Spain under pretence of ſupporting the colony of 
Gades, which, like themſelves, was ſprung from 
Tyre. They made a ſettlement under the name 
of new Carthage, in a ſituation extremely favour- 
able to the communication of Spain with Africa, 
and in the neighbourhood of the richeſt mines. 
Hamilcar, after a few ſucceſsful campaigns, in 
extending the bounds of this ſettlement, being 
killed in battle, was ſucceeded by his ſon-in-law, 
Haſdrubal, who continued for ſome years to purſue 
the ſame deſigns, | 

The Romans, in the mean while, were occupied 
on the coaſt of Illyricum, or amuſed with alarms 
from Gaul. They were ſenſible of the progreſs 
made by their rivals in Spain ; but imagining that 

any danger from that quarter was extremely re- 
mote, or while they had wars at once on both ſides 
of the Hadriatic, being unwilling to engage at the 
fame time with ſo many enemies, were content 
with a negotiation and a treaty, in which they fi. 
pulated with the Carthaginians that they ſhould | 
not paſs the Iberus to the eaſtward, nor moleſt the 
eity of Saguntum. This they conſidered as 4 
proper barrier on that fide, and profeſſed for the 
8 inhabitants 
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le, WF inhabitants of that place the concern of allies. c H Ar. 
y RE Trufting to the effect of this treaty, as ſufficient 
us tio limit the progreſs of the Carthaginians in Spain, 

er they proceeded, in the manner that has been men- 


i. tioned, to contend with the Gauls for the domi- 

or © nion of Italy, which hitherto, under the frequent 

ne alarms they received from this people, was ſtill in- 

n- WW ſecure (/). | | 

a © Haſdrubal, after nine years ſervice, being aſ- : 

nt fſaſſinated by a Spaniſh ſlave, who committed this 4 

ty WW deſperate action in revenge of an injury which had 3 

er been done to his maſter, was ſucceeded in the - 

of © command of the Carthaginian troops in Spain by 4 
* Hannibal, the ſon of Hamilcar. This young man, 1 

to then of five and twenty years of age, had, when 8 

of © a child (mz), come into Spain with his father, ſeem- 9 

m d to inherit his genius, and preſerved, probably 8 

ge with increaſing animoſity, his averſion to the Ro- 1 

r. © mans. Being reared and educated in camps, and 1 

a © from his earlieſt youth qualified to gain the confi- 1 

s. dence of ſoldiers, he, on the death of Haſdrubal, 1 

in by the choice of the troops, was raiſed to the com- 1 

mand of that army, and afterwards confirmed in it 1 

„ buy the Senate of Carthage. 'Y 

i The Carthaginians had now for ſome time ceaſed 1 
dio feel the defeats and the ſufferings which had in- 9 

d © duced them to accept of the late diſad vantageous 4 

s © conditions of peace, and were ſenſible only of the b 

6 © lafting inconveniencies to which that treaty expoſed * 

zt them. They had long felt, from the neighbour- 3 

e hood of the Romans, an inſurmountable bar to 5 

es their progreſs. They had felt, during above ſeven- | 

ie | teen years from the date of their laſt treaty of peace, 

nt the loſs of their maritime ſettlements, and the de- 

i. _ cline of their navigation. They had felt the load 

d of a heavy contribution, which, though reſtricted 

x do a particular ſum, had the form of a tribute, in 

- (7) Polyb, lib. ii. c. 13, (m) At nine years of age. 
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BOOK being exacted by annual payments; and they en- 
LE, tertained ſentiments of animoſity and averſion to 


the Romans, which nothing but the memory of re- 


cent ſufferings and the apprehenſion of danger 
could have ſo long ſuppreſſed. 


Hamilcar, together with a conſiderable party of 


the Senate, were ſuppoſed to have borne with the 
late humiliating peace, only that they might have 
leiſure to provide for a ſubſequent war. I have 
* four ſons,” this famous warrior had been heard 
to ſay, © whom I ſhall rear like ſo many lions 
* whelps againſt the Romans.” In this ſpirit he ſet 
armies on foot to be trained and accuſtomed to ſer- 
vice in Spain, and had already projected the inva- 
ſion of Italy from thence, 

Whatever may have been the military ſervices 
which the Carthaginians deviſed, the execution of 
them was ſecured by the coming of Hannibal to 
the head of their army. He was well formed for 
great enterpriſe, and profeſſed an hereditary aver- 
ſion to the Romans. In the firſt and ſecond year 
of his command he continued the operations which 
had been begun by his predeceſſors in Spain; but 
during this time, although he made conqueſts 
beyond the Iberus, he did not moleſt the city of 
Saguntum, nor give any umbrage to the Romans. 
But, in the third year after his appointment, his 
progreſs alarmed the Saguntines, and induced 


them to ſend a deputation to Rome to impart 


their fears. 
At the arrival of this deputation from Sagun- 


tum, the Romans had fitted out an armament un- 


der the command of the Conſul L. Emilius Paulus, 


deſtined to make war on Demetrius, the prince of 


Pharos, a ſmall iſland on the coaſt of Illyricum. 
This armament, if directed to Spain, might have 
ſecured the city of Saguntum againſt the deſigns of 
Hannibal; but the Romans ſtill conſidered any 
danger from that quarter as remote, and continued 
to 
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to employ this force in its firſt deſtination, They c H a P. 
id ſo much regard, nevertheleſs, to the repre- 
ſentations of the Saguntines, as to ſend deputies | 
into Spain, with orders to obſerve the poſture of 9 
affairs, and to inform the Carthaginian officer on $ 
that ſtation, of the engagements which had been 4 
entered into by his predeceſſor, and of the concern | 
which the Romans muſt undoubtedly take in the 4 
ſafety of Saguntum. The return which they had 1 
to this meſſage gave ſufficient intimation of an a 
= proaching war; and 1t appears that, before the 
© Roman commiſſioners could have made their re- 3 
© port, the ſiege of Saguntum was actually com- = 
= menced by Hannibal. He had already formed his 
= deſign for the invaſion of Italy, and, that he might 
not leave to the Romans a place of arms and a 
powerful ally in the country from which he was 
about to depart, determined to occupy or deſtroy 
that place. He was impatient to reduce Sagun- 
tum before any ſuccours could arrive from Italy, 
or before any force could be collected againſt him, 
ſo as to fix the theatre of the war in Spain. He 
preſſed the ſiege, therefore, with great impetuoſity, 
expoling his perſon in every aſſault; and exciting, 
by his own example, with the pickaxe and ſpade, 
the parties at work in making his approaches (u). 
Though abundantly cautious not to expoſe himſelf 
on ſlight occaſions, or from a mere oſtentation of 
courage, yet in this ſiege, which was the founda- 
tion of his hopes, and the neceſſary prelude to the 
farther progreſs of his enterprize, he declined no 
fatigue, and ſhunned no danger, that led to the at- 
tainment of his end. He was, nevertheleſs, by the 
valour of the beſieged, which they exerted in hopes 
of relief from Rome, detained about eight months 
before this place, and deprived at laſt of great part 
of its ſpoils by the deſperate reſolution of the citi- 
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B O © Kzens, who choſe to periſh, with all their effects, 
rather than fall into the enemy's hands. The 
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v. c. 534 booty, however, which he ſaved from this wreck 


enabled him, by his liberalities, to gain the affection 
of his army, and to provide for the execution of his 


defign againſt italy. 


The ſiege of Saguntum, being an infraction of 


the late treaty with the Romans, was undoubtedly 
an act of hoſtility ; and this people incurred a cen- 
ſure of remiſſneſs, uncommon in their councils, 
by ſuffering an ally, and a place of ſuch impor- 


- tance, to remain ſo long in danger, and by ſuffer- 


ing it at laſt to fall a prey to their enemy, without 
making any attempt to relieve it, It is probable, 
that the ſecurity they began to derive from a fron- 


tier, far removed from the ſeat of their councils, 


and covered on every {ide by the fea, or by imper- 
vious mountains, rendered them more negligent 
than they had formerly been of much ſlighter 
alarms. They expected to govern by the dread of 
their power, and propoſed to puniſh, by exemplary 
vengeance, the inſults which they had not taken 
care to prevent. 

The attention of the Romans, during the de- 
pendence of this event, had been fixed on the ſet- 
tlements they were making at Cremona and Pla- 
centia,” to keep in ſubjection the Gauls, and on the 
naval expedition which they had ſent under the 
Conſul ÆEmilius to the coaſt of Illyricum. This 
officer, about the time that Hannibal had accom- 
pliſhed his defign on Saguntum, and was retired 


for the winter to his uſual quarters at New Car- 
thage, had ſucceeded in his attack on Demetrius 
prince of Pharos, had driven him from his ter- 


ritories, and obliged him to ſeek for refuge at the 
court of Macedonia, where his intrigues proved 
to be of ſome conſequence in the ſequel of theſe 
tranſactions, - | | 


The 
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The people at Rome being amuſed with theſe c H a r. 


events, and with a triumphal proceſſion, which, as 
uſual, announced their victory, proceeded in the 
affairs of Spain according to the uſual forms, and 
agreeably to the laws which they had, from time 
immemorial, preſcribed to themſelves in the caſe 
of injuries received, ſent to demand ſatisfaction; 
complained at Carthage of the infraction of trea- 
ties; and required that Hannibal with his army 
ſhould be delivered up to their meſſengers; or, if 
this were refuſed, gave orders to denounce imme- 
diate war. The Roman commiſſioner, who ſpoke 
to this effect in the ſenate of Carthage, having made 
his demands, held up the lappet of his gown, and 
faid, * Here are both peace and war, chuſe ye.“ 


—He was anſwered, ** We chuſe that which 
„you like beſt.” “ Then it is war,” he ſaid; u. c. 535. 


and from this time both parties prepared for the 
conteſt. — « 

Hannibal had been long deviſing the invaſion of 
Italy, probably without communicating his deſign 
even to the councils of his own country. The war 
being now declared, he made his diſpoſitions for 
the ſafety of Africa and Spain ; gave intimation to 
the army under his command, that the Romans 
had required them to. be delivered up, as a beaſt 
which commits a treſpaſs is demanded in reparati- 
on for the damage he has done (o). If they felt a 
proper reſentment of this indignity, he warned 
them to prepare for an arduous march. He was 
in the eight and twentieth year of his age when he 
entered upon the execution of this deſign ; an un- 
dertaking which, together with the conduct of it, 
has raiſed his reputation for enterprize and ability 
to an equal, if not to a higher pitch, than that of 
any leader of armies whatever. 


(s) Velut ob noxam fibi dedi poſtularet populus Romanus. Liv. lib. 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


Book The Romans, a few years before, had muſtered 


I. 
— 


near eight hundred thouſand men, to whom the uſe 


of arms was familiar, to whom valour was the moſt 
admired of the virtues, and who were ready to aſ- 
ſemble in any numbers proportioned to the ſervice 
for which they might be required: the march 
from Spain into Italy lay acroſs tremendous moun. 
tains, and through the territory of fierce and bar- 
barous nations, who might not be inclined tamely 
to ſuffer a ſtranger to paſs through their country, 
or loſe any opportunity to enrich themſelves with 
his ſpoils. | | 

From ſuch topics as theſe, hiſtorians have mag- 
nified the courage of this celebrated warrior at the 
expence of his judgment. It is probable, how- 
ever, that both were equally exerted in this memo- 


rable ſervice. In the conteſt of nations, that coun- 


try, which is made the ſeat of the war, for the moſt 
part labours under great comparative diſadvantage, 
is obliged to ſubſiſt the army of its enemy as well 
as its own, is expoſed to devaſtation, to hurry, 
confuſion, and irreſolution of councils; ſo much 
that, in nations powerful abroad, invaſions often 
betray great incapacity and weakneſs, or at leaſt 
fix the whole ſufferings of the war upon thoſe who 
are invaded. Hannibal, beſides this general con- 


ſideration, had with great care informed himſelf of 


the real ſtate of Italy, and knew, that though the 


Roman muſters were formidable, yet much of their 


ſuppoſed ftrength conſiſted of diſcordant parts; a 
number of ſeparate cantons recently united, and 
many of them diſaffected to the power by which 
they were cemented together, Moſt of the inhabi- 


tants of that country, being the deſcendants of 


different nations, and diſtinguiſhed by various lan- 


guages, ſtill retained much animoſity to each other, 
and moſt of all to their new maſters. Thoſe who 
had longeſt borne the appellation of Roman allies, 
even the colonies themtelves, as well as the con- 

| quered 
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quered nations, had occaſionally revolted, ande n a e. 
were likely to prefer ſeparate eſtabliſhments to their , 
preſent dependance on the Roman State. The 

Gauls and Ligurians, even ihe Etruſcans, had been 
recently at war with thoſe ſuppoſed maiters of 
Italy, and were ready to reſume the ſword in con- 
cert with any ſucceſsful invader. The Gauls on 
the Po were already in arms, had razed the fortifi- 
cations which the Romans had begun to erect at 
Cremona and Placentia, and forced the ſettlers to 
take refuge at Mutina. Every ſtep, therefore, that 
an invader ſhould make within this country, was 
likely to remove a ſupport from the Romans, and 

to add a new one to himſelf. The Roman power, 
compoſed of parts ſo ill cemented, was likely to 
diſſolve on the ſlighteſt touch. Though great when 
employed at a diftance, and wielded by a ſingle 
hand, yet broken and disjointed by the preſence of 
an enemy, it was likely to loſe its ſtrength ; or, by 
the revolt of one or more of its diſtricts, might 
furniſh a force that could be ſucceſsfully employed 
againſt itſelf, A few ſtriking examples of ſucceſs, 
therefore, for which he truſted to his own conduct, 
and to the ſuperiority of veterans hardened in the 
ſervice of many years, were likely to let looſe the 
diſcontents which ſubſiſted in Italy, and to ſhake 
the fidelity of thoſe allies who compoſed fo great a 

part of the Roman ftirength. Even with a leſs fa- 
vourable proſpect of ſucceſs, the riſk was but 
ſmall, compared to the chance of gain. A ſingle 
army was to be ſtaked againſt a mighty State; and 

a few men, that could be eaſily replaced, were to 
be ſacrificed in an enterprize, which, if ſucceſsful, 
was to make Carthage the miſtreſs of the world; or 
even if it ſhould miſcarry, might inflict her enemy 
with a deeper wound than ſhe herſelf was likely to 

ſuffer from the loſs. | | 

. Hannibal collected together for this expedition 
ninety thouſand foot and twelve thouſand —_ 
n 
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BOOK In his march to the Iberus, he met with no inter. 


L 


ruption. From thence to the Pyrenees, being op- 
poſed by the natives, he forced his way through 
their country; but apprehending ſome inconveni- 
ence from ſuch an enemy left in his rear, he ſtati- 
oned his brother Hanno, with ten thouſand foot and 
one thouſand horſe, to obſerve their motions, and 
to keep them in awe. After he had begun to al- 
cend the Pyrenees, a conſiderable body of his Spa- 
niſh allies deſerted him in the night, and fell back 
to their own country. This example, he had rea- 
fon to believe, would prove contagious; and as the 
likelieft way to prevent its effects, he gave out, that 
the party which had left him, being no longer 
wanted for the purpoſes they ſerved on the march, 
were returned by his orders to their own country. 
That he meant to ſpare a few more of the troops 
of the ſame nation, as being unneceſſary in the 
remaining parts of the ſervice; and actually diſ- 
miſſed a conſiderable body to confirm this opinion. 
By theſe ſeparations, or by the ſwords of the 
enemy, his numbers, in deſcending the moun- 
tains, were reduced from ninety to fifty thouſand 
fopt and nine thouſand horſe, with ſeven and thirty 
elephants (p). 5 

This celebrated march took place in the year of 


V. C. 534. Rome five hundred and thirty- four, and in the con- 


ſulate of Publius Cornelius Scipio and- Tiberius 
Sempronius Longus. The Romans, as uſual on 
ſuch occaſions, raiſed two conſular armies, and pro- 
poſed, by immediate armaments directed to Spain 
and to Africa, to fix the ſcene of the war in the ene- 
my's country. | 

Sempronius aſſembled an army and a fleet in the 


ports of Sicily, and had orders to paſs into Africa. 


Scipio embarked with ſome legions for Spain, and, 
touching on the coaſt of Gaul, firſt learned, that a 


(7) Polyb. lib. iii. c. 35—42. 


Cartha- 
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Carthaginian army was marching by land intoc n A Þ. #7 
Italy. This intelligence determined him to land. #3 
his troops at Marſeilles, and to ſend out a detach . "32 
ment of horſe to obſerve the country, and to pro- 4 
cure farther and more particular information of the 1 
enemy. 7 Mt 
Hannibal had arrived on the Rhone at ſome diſ- 7 
tance above its ſeparation into two channels, and i 


about four days march from the ſea. In order to 

effect the paſſage of the river, he inſtantly col- 
lected all the boats that could be found on its ex- 
tenſive navigation. At the ſame time, the na- 
tives, being unacquainted with ſtrangers in any 
other capacity than that of enemies, aſſembled in 
great numbers to diſpute his farther progreſs in their 
country, 

Finding ſo powerful a reſiſtance in front, he de- 
layed the embarkation of his army on the Rhone, 
and ſent a detachment up the banks of the river to 
paſs it at a different place, and to make a diver- 
ſion on the flank or the rear of the enemy who op- -F 

The diviſion employed on this ſervice, after a * 
march of twenty-five miles, found the Rhone ſepa- 
rated into branches by ſmall iſlands, and at a con- q 
venient place got over on xafts to the oppoſite #4 
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ſhore ; and being thus in the rear, or on the right of 1 
the Gauliſh army, haſtened towards them, in order oh 
to give an alarm on that quarter while Hannibal og 
ſhould paſs the river in their front. 1 
On the fifth day after the departure of this Af 
party, Hannibal, having intelligence that they had 1 
ſucceeded in paſſing the Rhone, made his diſpoſiti - "oh 
on to profit by the diverſion they were ordered to 22 
make in his favour. The larger veſſels, which 9 
were deſtined to tranſport the cavalry, were rang- 4 
ed towards the ſtream, to break the force of the 1 
current; and many of the horſes were faſtened 30 


to the ſtern of the boats. The ſmaller canoes 
| | were 
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Book Were ranged below, and were to carry over a body 


of foot. 

The Gauls, ſeeing theſe preparations, left their 
camp, and advanced to meet the enemy, 
They were drawn up on the banks of the river, 
when the Carthaginian detachment arrived on their 
rear, and lighted fires as a ſignal of their approach. 
Hannibal obſerving the ſmoke, notwithſtanding 


the poſture which the enemy had taken to reſiſt his 


landing, inſtantly put off from the ſhore : both ar- 


mies ſhouted ; but the Gauls being thrown into 


great conſternation by the report and effects of an 
attack which they little expected on their rear, with- 
out reſiſtance gave way to the Carthaginians in 
front, and were ſpeedily routed. Hannibal, hav- 
ing thus lodged himſelf on the eaſtern banks of 
the Rhone, in a few days, without any farther 
mterruption or loſs, paſſed that river with his 
elephants, baggage, and the remainder of his 
army. 

| Soon after the Carthaginian general had ſur- 
mounted this difficulty, intelligence came that a 
Roman army had arrived on the coaſt, and was 
diſembarked at Marſeilles. To gain further and 
more certain information of this enemy, he, nearly 
about the ſame time that Scipio had ſent a detach- 


ment on the ſame deſign, directed a party of horſe 


to examine the country. Theſe parties met; and, 


after a ſmart engagement, returned to their ſeveral 


armies with certain accounts of an enemy being 
near. 

Scipio advanced with the utmoſt diſpatch to fix 
the ſcene of the war in Gaul; and Hannibal haſten- 
ed his departure, being equally intent on removing 
it, if poſſible, into Italy. The laſt, in order to keep 
clear of the enemy, directed his march at a diſ- 
tance from the ſea coaſt, and took his route by the 


banks of the Rhone. After four days march from 
the place where he had paſſed this river, he came 


to 
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to its confluence with another river, which was pro-C H A P. 


bably the Iſere, though by Polybius himſelf, who _-_ 
viſited the tract of this march, the place ſeems 10 3 


be miſtaken for the confluence of the Rhone and 
Saone (). Here he found two brothers contend- 
ing for the throne of their father, and gained an # 
uſeful ally by eſpouſing the cauſe of the elder. 
Being, in return for this ſervice, ſupplied with 
arms, ſhoes, and other neceſſaries, and attended 
by the prince himſelf, who with a numerous body b 
covered his rear, he continued his march during ten $f 
days, probably on the Iſere, and about a hundred i 
miles above the place where he had paſled the 
Rhone, began to make his way over the ſummit of 
the Alps; a labour in which he was employed with 
his army during fifteen days (7). | 
| The 


() In the manuſcripts of Polybius, the river which falls into the Rhane 
at this place was called by à name unknown in that country. The firſt 
editors, to correct the miſtake, changed this unknown name for that of the 20 
Arar. But it is extremely probable, that they ought to have made it the 
Ifara, as the confluence of the Iſere and the Rhdne correſponds much bet- 
ter with the diſtances and marches mentioned by Polybius. Four marches, 
for inſtance, from the place at which Hannibal had paſſed the Rhone, and 
four more from thence to the ſea. | ; 

(r) This famous route has been a ſubje& of different opinions, and of 
ſome controverſy. In a country that is railed into vaſt mountains, round 
which the way muſt be found by narrow valleys, and the channels of ri- 
vers, it is impoflible to decide any queſtion of this ſort from the map. Po- 
lybius viſited the ground, in order to ſatisfy himſelf on the tract of this fa- | 
mous route; and, from this circumſtance, as well as from his general 1 
knowledge of war, is undoubtedly the beſt authority to whom we can have 4 
recourſe in this queſtion. By his account, Hannibal, after four marches 
from the place at which he had paſſed the Rhone, came to the confluence 
of this with another river, which is evidently the Iſere. From thence, | 
having continued his route ten days on the river, and marched about a hund- 4 
red miles, he began to aſcend the ſummit, and was employed in that diffi- bf 
cult work fifteen days. This account may incline us to believe, that Han- , % | 
nibal followed the courſe of the Iſere from its confluence with the Rhone IN 
to about Conflans; that, having ſurmounted the ſummit, he deſcended in- 0 
to Italy by the channel of another river, or the Vale of Aoſte. Such are 1 
the paſſages by which ridges of mountains, in every inſtance, are to be tra- 1 
verſed. It is indeed aſſerted, or implied in the text of Polybius, that Han- 
nibal marched ten days on the Rhone after its confluence with the Arar or 
Iſara; but it is probable, that, in viſiting a barbarous country, in which the 
Romans had yet no poſſeſſions, and with the language of which he was un- 
acquainted, he may have miſtaken the Iſere for the Rhone, and conſe - 
quently the Rhône for the Arar or Saone. The Rhône and Iſere take their 
riſe from the ſame ridge, and run nearly in the ſame directions, In this 

account 
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The natives, either fearing him as an enemy, or 


pñpropoſing to plunder his baggage, had occupied 


every poſt at which they could obſtruct his march; 
aſſailed him from the heights, endeavoured to over- 
whelm his army in the gorges of the mountains, or 
force them over precipices, which frequently funk 
perpendicular under the narrow paths by which 
they were to pals, 

Near to the ſummits of the ridge, at which he 
arrived by a continual aſcent of many days, he had 
his way to form on the fides of frozen mountains, 
and through maſſes of perennial ice, which, at the 
approach of winter, were now covered with recent 
ſnow. Many of his men and horſes, coming from 
a warm climate, periſhed by the cold; and his 
army having ſtruggled, during fo long a time, with 
extremes to which it was little accuſtomed, was re- 
duced, from fifty thouſand foot and nine thouſand 
horſe, the numbers which remained to him in de- 
ſcending the Pyrenees, to twenty thouſand foot and 
fix thouſand cavalry, a force, in all appearance, ex- 
tremely diſproportioned to the ſervice for which 
they were deſtined (r). 

The Roman Conſul, in the mean time, had, in 
ſearch of his enemy, directed his march to the 
Rhone; and, in three days after the departure of 


Hannibal, had arrived at the place where he had 


account of the courſe of the ſuppoſed Rhdne which he viſited, he menti- 
ons nothing of the Lake of Geneva, which is ſcarcely potſible, if he had 
feen it. Polyb. lib. iii. c. 47. ; ; 

According to this conjecture, Hannibal, having marched by the vale of 
Iſere, Grenoble, Chamberry, and Mountmelian, and deſcended by the vale 
of Aoſte, mult have paſſed the ſurnmit at or near the leſſer abbey of St. 
Bernard. | | 

As mountains are penetrated by the channels of rivers, it is probable that 
Hannibal, if he were himſelf to explore his paſſage, would try the courſe 
of the firlt conſiderable river he found on his right deſcending from the 
Alps, which was the Iſere: but if, as is extremely probable, he had well. 
inſtructed guides, it is not likely that they would lead him fo long a cir- 
cuit as he muſt have made by the courſe and ſources of the Rh6ne, when, 
in fact, he had one _ practicable, and much nearer, by the Iſere on 
one ſide of the Alps, and the Dorea Baltea on the other, 
(]) Polyb. lib. iii. c. 55. Liv. lib. xxi, 


paſſed 
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aſſed that river; but was ſatisfied that any further H a 5. 


attempts to purſue him in this direction, would only _ 


carry himſelf away from what was to be the ſeene 
of the war, and from the ground he muſt oceupy 
for the defence of Italy; he returned therefore 


without loſs of time to his ſhips, ſeut his brother, 


Cneius Scipio, with the greater part of the army, 
to purſue the object of the war in Spain; and he 
himfelf, with the remainder, fet fail for Piſa, where 
he landed and put himſelf at the head of the legions 
which he found in that quarter; and which had 
been appointed to reſtore the ſettlements of Cre- 
mona and Placentia, With theſe forces he paſſed 
the Po, and was arrived on the Tecinus, when 
Hannibal came down into the plain country at ſome 
diſtance below Turin. 

The Carthaginian general, at his arrival in thoſe 
parts, had moved to his right; and, to gratify his 
new allies the Inſubres, inhabiting what is now the 
dutchy of Milan, who were then at war with the 
Taurini or Piedmontefe, he laid fiege to the capital 
of that country, and in three days reduced it by 
force. From thence he continued his march on the 
left of the Po; and, as the armies advanced, both 
generals, as if by concert, approached with their 
cavalry, or light troops, mutually to obſerve each 
other. They met on the Tecinus with fome de- 
gree of ſurprize on both ſides, and were neceſſarily 
engaged in a conflict, which ſerved, as a trial of 
their reſpeCtive forces, and in which the Italian ca- 
valry were defeated by the Spaniſh and African 
horſe. The Roman Conſul was wounded, and 


with much difficulty reſcued from the enemy by 


his fon Publius Cornelius, afterwards fo conſpi- 


cuous in the hiſtory of this war, but then only a 


youth of ſeventeen years of age, entering on his 
military ſervice (s). 5 GO 


(5) Polyb, lib, 8 e. 3. 
Vo. I. K | The 
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The Roman detachment, it ſeems, had an eaſy 
retreat from the place of this encounter to that of 
their main army, and were not purſued. Scipio, 
diſabled by his wound, and probably, from the 
check he had received, ſenſible of the enemy's ſu- 
periority in the quality of their horſe, determined 
to retire from the plains; repaſſed the Po, marched 
up the Trebia, and, to ſtop the progreſs of the Car- 
thaginians, while he waited for inſtructions or rein- 
forcements from Rome, took poſt on the banks of 
that river. While he lay in this poſition, an alarm- 
ing effect of his defeat, and of the diſaffection of 
ſome Gauls who profeſſed to be his allies, appeared 
in the deſertion of two thouſand horſemen of that 
nation, who went over to the enemy. 

The Roman Senate received thefe accounts with 
furprize, and with fome degree of conſternation. 
An enemy was arrived in Italy, and had obliged 
the Conſul, with his legions, to retire. The forces 
which they had lately muſtered were numerous, 
but conſiſted in part of doubtful friends, qr of de- 
clared enemies. They ſuppoſed all their late van- 
quiſhed ſubjects on the Po to be already in rebel- 


| Hon, or to be muſtered againſt them in the Car- 


thaginian camp. And, notwithſtanding the nu- 
merous levies that could have been made in the 
city, and in the contiguous colonies; notwithſtand- 
ing the expediency of carrying the war into Africa, 


as the ſureſt way of forcing the Carthaginians to 
withdraw their forces from Italy for the defence of 
their own country, they, with a degree of puſilla- 


nimity uncommon in their councils, ordered the 
other Conſul, Sempronius Longus, to deſiſt from 
his defign upon Africa; they recalled him with his 
army from Sicily, and directed him, without de- 
lay, to join his colleague on the Trebia, and, if 
poſſible, to ſtop the progreſs of this daring and im- 
petuous enemy. | | _ 


[mn 
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The Conſul Sempronius, therefore, after he hade H a P. 
met and defeated a Carthaginian fl-et on the coaſt 
of Sicily, and was preparing for a deſcent on | 
Africa, ſuddenly chariged his courſe, and, having 


turned the eaſtern promontories of Sicily and Italy, - is 
ſteered for Ariminum, where he landed; and, 5 
having performed this voyage and march in forty 1 


n i * 
— rn gd — 
5 Gong SS I 


days, joined his colleague, where he lay oppoſed 
to Hannibal on the Trebia. | 
By the arrival of a ſecond Roman Conſul, the 
balance of forces was again reftored, and the na- 3 
tives ſtill remained in fuſpence between the two 9 
parties at war. Inſtead of a deliverance from ſer- i: 
vitude, which many of them expected to obtain 
from the arrival of foreigners to balance the force 3 
of the Romans, they began to apprehend, as uſual * 
in ſuch caſes, a confirmation of their bonds, or a 
mere change of their maſters. When the conteſt 
ſhould be ended, they wiſhed to have the favour 
of the victor, and not to ſhare in the fortunes of 
the vanquiſhed. They had, therefore, waited to 
ke how the ſcales were likely to incline, and had 
not repaired to the ſtandard of Hannibal, in the "Y 
manner, it is probable, he expected; and this, A 
with every other circumſtance of the war, forced | 
him to rapid and hazardous counſels. Being too 


* ths: Ka 2 a - 

oe roar a ng; 
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far from his reſources to continue a dilatory war, he 41 
haſtened to ſecure the neceilary poſſeſſions on the 9 


Po; and, by the reputation of victory, to deter- 


—— — * 


mine the wavering inhabitants to declare on his 1 
| hide. For theſe reaſons he ever preſſed on the 1 
enemy, and ſought for occaſions to draw them YH 
Into action. He had been, ever ſince the encoun- 4 
| ter on the Tecinus, cautiouſly avoided by Scipio z 9 
, who, even after he was reinforced by the other * 
conſular army, endeavoured to engage his col - 4 1 

league likewiſe in the ſame dilatory meaſures, but 1 
: Sempronius, imputing this caution to the impreſ= * 


10n which Scipio had taken from his late defeat, 
7 5 4 - and 
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and being confident of his own ſtrength, diſcover. 
ed to the Carthaginian general an inclination to 
meet him, and to decide the campaign by a gene- 
ral action. Sempronius was farther encouraged in 
this intention by his ſucceſs in ſome encounters of 
foraging parties, which happened ſoon after he had 
arrived on this ground; and Hannibal, ſeeing this 
diſpoſition of his enemy, took meaſures to bring on 
the engagement in circumſtances the moſt favour- 
able to himſelf. | 

He had a plain in his front, through which the 
Trebia ran, and parted the two armies. He wiſh- 
ed to bring the Romans to his own ſide of the river, 
and to fight on the ground where his army was ac- 
cuſtomed to form. Here, beſides the other advan- 
tages which he propoſed to take, he had an oppor- 
tunity to place an ambuſcade, from which he 
eould attack the enemy on the flank or the rear, 
while they ſhould be engaged in front. It was the 
middle of winter, and there were frequent ſhow- 
ers of ſnow. The enemy's infantry, if they ſhould 
ford the river, and afterwards remain any time in- 
active, were likely to ſuffer conſiderably from the 
effects of wet and cold. Hannibal, to lay them 
under this diſadvantage, ſent his cavalry acroſs the 
fords, with orders to parade on the ground before 
the enemy's lines; and, if attacked, to repaſs the 
river with every appearance of flight. He had, in 
the mean time, concealed a thoufand chofen men 
under the ſhrubby banks of a brook, which fell 
mto the Trebia beyond the intended field of bat- 
tle. He had ordered his army to be in readinels, 


and to prepare themſelves with a hearty meal for 


U 


the fatigues they were likely to undergo. 


When the Carthaginian cavalry, paſting th 
river as they had been ordered, prefented them- 
ſelves to the Romans, it was but break of day, 
and before the uſual hour of the firſt meal in the 
Roman camp. The legions were, . 

ä haſtily 
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haſtily formed; and purſued the enemy to where c HA P. 
they were ſeen in diſorder to paſs the river; and , 
there, by the directions of their general, who ſup- 
poſed he had gained an advantage, and with the 
ardor which is uſual in the purſuit of victory, they 
paſſed the fords, and made a diſplay of their forces i 
on the oppoſite bank. Hannibal, expecting this 1 
event, had already fortned his troops on the plain, x 
and made a ſhew ct only covering the retreat of 
his cavalry, while he Knew that a general actioti 
could no longer be avoided. After it began in 
front, the Romans were attacked in the rear by 
the party which had been poſted in ambuſh for this 
purpoſe; and this being added to the other. diſad- 
vantages under which they engaged, — were Jes by 
feated with great ſlaughter. 8 

The legions of the centre, to the amount of ten | 
thouſand men, cut their way through the enemy's 5 
line, and efcaped to Placentia, Of the remainder ſe 
of the army, the greater part either fell in the 8 
field, periſhed in attempting to repaſs the river, 6: 
or were taken by the enemy. In this action, al- 3 
though few of the Africans fell by the ſword, they 8 
ſuffered conſiderably by the cold and aſperity of 3 
the ſeaſon, to which they were not accuſtomed ; 1 
and of the elephants, of which Harinibal had 14 


brought a conſiderable number into this country, 1 : 
only one ſurvived the diſtreſs of this day (z). ' 1 


In conſequence of this victory, Hannibal ſecured 
his quarters on the Po; and, by the treachery of a kn 
native of Brunduſium, who commanded at Claſti- | 1 
dium, got poſſeſſion of that place, after the Ro- =» 
mans had fortified and furniſhed it with conſidera- 0 
ble magazines for the ſupply of their own army. 13 
In his treatment of the priſoners taken at this place, | E 
he made a diſtinction between the citizens of Rome 74 
and their allies : the firſt he uſed with ſeverity, the 

others 


BH 
, 9 


(e) Polyb. lib. iti, c. 74. 
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B 00 K others he diſmiſſed to their ſeveral countries, with 
I. aſſurances that he was come to make war on the 
Romans, and not on the injured inhabitants of 
1 
The Roman Conſul, Sempronius, was among 
' thoſe who eſcaped to Placentia, He meant, in his 
diſpatches to the Senate, to have diſguiſed. the 
amount of his loſs; but the difficulty with which 
his meſſenger arrived through a country over- run 
by the enemy, with many other conſequences of 
his defeat, ſoon publiſhed at Rome the extent of 
that calamity. The people, however, roſe in their 
ardour and animoſity, inſtead of being ſunk. As 
awakened from a dream of puſillanimity, in which 
they had hitherto ſeemed to confine their views to 
the defence of Italy, they not only .commanded 
freſh levies to replace the army they had loit on 
the Trebia, but they ordered the Conſul Scipio to 
his firſt deſtination in Spain, and ſent forces to Sar- 
dinia, Sicily, Tarentum, and every other ſtation 
where they apprehended any defection of their 
allies, or any impreſſion to be made by the 
enemy (u). Bi 
The unfortunate Sempronius, being called to 
the city to hold the election of magiſtrates, eſcaped, 
or forced his way through the quarters of the ene- 
my. He was ſucceeded by Caius Flaminius and 
Cn. Servilius; the firſt, being of obſcure extrac- 
tion, was choſen in oppoſition to the Nobles, to 
whom the people imputed the diſaſters of the pre- 
ſent War. He was ordered early in the ſpring to 
take poſt at Arretium, that he might guard the 
paſſes of the Appenines and cover Etruria, while 
the other Conſul was ſtationed at Ariminum to ſtop 
the progreſs of the enemy, if he attempted to pals 
by the eaſtern coaſt. 5 
1 Hannibal, 
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Hannibal, after his firſt winter in Italy, took c H AP. 

the field for an early campaign; and being in- 

clined to counſels the moſt likely to ſurprize his | 
enemies, took his way to Etruria, by a paſlage in 

which the vales of the Appenines were marſhy, 9 
and, from the effects of the ſeaſon, ſtill covered bh 
with water. In a ſtruggle of many days with the 
hardſhips of this dangerous march, he loſt many of 
his horſes and much of his baggage; and himſelf, 
being ſeized with an inflammation in one of his = 
eyes, loſt the uſe of it. Having appeared, how- 
ever, in a quarter where he was not expected, he 
availed himſelf of this degree of ſurprize with all 
his former activity and vigour, ; 

The character of Flaminius, who was raiſed by 
the favour of the people in oppoſition to the Senate, 
and who was now diſpoſed to gratify his conſtitu- 
ents by ſome action of ſplendor and ſucceſs, en- 
couraged Hannibal to hope that he might derive 
ſome advantage from the ignorance and preſump- 
tion of his' enemy. He therefore endeavoured to 7 
provoke the new Conſul, by deſtroying the coun- br 
try in his preſence, and to brave his reſentment, ny 
by ſeeming, on many occaſions, to expoſe himſelf 
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to his attacks. He even ventured to penetrate 1 
into the country beyond him with an appearance 3 
of contempt. In one of theſe movements he 4 
marched by the banks of the Lake Thraſimenus, 74 
over which the mountains roſe with a ſudden and 54 
ſteep aſcent. He truſted that the Roman Conſul Wh 
would follow him, and occupied a poſt from which | Ez 
with advantage to attack him, if he ſhould venture 4 
to engage amidſt the difficulties of this narrow way. HF 
On the day in which his deſign was ripe for execu- 4 
tion, he was favoured in concealing his poſition on 1 
the aſcent of the mountains by a fog which covered > 
the brows of the hills; and he ſucceeded in draw- 1 
ing the Roman Conſul into a ſnare, in which he 1 
periſhed, with the greater part of his army. it 
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The loſs of the Romans in this action amount- 


* d to fifteen thouſand men who fell by the ſword, 


or who were forced into the lake and drowned, 
Of thoſe who eſcaped by different ways, ſome con- 
tinued their flight for fourſcore miles, the diſtance 
of this field of battle from Rome, and arrived in 
the city with the news of this diſaſtrous event. On 
the firſt reports great multitudes aſſembled at the 
place from which the People were accuſtomed to 
receive a communication of public diſpatches from 
the officers of State; and the. Pretor, who then 
commanded in the city, being to inform them of 
what had paſſed, began his account of the action 
with theſe words: We are vanquiſhed in a great 
battle; the Conſul, with great part of his army, 
is ſlain.” He was about to proceed, but could 
not be heard for the conſternation and the cries 
which aroſe among the people: inſomuch, that 

rſons who had been preſent in the action con- 


feſſed, they heard theſe words with a deeper im- 


reſſion, than any they had received amidſt the 
loodſhed and horrors of the field; and that it 
was then only they became ſenſible of the whole 
extent of their loſs. | | 
To encreaſe the general affliction, farther ac- 
counts were brought, at the ſame time, that four 
thouſand horſe, which had been ſent, upon hearing 
that Hannibal had paſſed the Appenines, by the 
Conſul Servilius, to ſupport bis colleague, were 
intercepted by the enemy and taken. The Senate 
continued 'their meetings for many days without 
interruption, and the People, greatly affected with 
the weight of their mortifications and diſappoint- 
ments, committed themſelves with proper docility 
to the conduct of this reſpectable body. In conſi- 
dering the cauſe of their repeated defeats, it is pro- 
bable that they imputed them more to the differ- 
ence of perſonal qualities in the leaders, than to any 
difference in the arms, diſcipline, or courage of 
ES 
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the troops, In reſpect to the choice of weapons, c HA P. 


Hannibal was ſo much convinced of the ſuperio- 
rity of the Romans, that he availed himtelf of his 
booty on the Trebia and the Lake Thraſimenus, 
to arm his African veterans in their manner (w), 
In reſpect to diſcipline and courage, although mere 
detachments of the Roman people were likely, in 
their firſt campaigns, to have been inferior to ve- 
terans, hardened in the ſervice of many years un- 
der Hamilcar, Haſdrubal, and Hannibal himſelf; 
yet nothing is imputed by any hiſtorian to this 
point of diſparity. They are not ſaid to have been 
backward in any attack, to have failed their gene- 
ral in the execution of any plan, to have diſobeyed 
his orders, to have been ſeized with any panic, or, 
in any inſtance, to have given way to the enemy, 


until, being caught in ſome ſnare by the ſuperio- 


rity of the general, they fought with GHedvantage, 
and periſhed in great numbers on the fiel. 
The reſult of the Senate's deliberations was to 
name a Dictator. This meaſure, except to diſ- 
penſe with ſome form that hampered the ordinary 
magiſtrate, had not been adopted during an inter- 
val of five and thirty years. The choice fell upon 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, who ſeemed to poſſeſs 
the vigilance, caution, and vigour which were 
wanted in this arduous ſtate of affairs. In proceed- 
ing to name him, the uſual form which, perhaps, 
in matters of ſtate, as well as in matters of religion, 
ſhould be ſappoſed indiſpenſible, could not be ob- 
ſerved, Of the conſuls, of whom one or the other, 
according to antient practice, ought to name the 
Dictator, one was dead ; the other, being at a 
diſtance, was prevented by the enemy from any 


communication with the city. The Senate, there- 
tore, to elude the ſuppoſed neceſſity of his preſence, 


reſolved that not a Dictator, but a Pro- dictator, 
ſhould 


() Polyb. lib. iii. c. 115. 
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B O o K ſhould be named; and that the people ſhould 
{ — themſelves chuſe this officer, with all the powers 


that were uſually entruſted to the Dictator him- 
ſelf. Fabius was accordingly elected Pro- dictator, 
and in this capacity named M. Minutius Rufus for 
his ſecond in command, or general of the horſe. 

While the Romans were thus preparing again 
to collect their forces, Hannibal continued to pur- 
ſue his advantage. He might, with an enemy 


more eaſily ſubdued or daunted than the Romans, 


already have expected great fruit from his victo- 
ries, at leaſt he might have expected offers of con- 
ceſſion and-overtures of peace: but it is probable 
that he knew the character of this people enough, 
not to flatter himſelf fo early in the war with theſe 
expectations, or to hope that he could make any 
impreſſion by a nearer approach to the city, or by 
any attempt on its walls. He had already, by his 
preſence, enabled the nations of the northern and 
weſtern parts of Italy to ſhake off the dominion of 
Rome. He had the ſame meaſures to purſue with 
reſpect to the nations of the South. The capital, 
he probably ſuppoſed, might be deprived. of the 
ſupport of its allies, cut off from its reſources, and 
even deſtroyed ; but while the State exiſted, could 
never be brought to yield to an enemy. 

Under theſe impreſſions the Carthaginian general, 
leaving Rome at a great diſtance on his right, re- 
paſſed the Appenines to the coaſt of Picenum, and 
from thence directed his march to Apulia, Here 
he proceeded, as he had done on the fide of Etru- 
ria and Gaul, to lay waſte the Roman ſettlements, 
and to detach the natives from their allegiance to 
Rome. But while he purſued this plan in one ex- 
tremity of Italy, the Romans took meaſures to 
recover the poſſeſſions they had loſt on the other, or 
at leaſt to prevent the diſaffected Gauis from 
making any conſiderable diverſions in favour of 
their enemy. | 

For 
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For this purpoſe, while Fabius Maximus was aſ-c HA p. 
ſembling an army to oppoſe Hannibal in Apulia, , V. 
the Prætor, Lucius Poſthumius, was ſent with a 3 
proper force to the Po. Fabius having united the 

troops that had ſerved under the Conſul Servilius, 


with four legions newly raiſed by himſelf, followed 1 
the enemy. On his march he iſſued a proclamati- 9 
on, requiring all the inhabitants of open towns and 24 
villages in that quarter of Italy to retire into places 1 
of ſafety, and the inhabitants of every diſtrict to 4 


which the enemy approached, to ſet fire to their 
habitations and granaries, and to deſtroy whatever | 1 
they could not remove in their flight (v ). Though F 
determined not to hazard a battle, he drew near to 
the Carthaginian army, and continued from the 
heights to obſerye and to circumſcribe their moti- 
ons. Time, alone, he truſted, would decide the . 
war in his favour, againſt an enemy who was far re- 1 
moved from any ſupply or recruit, and in a country 4 
that was daily waſting. by the effect of their own 9 
depredations. _ | | 
Hannibal, after endeavouring in vain to bring | 
the Roman Dictator to a battle, perceived his deſign 10 
to protract the war; and conſidering inaction as the 
principal evil he himſelf had to fear, frequently ex- 
poſed his detachments, and even his whole army, 
in dangerous ſituations. The advantages he gave 5 
by thef: acts of temerity were ſometimes effectu- 1 
ally ſeized by his wary antagoniſt, but more fre- is 
quently recovered by his own ſingular conduct and 
unfailing reſources. _ 5 | * 

In this temporary ſtagnation of Hannibal's for- 1 
tune, and in the frequent opportunities which the | 
Romans had, though in trifling encounters, to 
meaſure their own ſtrength with that of the enemy, # 
their confidence began to revive. The Public re- 3 
ſumed the tranquillity of its Councils, and looked +4 


*) Liv, lib. xxii. c. 11. 
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B O O K round with deliberation to collect its force. The 
people and the army recovered from their late con- 


ſternation, and took advantage of the breathing. 
time they had gained, to cenſure the very conduct 
to which they owed the returns of their confidence 
and the renewal of their hopes. They forgot their 
former defeats, and began to imagine that the ene- 
my kept his footing in Italy, by the permiſſion, 
by the timidity, or by the exceſſive caution of their 
leader. 2 FFF 

A flight advantage over Hannibal, who had too 
much expoſed his foraging parties, gained by the 
general of the horſe in the abſence of the Dicta- 
tor, confirmed the army and the people in this 
opinion, and greatly ſunk the reputation-of Fabius. 


As he could not be ſuperſeded before the uſual 


term of his office was expired, the Senate and Peo- 
ple, though precluded by law from proceeding to 
an actual depoſition, came to a reſolution equally 
violent and unprecedented, and which they hoped 


might induce him to reſign his power. They 


raiſed the general of the horſe to an equal com- 
mand with the Dictator, and left them to adjuſt 
their pretenſions between them. Such affroms, 
under the notions of honour, which in modern 
times are annexed to the military character, would 
have made it impoſhble for the Dictator to remain 
in his ſtation: But in a commonwealth, where, to 
put any perſonal conſideration in competition with 
the public, would have appeared abſurd; ſeeming 
injuries done by the State to the honour of a citi- 
zen, only furniſhed him with a more ſplendid: oc- 
caſion to diſplay his virtue. The Roman Dictator 
continued to ſerve under this diminution of his 
rank and command, and overlooked with magna- 
nimity the inſults with which the people had re- 
quited the ſervice he was rendering to his 
country. 
Minutins 
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Minutius being now aſſociated with the Dictator, c H A p. 


in order to be free from the reſtraints of a joint 
command, and from the wary counſels of his col- 
league, deſired, as the propereſt way of adjuſting 
their pretenſions, to divide the army between them. 
In this new ſituation he ſoon after, by his raſhneſs, 
expoſed himſelf and his diviſion to be entirely cut 
off by the enemy. But being reſcued by Fabius, 
he too gave proofs of a magnanimous ſpirit, con- 
feſſed the favour he had received, and committing 
himſelf, with the whole army, to the conduct of 
his colleague, he left this cautious officer, during 
the remaining period of their joint command, to 
purſue the plan he had formed tor the war ()). 

At this time, however, the People, and even 
the Senate, were not willing to wait for the effect 
of ſuch ſeemingly languid and dilatory meaſures as 
Fabius was inclined to purſue. They refolved to 
augment the army in Italy to eight legions, which, 
with an equal number of the allies, amounted to 
eighty thouſand foot and ſeven thouſand two hun- 
dred horſe; and they intended, in the approaching 
election of Conſuls, to chuſe men, not only of re- 
puted ability, but of deciſive and reſolute counſels. 
As ſuch they elected C. Terentius Varro, ſuppoſed 
to be of a bold and dauntleis ſpirit; and, in order 
to temper his ardour, joined with him in the com- 
mand L. Emilius Paulus, an officer of approved 
experience, who had formerly obtained a triumph 
for his victories in Illyricum, and who was high 
in the confidence of the Senate, as well as in that 
of the People. - 

In the autumn before the nomination of theſe 
officers to command the Roman army, Hannibal 
had ſurpriſed the fortreſs of Cannæ on the Aufidus, 
a place to which the Roman citizens of that quar- 


ter had retired with their effects, and at which they 


(>) Plutarch, in vit. Fab, Mas, 
had 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


3 O o k had collected conſiderable magazines and ſtores. 


IJ. This, among other circumſtances, determined the 
—Y— Senat 


e to hazard a battle, and to furniſh the new 
Conſuls with inſtructions to this effect. 

Theſe officers, it appears, having opened the 
campaign on the banks of the Aufidus, advanced 
by mutual conſent within ſix miles of the Cartha- 
ginian camp, which covered the village of Cannæ. 
Here they differed in their opinions, and, by a 
ſtrange defect in the Roman policy, which, in 
times of leſs virtue, muſt have been altogether 
ruinous, and even in theſe times was ill fitted to 
produce a conſiſtent and well ſupported ſeries of 
operations, had no rule by which to decide their 
precedency, and were obliged to take the com- 
mand each a day in his turn. 

Varro, contrary to the opinion of his colleague, 
propoſed to give battle on the plain, and with this 
intention, as often as the command devolved upon 
him, ſtill advanced on the enemy. In order that 
he might occupy the paſſage and both ſides of the 
Aufidus, he encamped in two ſeparate diviſions 
on its oppoſite banks, having his larger diviſion on 
the right of the river, oppoſed to Hannibal's camp. 
Still taking the opportunity of his turn to com- 


mand the army, he paſſed with the larger diviſion | 


to a plain, ſuppoſed to be on the left of the 
Aufidus, and there, though the field was too 
narrow to receive the legions in their uſual form, 
he preſſed them together, and gave the enemy, 
if he choſe it, an opportunity to engage. To ac- 
commodate his order to the extent of his ground, 
he contracted the head, and the intervals of his 
manipules or columns, making their depth greatly to 

exceed the front which they turned to the enemy(z). 


(z) Hoster To Babes ty T&v%i Earmeen; TloMAant.acy Te plete. 
; Vid. Polyb. 


He 
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He placed his cavalry on the flanks, the Roman c HA y. 


knights on his right towards the river, and 
horſemen of the allies on the left. | 

Hannibal no ſooner ſaw this movement and diſ- 
poſition of the enemy, than he haſtened to meet 
them on the plain which they had choſen for the 
field of action. He likewiſe paſſed the Aufidus, 
and, with his left to the river and his front to the 
ſouth; formed his army upon an equal line with 
that of the enemy. 

He placed the Gaulith and Spaniſh Cavalry on 
his left facing the Roman knights, and the Nu- 

midians on his right facing the allies. 

The flanks of his infantry, on the right and the 
left, were compoſed of the African foot, armed 
in the Roman manner, with the pilum, the heavy 
buckler, and the ſtabbing (word. His centre, 
though oppoſed to the choice of the Roman le- 
go conſiſted of the Gauliſh and the Spaniſh 
oot, variouſly armed and intermixed together. 

Hitherto no advantage ſeemed to be taken on 
either ſide. As the armies fronted ſouth and north, 
even the Sun, which roſe ſoon after they were 
formed, ſhone upon the flanks, and was no diſad- 
vantage to either. The ſuperiority of numbers 
was greatly on the ſide of the Romans; but Han- 
nibal reſted his hopes of victory on two circum- 
ſtances; firſt, on a motion to be . made by his 
cavalry, if they Prevailed on either of the enemy's 
wings; next on a polition he was to take with 
his centre, in order to begin the action from thence, 
to bring the Roman legions into ſome diſorder, 
and expoſe them, under that diſadvantage, to the 
attack which he was prepared to make with his 
veterans on both their flanks. 

The action accordingly began with a charge of 
the Gaulith and Spaniſh horſe, who, being ſupe- 
rior to the Roman knights, drove them from their 
ground, forced them into the river, and put the 
greater 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


BOOK greater part of them to the ſword. By this event 
> the flank of the Roman army, which might have 


been joined to the Aufidus, was entirely unco- 
vered. 3 | ; 

Having performed this ſervice, the victorious 
cavalry had orders to wheel at full gallop round 
the rear of their own army, and to join the Numi-. 
dian horle on their right, who were ſtill engaged 
with the Roman allies. By this unexpected junc- 
tion, the left wing of the Roman army was like- 
wiſe. put to flight, and purſued by the African 
horſe; at the ſame time the Spaniſh cavalry pre- 


- pared to attack the Roman infantry, wherever 


they ſhould be ordered on the flank, or the rear. 

_ While theſe important events took place on the 
wings, Hannibal amuſed the Roman legions of 
the main body with a ſingular movement that was 
made by the Gauls and Spaniards, and with which 
he propoſed to begin the action. Theſe came 


forward, not in a ſtreight line abreaſt, but ſwelling 


out to 2 curve in the centre, without disjoining 
their flanks from the African infantry, who re- 
mained firm on their ground. 


By this motion they formed a kind of creſcent 


canvex to the front. The Roman manipules of 
the right and the left, fearing, by this ſingular 
diſpoſition to have no ſhare in the action, haſtened 
to bend their line into a correſponding curve, and, 
in proportion as they came to cloſe with the enemy, 
charged them with a confident and impetuous 
courage. The Gauls and Spaniards reſiſted this 
charge no longer than was neceſſary to awaken 


the precipitant ardour with which victorious troops 
often blindly purſue a flying enemy. And the 


Roman line being bent, and fronting inwards to 


the centre of its concave, the legions purſued where 


the enemy led them. Hurrying from the flanks to 
ſhare in the victory, they narrowed their ſpace as 
they advanced, and the men who were accuſtomed 

to 
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to have a ſquare of 11 feet elear for 3 CHAP, 
arms, being now preſſed together, ſo as to pre- 
vent entirely the uſe of their ſwords, found thank aa 
ſelves ſtruggling againſt each other for ſpace, in an 
inextricable and hopeleſs confuſion. 

Hannibal; who had waited for this event, or- 
dered a general charge of his cavalry on the rear 
of the Roman legions, and at the ſame time an 
attack from his African infantry on both their 
flanks; by theſe diſpoſitions and joint operations, 
without any conſiderable loſs to himſelf, he effected 
an almoſt incredible ſlaughter of his enemies. 
With the loſs of no more than four thouſand, and u. c. 537. 
theſe chiefly of the Spaniſh and Gauliſh infan- 
try, he put fifty thouſand of the Romans to the 


ſword. HE | . 

The Conſul, Emilius Paulus, had been wound- 4 
ed in the ſhock of the cavalry ; but when he faw 4 
the condition in which the infantry were engaged, Y 


he refuſed to be carried off, and was ſlain (a). 
The Conſuls of the preceding year, with others 
of the ſame rank, were likewiſe killed. Of fix 
thouſand horſe only ſeventy troopers eſcaped with * 
Varro. Of the infantry three thouſand fled from 1 
the carnage that took place on the field of battle, * 
and ten thouſand who had been poſted to guard by 
the camp were taken. | 
The unfortunate Conſul, with ſuch of the 
ſtragglers as joined him in his retreat, took poſt at 1 
Venuſia; and with a noble confidence in his own 41 


þ 
integrity, and in the reſources of his country, put f | 
himſelf in a poſture to reſiſt the enemy, till he £4 
could have inſtructions and reinforcements from 1 
Rome (b). | i 


(a) He has received from the poet the following honourable grave: 1 
Animæque magnz prodigum Paulum ſuperante Pœno. Hor, Car. lid, i, 11 


Ode 12. 
(5) Liv. lib. xxiii. 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


BOOK, This calamity which had befallen the Romans 


in Apulia, was accompanied with -the defeat of 


the Prætor Poſthumius, who, with his army, on 


the other extremity of the country, was cut off by 
the Gauls. A general ferment arofe throughout 
all Italy. Many cantons of Grecian extraction, 
having been about fixty years ſubject to Rome, 


now declared for Carthage. Others, feeling them- 


ſelves releaſed from the dominion of the Romans, 
but intending, to recover their liberties, not mere- 
ly to change their maſters, now waited for 
for an opportunity to ftipulate the conditions on 
which they were to join the victor. Of this number 
were the cities of Capua, Tarentum, Locri, Me- 
tapontus, Crotona, and other towns in the ſouth- 
eaſt of the peninſula, In other cantons, the peo- 
ple being divided and oppoſed to each other with 
great animoſtty, ſeverally called to their aſſiſtance 
ſuch of the parties at war as they judged were 
moſt likely to fupport them againſt their antago- 
niſts. Some of the Roman colonies, even within 
the diſtrits that were open to the enemy's incur- 
ſions, ftill adhered to the metropolis; but the 
poſſeſſions of the republic were greatly reduced, 
and ſcarcely equalled what the State had acquired 
before the expulſion of Pyrrhus from Italy, or 
even before the annexation of Campania, or the 


. conqueit of Samnium. The allegiance of her 


ſubjects and the faith of her allies in Sicily were 


greatly ſhaken. Hiero, the king of Syracuſe, 


who had ſome time, under the notion of an al- 


_ Hance, - cheriſhed his dependance on Rome, being 
now. greatly ſunk in the decline of years, could 
no longer anſwer for the conduct of his own court, 
and died ſoon after this event, leaving his ſuc- 


- ceflors to change the party of the vanquiſhed for 
that of the victor. 


Hitherto the nations of Greece and of Aſia had 


taken no part in the conteſt of thoſe powerful 14 
vals. 
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vals. But the Romans having already interfered c H x P. 
jn the affairs of Greece, and made their ambition 
be felt beyond the Adriatic and the lonian ſea, the 
news of their ſuppoſed approaching fall was re- 
ceived there with attention: it awakened the hopes 
of many who had ſuffered from the effects of their 
power. Among theſe Demetrius, the exiled king 
of Pharos, being ſtill at the court of Madedonia, 
and much in the confidence of Philip, whã¼. had 
recently mounted the throne of that kingdom, 
urging that it was impoſſible to remain an indif- 
ferent>ſpeQator in the conteſt of ſuch powerful 
nations, perſuaded the king to prefer the alliance 
of Carthage to that of Rome, and to join with 
Hannibal in the reduction of the Roman power; 
obſerving; that with the merit of declaring himſelf 
while the event was yet. in any degree uncertain, 
the king of Macedonia would be juſtly entitled to 
a proper ſhare of the advantages to be reaped in 
the conqueſt. 1 as lo ei A 053 
Philip accordingly endeayoured to accommodate 
the differences which he had to adjuſt” with the 
Grecian! States, and ſent an officer into Italy to 
treat wüh Hannibal, and with the Carthaginian 
deputies who attended uthe camp. In the negoci- 
ation which followed it was agreed, that the king 
of Macedonia and the republic of Carthage ſnould 
conſider the Romans as common enemies; that 
they ſhould purſue the war in Italy with their for- 
ces united, and make no peace but on terms mutu- 
ally agreeable to both. In this treaty the intereſt 
of the prince of Pharos was particularly attended 


to; and his reſtoration to the kingdom from which 1 

he had been expelled by the Romans, witk the 1 
recovery of the hoſtages which had been exacted i 

from him, were made principal articles(c). : ©- 1 
Hannibal, from the time of his arrival in Italy, 1 

| after having made war for three years in that coun- = 


(c) Liv. lib, xxxili. e. 33. | | 
L2 try, 
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n Oo x try, had received no. ſupply, from Africa, and 


ſeemed to be left to purſue the career of his fate 
with ſuch refources as he could deviſe for himſelf, 


but this alliance with the king of Macedonia, pro. 


miſed amply to make up for the deficiency of his 
aids from Carthage; and: Philip, by an eaſy paſ- 
ſage into Italy, was likely to furniſh him with every 
kind of ſupport or encouragement that was neceſſary 
to accompliſn the end of the war. N 
The Romans were appriſed of this formidable 
acceſſion to the power of their enemy, as well as of 
the general defection of their own allies, and of the 


revolt of their ſubjects. Though taxes were accu - 


mulated on the people, and frequent loans obtained 
from the commiſſaries and contractors employed in 
the public ſervice, their expences began to be ill 
ſupplied. There appeared not, however, in their 
councils, notwithſtanding all theſe circumſtances of 
diſtreſs, the ſmalleſt diſpoſition to purchaſe ſafety by 
mean conceſſions of any ſort. When the vanquiſh- 
ed Conſul returned to the city, in order to attend 
the nomination of a perſon who, in this extremity 
of their fortunes, might be charged with the care 
of the commonwealth, the Senate, as conſcious 
that he had acted at Cannæ by their own inſtructi- 
ons, and had, upon the ſame motives that animated 
the whole Roman People, diſdained, with a ſupe- 
rior army, to ſtand in awe of his enemy, or io re- 
fuſe him battle upon equal ground, went out in a 
kind of proceſſion to meet him; and, upon a noble 
idea, that men are not anſwerable for the ſtrokes of 
fortune, nor for the effects of ſuperior addreſs in an 
enemy, they overlooked his temerity and his miſ- 
conduct in the action; they attended only to the 
undaunted aſpect he preſerved after his defeat, re- 
turned him thanks for not having deſpaired of the 
common wealth (d); and from thence forward con- 


| (4) fn the famous and admired expreſſion, Quia de republics nan deſ- 
peraſſet. Be POET ne 1 - 
tinued 
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tinued their preparations for war, with all the dig- c HAP. 
nity and ride of the moſt JO fortune. | V. 


They refuſed to ranſom the priſoners who had been 
taken by the enemy at Canne, and treated with 
ſullen cpntempt, rather than feverity, thoſe who by 
an early flight had eſcaped from the field; being 
petitioned to employ them again in the war, We 
% have no ſervice,” they ſaid, © for men who 
could leave their fellow citizens engaged with an 
% enemy.” They ſeemed to riſe in the midft of 
their diſtreſs, and to gain ſtrength from misfortune. 
They prepared to attack or to reſiſt at once, in all 
the different quarters to which the war was likely 
to extend, and took their meaſures for the ſupport 
of it in Spain, in Sardinia and Sicily, as well as in 
Italy. They continued their fleets at ſea ; not only 
obſerved and obſtructed the communications of 
Carthage with the ſeats of the war, but having in- 
tercepted part of the correſpondence of Philip with 
Hannibal, they ſent a powerful ſquadron to the 
| coaſt of Epirus; and, by an alliance with the States 
of Etolia, whom they perſuaded to renew their late 
war with Philip, found that prince ſufficient em- 
ployment on the frontiers of his own kingdom, ef- 
fectually prevented his ſending any ſupply to Han- 


nibal, and, in the ſequel, reduced him to the hu- 


miliating neceſſity of making a ſeparate peace. 

In the ordinary notions which are entertained of 
battles and their confequences, the laſt victory of 
Hannibal at Cannz, in the ſequel of ſo many others 
that preceded it, ought to have decided the war ; 
and ſucceeding ages have blamed this general for 
not marching directly to the capital, in order to 
bring the conteſt to a ſpeedy termination by the 
reduction of Rome ſelf, But his own judgment 
is of much more weight than that of the perſons 
who cenſure him. He knew the character of the 
Romans and his own ſtrength. Though victorious, 
he was greatly weakened by his victories, and at a 

| | diſtance 
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B 9 o K diſtance from the means of a reinforcement or ſup. 
0 ply. He was unprovided with engines of attack; 


the ſiege of Rome, that he could not undertake 
even that of Naples, which, after the battle of 
Cannæ, refuſed to open its gates; and, indeed, 
ſoon after this date he received a check from Mar- 
cellus in attempting the ſiege of Nola (e). 
The Romans, immediately after their diſaſter at 
Cannæ, prepared again to act on the offenſive, 
formed a freſh army of five and twenty thouſand 
men, which they ſent, under the Dictator Junius 
Pera, to collect the remains of their late vanquiſhed 
forces, and to annoy the enemy wherever they 
might find them expoſed, . 
Hannibal kept in motion with his army to pro- 
tect the cantons that were inclined to declare on his 
ſide; but, together with the extent and multiplica- 
tion of his new poſſeſſions, which. obliged him to 
divide his army in order to occupy and to ſecure 
them, he became ſenſible of his weakneſs ; and, 
with the. accounts ſent to Carthage of his victories, 
he likewiſe ſent repreſentations of his loſſes, and de- 
manded a ſupply of men, of ſtores, and of money, 
He was indeed in his new ſituation ſo much in want 


of theſe articles, that, having in the three firſt years 


of the war apparently raiſed the reputation of Car- 
thage to the greateſt height, and procured to his 
country more allies and more territory, in Italy than 
were left in the power of the Romans, together 
with Capua, and other cities, more. wealthy than 
Rome itſelf, and ſurrounded with lands better cul- 
tivated, and more full of reſources, yet his affairs 
from thenceforward began to decline. 
Armies are apt to ſuffer, no leſs from an opinion, 
that all the ends of their ſervice are obtained, than 
they do from defeats, and from deſpair of ſucceſs. 


(e) Liv. lib, xxiii. c. 14, 1 57 16. BY 


and, ſo far from being in a condition to venture on 
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The ſoldiers of Hannibal, now elated with victory, c H A p. 


perhaps grown rich with the plunder of the coun- 


tries they had over-run, and of the armies they 


had defeated; and preſuming, that the war was at 


an end, or that they themſelves ought to be reliev- 


ed, or ſent to enjoy the rewards of ſo glorious and 
ſo hard a ſerviee, became remiſs in their diſcipline, 
or indulged themſelves in all the exceſſes, of which 
the means were to be found in their preſent ſituati- 
on. Being mere ſoldiers of fortune, without a 
country, or any civil ties to unite them together, 
they were governed by the ſole authority of their 
leader, and by their confidence in his ſingular abi- 
lities. Although there is no inſtance of their openly 
mutinying againſt him in a body, there are many 
inſtances of their ſeparately and clandeſtinely de- 
ſerting his ſervice. The Spaniſh and Numidian 
horſe, in particular, to whom he owed great part 
of his victories, upon ſome diſappointment in their 
hopes, or upon a diſguſt taken at the mere ſtagna- 
tion of his fortune, went over in troops and ſqua- 
drons to the enemy (F). His hopes from the fide 
of Macedonia were entirely diſappointed, the pow- 
er of that nation having full employment at 
home (g). He found himſelf unable, without di- 


viding his forces, to preſerve his recent conqueſts, 


or to protect the Italiaus who had declared for him. 
Some of his poſteſſions, therefore, he abandoned 
or deſtroyed ; and the natives of Italy, become the 
victims of his policy, or left to the mercy of the 
Romans whom they had offended, became averle 
to his cauſe, or felt that they could not rely on his 
power to protect them (hk). Moved by theſe con- 
ſiderations, he made earneſt applications at Car- 
thage for reinforcements and ſupplies, to enable 
him to continue the war. But the councils of that 


(f) Liv: Ib. xiii. c. 46. | 
(Z) Ibid; lib. xxvi. c. 28—24. Lib. xxviil. c. 4. 
4%) Ibid, lib. xxvii. c. 1 and 16, 
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B © o K republic, though abje& in misfortune, were in- 


ſolent or remiſs in proſperity. Being broken in- 
to factions, the projects of one party, however 
wiſe, were fruſtrated by the oppoſition of the 
other. One faction received the applications of 
Hannibal with ſcorn. © Do victories,” they ſaid, 
reduce armies to the want of reinforcements and 
« of ſupplies, even againſt the very enemies they 
© had vanquiſhed? And do the acquiſitions of 
Hannibal require more money and men to keep 
* them than were required to make them? Other 
„ victorious generals are proud to diſplay the 
* fruits of their conqueſts, or bring home the 


„ ſpoils of their enemies to enrich their or 


" _—_ inſtead of draining it to ſupport a ca- 
reer of vain and unprofitable victories.” 


Theſe invectives concluded with a motion, | 


which, on the ſuppoſition: that the advantages 
gained by Hannibal were real, was well-founded 
in wiſdom and ſound policy : that the occaſion 
ſhould be ſeized to treat with the Romans, when 
the State had reaſon to expect the moſt advanta- 
geous terms. But this council either was, or ap- 


| peared to be, the language of faction; and no 


meaſures were adopted, either to obtain peace, or 
effectually to ſupport the war. 8 

The friends as well as the enemies of Hannibal, 
contributed to the neglect with which he was 
treated. In proportion as his friends admired 


him, and gloried in his fortune, they acted as if 


he alone were able to ſurmount every difficulty; 
and they accordingly were remiſs in ſupporting 
him. The republic, under the effects of this 
wretched policy, with all the advantages of her 
navigation and of her trade, ſuffered her navy to 
decline, and permitted the Romans to obſtruct, 
or moleſt, all the paſſages by which ſhe could com- 
municate with her armies in Spain and' Italy, 
or 
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or her allies in Sicily and Greece (i). They voted c n a e. 

indeed to Hannibal, on the preſent occaſion, a re- . 

inforcement of four thouſand Numidian horſe, © * 

forty elephants, and a ſum of money. But this 

reſolution appears to have languſhed in the exe- 

cution ; and the armament, when ready to fail, 

was ſuffered: to be diverted from its purpoſe, and 
ordered to Spain inſtead of Italy (&). | 

. Notwithſtanding theſe mortifications and diſ- 

appointments, Hannibal ſtill kept his footing in 

Italy for ſixteen years; and fo long gave ſufficient 

occupation to the Romans, in recovering, by ſlow 

and cautious ſteps, what he had raviſhed from 

them in three years, and by a few daring exam- 

ples of ability and valour. When the war had 

taken this turn, and the Romans, by the growing 

{kill and ability of their leaders, as well as by the 

unconquerable / ſpirit of their people, began to 
prevail, Hannibal, receiving no ſupport directly 

from Africa, endeavoured to procure it from 

Spain by the junction of his brother Haſdrubal, 

to whom he recommended a ſecond paſſage over 

the Alps, in imitation of that which he himſelf 

had accompliſhed. Every attempt of this ſort, 

however, had been defeated, during fix years, by 

the vigour and abilities of the two Scipios, Cneius 

and Publius, and afterwards by the ſuperior ge- 

nius of the young Publius Scipio, who, ſucceeding : 

the father and the uncle, as will be ſeen in the I 

ſequel, ſupported, with freſh luſtre, the cauſe of 4 
his country. | ö 2 

The two Scipios, after ſome varieties of fortune, 

though, while they acted together, they were ge- 

nerally ſucceſsful, having, in the ſeventh year of iy 

this war, ſeparated their forces, were both, within 
the ſpace of forty days, betrayed or deſerted by 


N r 
„ . | 


[i) Liv. lib. xxviji. c. 4. (4) Ibid, lib. xxiii. c. 13. and 32. | A 
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B O O their allies, and; cut off by the ſuperior force of 


the enemy. | 


The natives of Spain had, by their want of | 


union and military ſkill, as has been mentioned, 
ſuffered many foreign eſtabliſhments to be made 


in their country, they had permitted the Cartha- 


ginians, in particular, to poſſeſs themſelves of a 
conſiderable territory ; but afterwards, in order to 


remove them from thence, accepted of the pro- 


tection of the Romans; and, in the ſequel, occa- 
fionally applied to either of theſe parties for aid 
againſt the other, being, during the greater part 
of this war, the unſtable friends, or irreſolute 
enemies of both. 4 

A ſervice of ſo much danger, ſo little in public 
view, and at a diſtance from the principal ſcenes 
of the war, was not ſought for as an opportunity 
to accumulate fame. The young Scipio, fired 
with the memory of his father and of his uncle, 
who had fallen in that ſervice, and, inſtead of be- 
ing deterred by their fate, eager to revenge their 
fall, courted a command, which every other Ro- 
man is faid to have declined. This young man, 


as has been obſerved, had begun his military ſer- 


vices, 1n the firſt year of this war, on the Tecinus, 
where he had the good fortune to reſcue his father. 
He was afterwards preſent at the battle of Cannz, 
and was one of the few, who, from that diſaſtrous 
field, forced their way to Canuſium. Being cho- 
ſen commander by thoſe who . eſcaped to this 
place, he prevented the effect of a deſperate reſo- 
lution they had taken to abandon Italy. Many of 
the ſeverer forms of the commonwealth having 
been diſpenſed with in the preſent exigencies of 
the State, Scipio had been choſen Edile, though 
under the legal ſtanding and age, being only. 
turned of twenty-four, one year younger than 


Hannibal was when he took the command of the 


army 
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army in Spain, and four years younger than he cu Ar. 
was when he marched into Italy. V. 


Such particulars relating to men of ſuperior x 
genius and virtue, are in the higheſt degree inter- 
eſting to mankind. It is even pleaſing to know. 
that this young man was, according to Livy, tall 
and graceful in his perſon, with a beautiful coun- 
tenance, and engaging aſpect. | 
The Romans had been hitherto preſerved in all 
the extremities of their fortune by the ſuperiority 
of their national character, and by means of poli- 
tical eſtabliſnments, which, although they do not 
inſpire. men with ſuperior genius, yet raiſe ordinary 
citizens to a degree of elevation approaching to 
heroiſm ; enabling, the ſtates they compoſe to ſub- 
ſiſt in great dangers, and to await the appearance 
of ſuperior men. They had not yet oppoſed to 
Hannibal an officer of ſimilar talents, or of a like 
ſuperiority to the ordinary race of mankind. _ Sci- I 
pio was the firſt who gave indubrtable proofs of 3 
his title to this character. (). Upon his arrival in | 
Spain, with a fleet of thirty gallies, and ten thou- 
ſand men, he found the remains of the vanquiſhed 
Romans retired within the Iberus, where, under 
the command of T. Fonteius and Lucius Marcius, 
they had ſcarcely been able to withſtand the fur- 
ther progreſs of the enemy Cn). There he ac- 
cordingly landed, and fixed his principal quarters 
for the winter at Tarragona. By his information 
of the poſture of the enemy, it appeared, that 
they had placed all their magazines and ſtores 
at New Carthage; and that, thinking this place 
ſufficiently ſecured by a garriſon of a thouſand 
men, they had ſeparated their army into three 
diviſions, and were gone into different directions 
to extend their poſſeſſions, or to cover the terri- 
tories they had acquired. Of theſe divſions, none 


00 Lic. lib. xxvi. c. 18, 19, &. () Ibid. lib. xxvi. c. 19. and 20: 
tories 
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BOOK were nearer to their principal ſtation than ten days 


march. 

Upon theſe informations, Scipio formed a pro- 
JeR to ſurprize the town of New Carthage, though 
at a diſtance from Tarragona of above three hun- 
dred miles. He reſted his hopes of ſucceſs on the 
ſecurity of his enemies, and on the proſpect of be- 
ing able to accompliſh the greater part of his 


march before his deſign ſhould be ſuſpected, or 


before any meaſures could be taken to prevent 
him. For this purpoſe, he diſcloſed it to Lælius 
alone; and gave him orders to ſteer for that place 
with his fleet, while he himſelf made haſty marches 
by land. This city was. fituated, like Old Car- 
thage, on a peninſula, or neck of land, ſurround- 
ed by the ſea. Scipio took poſt on the Iſthmus, 
fortified himſelf towards the continent, from which 
he had reaſon to expect ſome attempt would be 
made to relieve the place, and ſecured himſelf on 
that fide, before he attacked the town. 

In his firſt attempt on the ramparts he was re- 
pulfed ; but obſerving, that at low water, the 
walls were acceſſible at a weaker place than that at 
which he had made his aſſault; and having en- 
couraged his men, by informing them, that the 
God of the ſea had promiſed to favour them, which 
they thought to be verified by the ſeaſonable ebb 
which enſued, he there planted his ladders, and 
forced his way into the town. Here he made a 
great booty in captives, money, and ſhips (u). 

In this manner Scipio conducted his firſt exploit 
in Spain; and having carried on the war with equal 
ability and ſucceſs for five years, he obliged the 
Carthaginians, after repeated defeats, to abandon 
that country. He himſelf, while Haſdrubal at- 
tempted to join his brother Hannibal in Lucania, 
and Mago to make a diverſion in his favour in Li- 


() Polyb, lib, x. 6. 9-15-17. Applan de Eell. Hiſpan. : 
gurl, 
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guria, returned to Rome. He was yet under thirty c M a r. 
years of age, and not legally qualified to bear the . 


office of Conſul. But having an unqueſtionable 
title to the higheſt confidence of his country, the 
ſervices which he had already performed procured a 
diſpenſation in his favour. He was accordingly 
raiſed to the Conſulate ;: and when the provinces 
came to be aſſigned to the officers of ſtate, he 
moved that Africa ſhould be included in the num- 
ber, and be allotted to himſelf : + There,” he ſaid, 
« the Carthaginians may receive the | deepeſt 


— 


« wounds, and from thence be the ſooneſt obliged 


„ for their own ſafety to recal their forces from 
6 Ital Tos ; : 

This motion was unfavourably received by the 
greater part of the Senate; it ſeemed to be a mat- 
ter of ſurprize, that, while Rome itſelf lay between 
two hoſtile armies, that of Hannibal in Brutium, 
and that of Mago in Liguria or Gaul, the Conſul 


ſhould propoſe to ſtrip the republic of ſo great a 


force as would be neceſſary for the invaſion of 


Africa (o). The fatal miſcarriage of Regulus on 
that ground in a former war, the unhappy effects 
of precipitant counſels in the beginning. of the 


preſent, were cited againſt him; and the deſire of 


ſo: arduous a ſtation was even accounted preſump- 
tuous in ſo young a man. | 

Among the difficulties which Scipio met with in 
obtaining the conſent of the Senate to the execution 
of his plan; is mentioned the diſinclination of the 
great Fabius, who, from a prepoſſeſſion in favour 
of that dilatory war, by which he himſelf had ac- 
quired ſo much glory; and by which, at a time 
when procraſtination was neceſſary, he had retriev- 
ed the fortunes of his country, obſtinately oppoſed 
the adopting of this hazardous project. | 


(e) Appian de Bell. Punic. p. 4. 
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BOOK It had: been, for the moſt part, an eſtabliſhed 


maxim in the counſels of Rome, to carry war, 
when in their power, into the enemy's country. 
They had been prevented in the preſent caſe only 
by the unexpected appearance of Hannibal in 
Italy, and were likely to return to the execution of 
their firſt deſign as ſoon: as their affairs at home 
ſnould furniſh them with a ſufficient refpite. We 
may, therefore, conceive what they felt of the dif. 


ficulties of the preſent war, from this and other 
circumſtances; that even after fortune had fo great- 


ly inclined in their favour, they did mot yet think 
themſelves in condition to retaliate. on the enemy; 
or ſafe againſt the deſigns which Hannibal might 


form in Italy, if they ſhould divide their forces, or 
detach ſo great a part of them as might be neceſſary 


to execute the project of a war in Africa. 


They concluded, however, at laſt, with ſome 


heſitation, that Scipio, while the other Conſul 
ſhould remain oppoſed to Hannibal in Italy, 
might have for his province the iſland of Sicily, 


diſpoſe of the forces that were ſtill there, receive 
the voluntary ſupplies of men and of money, 
which he himſelf might be able to procure; and if 


he found, upon mature deliberation, a proper op- 
portunity, that he might make a deſcent upon 


Africa. Agreeably to this reſolution, he ſet out 


for the province aſſigned him, having a conſidera- 
ble fleet equipped by private contribution, and a 


body of ſeven thouſand volunteers, Who embarked 


in high expectation of the ſervice in which he pro- 
poſed to employ them (S ꝛ. 


While Scipio, by his exertions in Spain, Was 


riſing to this degree of eminence in the councils of 
his country, the war, both in Sicily and in Italy, 
had been attended with many ſignal events, and 
funiſhed many proofs of diſtinguiſhed ability in the 


(?) Appian de Bell. "ROY 
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courſe of its operations, highly intereſting to thoſe c H A P. 
who are qualified to receive inſtruction from ſuch . 
examples of conduct, and from the experience of 
great events. But in the ſummary account of the 
ſteps by which the Romans aſcended to empire, 
we can only point out the tract by which they ad- 
vanced; and, with a few general obſervations on 
the means, haſten to contemplate the end which 
they attained. N | 
The fortunes of Hannibal, as we have already = 
remarked, had been ſome time on the decline. 9 
Capua and Tarentum, notwithſtanding his utmoſt 1 
efforts to preſerve them, had been taken by the I 
Romans. While the firſt of theſe places was be- 
ſieged, he endeavoured to force the enemies lines; 0 
and being repulſed, made a feint, by a haſty march 9 

towards Rome itſelf, to draw off the beſiegers. By 1 
this movement he obtained a ſight of that famous 9 
city; but again retired without having gained any 4 
advantage from this intended diverſion. His al- 2 
hes, in Sieily, were entirely overwhelmed by the 1 
reduction of Syracuſe; but that which chiefly af- f 

fected his eauſe, by cutting off all hopes of future 
ſupplies or reinforcements, was the fall of his bro- 
ther Haſdrubal. This officer had found means to 
elude the forces of Scipio in Spain; and attempt- 
ed, by purſuing the tract of his brother into Italy, 
to join him in that country. In this deſign he ac- 
tually ſurmounted all the difficulties of the Pyre- 
nees and of the Alps, had paſſed the Po and the 

Rubicon, and advanced to the Metaurus before 
he met with any conſiderable check. There, at 

laſt, he encountered with the Roman Conſuls, 

M. Claudius Nero and M. Livius Salinator, and 

was defeated with the loſs of his whole army, 

.amouming to fifty thouſand men, of whom not 
one eſcaped being taken or ſlain (9). 


(2) Liv. lib, xx vii. c. 49. 
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On this occaſion, the Romans, who had ſo long 
left their poſſeſſions in the country a prey to the 
enemy, began to enjoy ſome degree of ſecurity, 
returned to their ruined habitations, and reſumed 
the labours of the field. Hannibal, as overwhelm. 
. ed with deſpair or affliction, confeſſed, that he 
could no longer be in doubt of the fate that await. 
ed his country (7). From this time he contracted 
his quarters, withdrew his poſts from Apulia, gave 
intimation to all his allies in Italy, who had much 
to fear from the reſentment of the Romans, that 
they ſhould retire under the covert of his army in 
Brutium. Here he himſelf remained on the defen- 
five; and, as if ſenſible that his career in Italy was 
nearly at an end, erected thoſe curious monuments 
which are cited by Polybius, and on which were 
recorded the particulars of his march from Spain to 
Italy, and the numbers of his army at different pe- 
riods of the war (). Te Eds 

In the following year, Mago, as we have ob- 
ſerved, being unable to effect any conſiderable 
ſervice in Spain, had orders to make fail for Italy, 
and once more endeavour to reinforce the army of 
Hannibal. But, having loſt ſome time in a fruit- 
leſs attempt on New Carthage, and a report in the 
mean time having ſpread of Scipio's intention to 
invade Africa, he received a ſecond order to land 
at Genua; and, that he might diſtract or employ 


the forces of the Romans at home, endeavour to 


rekindle the war in Liguria and Gaul. 

Such was the ſtate of affairs when Scipio pro- 
poſed to invade Africa, paſſed into Sicily, and em- 
ployed the whole year of his Conſulate in making 
preparations, In this interval, however, having 
acceſs by ſea to the coaſts which were occupied by 
Hannibal in Italy, he forced the town of Locri, 


(r) Agnoſcere ſe fortunam Carthaginis, Liv. lib, xxvii, fine. 
(s) Liv. lib. xxviii. fine. 
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and poſted a garriſon there, under the commande HA e, 
of Pleminius, an officer, whoſe ſingular abuſes of, . 
power became the ſubjects of complaint at Rome, -- — 
and drew ſome cenſure on Scipio himſelf, by whom 
he was employed, and ſuppoſed to be counte- 
. 8 ah 

Scipio was ſaid, on this occaſion, not only to 
have connived at the outrages committed by Ple- - 
minius, whom he had ſtationed at Locri, but to 
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have been himſelf, while at Syracuſe, abandoned = 
to a life of effeminacy and pleaſure, unworthy of a 9 
perſon entruſted with ſo important a command. It 1 
may appear ſtrange, that this cenſure ſhould ariſe 1 
from his having ſnewn a diſpoſition, at Syracuſe to Af 
become acquainted with the learning of the Greeks. 3s 
His, enemies gave out, that he affected the man- E 
ners of that people; that he paſſed his time among 'Y 
books, and in public places of converſation and -M 
exerciſe, Upon theſe ſurmiſes, a commiſſion was ”- 
granted to the Prætor of Sicily, with ten Senators, 1 
two Tribunes of the People, and one of the Ediles, 4 
who had orders to join the Pretor in that land. E - 


To theſe inſtructions were given, that if they found 
Scipio acceſſary to the diſorders committed at Lo- 
cri, or reprehenſible in his own conduct, they 
ſhould. ſend him in arreſt to Rome: but that, if 
they found him innocent, he ſhould continue in i 
his command, and be ſuffered to carry the war W 
wherever he thought moſt expedient for the good [1 
of the commonwealth. | | | 

The members of this formidable court of in- j 
queſt, having landed at Locri, in their way to Si- 1 
cily, ordered Pleminius, with thirty of his officers, | 
in chains to Rome: and from Locri, proceeding 
to Syracuſe, they reported from thence, that 
Scipio was no way acceſſary to the crimes com- 
mitted by the troops in. garriſon. at Locri: and 
that within the diſtrict of his own immediate com- 
mand the allies were fully protected, and the 

Vol. I. M | troops 
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7 


SB „ 


p 00 K troops, preſerved in ſuch order and diſcipline (+ 


eas, whenever they ſhould be employed, gave the 


Cn nnd 


"moſt encouraging proſpect of victory. 
Such was the report in favour of this young 
man, who appears to have been the firſt Roman 
ſtateſman or warrior, who ſhewed any conſiderable 
diſpoſition to become acquainted with the hterature 
and ingenious arts of the Greeks. In this particu- 
lar, his Carthaginian rival is ſaid to have advanced 
before, him, having long ſtudied the language and 
learning of thoſe nations; and having in his retinue 
ſome; perſons from Greece to aid him in the uſe of 
their writings, _ | 5 
Scipio, while he commanded the Roman army 
in Spain, having already conceived his deſign upon 
Africa, had with this view opened a correſpondence 
with Syphax, king of Numidia; and had actually 
made a viſit in perſon to this prince, who, being 
at variance with Carthage, was eafily prevailed 
upon to, promiſe his fupport to the Romans, in 
caſe they ſhould carry the war into that country. 
The Roman general, now ready to embark with a 
conſiderable army, ſent Lælius with the firſt divi- 
ſion, probably to examine the coaſt, to chuſe 2 
proper ſtation at which to fix the aſſembling of his 
fleet, and to call upon the king of Numidia to per- 
form his engagements. pie 

This diviſion of the fleet, at its firſt appearance, 


was ſuppoſed to bring the Roman Proconſul, with 


all his forces, from Sicily; and the Carthaginians, 
whatever reaſon they might, for ſome time, have 
had to expect this event, were, in a great meaſure, 
unprepared for it. They had their levies to make 
at home, and troops to hire from abroad; their 
fortifications were out of repair, and their ſtores 


and magazines unfurniſhed, Even their fleet was 


not in a condition to meet that of the enemy. 


(t) Liv. lib; xxii . c. 20. 


They 
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They now haſtened to ſupply theſe defects; and, c H A. 
though undeceived with reſpect to the numbers . 

and force of the firſt embarkation, they made 
no doubt that they were ſoon to expect another; x 
accordingly they continued their preparations, 4B 


and took every meaſure to ſecure themſelves, _ 9 
or to avert the ſtorm with which they were threat- IF 
ened. FR 2 H 
They had recently made their peace with Sy- . = 
phax, king of Numidia ;- and, inſtead of an enemy Y 
in the perſon of this prince, had obtained for them- 2M 
{ewes a zealous ally. He had broke off his en- 1 
gagements with Scipio and the Romans, tempted by 4 
his paſſion for Sophoniſba, the daughter of Haſdru- l 
bal, a principal citizen of Carthage, who refuſed | 1 
to marry him on any other terms. But this tranſ- WM 
action, which procured to the Carthaginians one A 
ally, loſt them another : for this high-minded wo- 4 
man, who, inftead of a dower, contraC&ted for ar- 9 
mies in defence of her country, had formrly cap- 9 
tivated Maſſiniſſa, another Numidian prince, that, 1 
being deprived of his kingdom by Syphax, had MF 
received his education, and formed his attachments, 0 
at Carthage (u). Maſſiniſſa, while he had hopes of 1 
an alliance with the family of Haſdrubal, engaged 1 
all his partizans in Numidia in behalf of the Car- —_ 
thaginians ; and he himſelf fought their battles in 7Y 
perſon. But, ſtung with his diſappointment, and A 
the preference which was given 'to his rival, he 1 
determined to court the favour of their enemies; 'Y 
had made advances to Scipio, before his depar- .Y 
ture from Spain; and now, hearing of the arrival | 1 
of the Roman fleet, haſtened to Hippo, where 8 
Lælius had come to an anchor, and made offer of | 


— 


his aſſiſtance, with that of his friends in the kingdom 
of Numidia. | FE | 
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> ofo x Such was the ſtate of parties in Africa, when this 
— 


country was about to become the ſcene of war. 
The Carthaginians, ſtill in hopes of diverting the 
ſtorm, ſent earneſt inſtructions to both their gene- 
rals to preſs upon the Romans in Italy, and to 
make every effort to diſtract or to occupy their 
forces, and to leave them no leiſure for the invaſion 
of Africa. They ſent, at the ſame time, an em- 
baſſy to the king of Macedonia, to remind him of 
the engagements into which he had entered with 
Hannibal, and to repreſent the danger to which he 
and every other prince muſt be expoſed from a 
people fo ambitious as the Romans, if they were 
ſuffered to unite, by a conqueſt, the reſources of 
Carthage with thoſe of Rome. 

Philp, at the earneſt intreaty of many Grecian 
ſtates, who were anxious that the Romans ſhould 
have no pretext to embroil the affairs of Greece, 
had, in the preceding year, made a ſeparate peace, 


firſt with the Etolians, and afterwards with the. 


Romans themſelves (w); and was now extremely 
averſe to renew the quarrel. The occaſion, how- 
ever, appeared to be of great moment ; and he 
liſtened ſo far to the remonſtrances of the Carthagi- 
nians, as to furniſh them with a body of four thou- 
ſand men, and a ſupply of money. | 
By ſuch meaſures as theſe, haſtily taken on the 
approach of danger, the Carthaginians endeavoured 
to make amends for the former remiſſneſs of their 
counſels. Hitherto they appear to have conſidered 


the war with little concern, and to have left their 


exertions to the ambition of a ſingle family, by 
whom the State was engaged in this quarrel (x). 
They neglected their ſtrength at home, in propor- 
tion as they believed the enemy to be at a diſtance; 
and were indifferent to national objects, while their 


private intereſts were ſecure, 


(w) Liv. lib, xxix. c. 13. 4) The ſons of Hamilcar. 


. The 
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The harbour of Hippo, about fifty miles weſt c H a p. 
from Carthage, and under the Fair Promontory, 


being ſeized by Lælius, furniſhed a place of recep- 
tion for Scipio's fleet. This officer accordingly ſail- 
ed from Sicily with fifty armed galleys, and four 
hundred tranſports. As he had reaſon to expect, 
that the country would be laid waſte before him, 
great part of this ſhipping was employed in carry- 
ing his proviſions and ftores. The numbers of his 
army are not mentioned. His firſt object was to 
make himſelf maiter of Utica, fituated about half 
way between Carthage and Hippo, the place 
where he landed. He accordingly, without loſs of 
time, preſented himſelf before it; but ſoon found 
himſelf unable to execute his purpoſe. The coun- 
try, to a conſiderable diſtance, was laid waſte or 
deſerted by the natives, and could not ſubſiſt his 
army. The Carthaginians had a great force in the 
field, conſiſting of thirty thouſand men, under 
Haſdrubal the fon of Giſgo, together with fifty 
thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe, under Syphax 
king of Numidia, who now advanced to the relief 
of Utica. | | | 

Scipio, on the junction and approach of theſe 
numerous armies, retired from Utica, took poſſeſſi- 


on of a peninſula on the coaſt, fortified the iſthmus 


which led to it, and in this ſtation having a ſafe re- 


treat, both for his fleet and his army, continued to . 


be ſupplied with proviſions by ſea from Sardinia, 


Sicily, and Italy. But being thus reduced to act 


on the defenſive in the preſence of a ſuperior ene- 
my, and not likely, without ſome powerful rein- 
forcements from Italy, to make any further im- 
preſſion on Africa, he had recourſe to a ſtratagem 
which, though amounting nearly to a breach of 
faith, was ſuppoſed to be allowed m war with an 
African enemy. 

The combined armies of Carthage and Numidia 
lay in two ſeparate encampments, and, it being 
winter, 
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winter, were lodged in huts covered with bruſh. 
wood and the leaves of the palm. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances the Roman general formed a deſign to 
ſet fire to their camp, and, in the midſt of the con- 
fuſion which that alarm might occaſion, to attack 
them in the night. In order to gain a ſufficient 
knowledge of the ground, and of the ways by which 
his emiſſaries muſt paſs in the execution of this 
deſign, he entered into a negotiation, and affect- 
ed to treat of conditions for terminating the war, 
His deputies, under this pretence, being freely 
admitted into the enemy's ſtation, brought him 
minute information of their poſition, and of the 
avenues which led to different parts of their 
camp. | : 

Scipio being poſſeſſed of theſe informations, broke 
off the treaty, advanced with his army in the night, 
and, in many different places at once, ſet fire 
to Haſdrubal's camp. The flames, being eaſily 
caught by the dry materials, ſpread with the great- 
eſt rapidity. The Carthaginians, ſuppoſing that 
theſe fires were accidental, and having no appre- 
henſion of the preſence of an enemy, ran without 
arms to extinguiſh them: And the Numidians, 
with ſtill leſs concern, left their huts to gaze on 
the ſcene, or to lend their aſſiſtance. In this ſtate 
of ſecurity and confuſion Scipio attacked and diſ- 
perſed them with great ſlaughter ()); and being, in 
conſequence of this action, again maſter of the field, 
he returned to Utica, and renewed the fiege or 
blockade of that place. 5 1 25 

In ſuch a ſurprize and defeat as the African ar- 
mies had now received, they were likely to have 
loſt their arms and their baggage, and to have no 
where ſufficient numbers together to withſtand an 
enemy; on this ſuppoſition, it had been already 
propoſed at Carthage to have recourſe to their laſt 


(0) Polyb. lib. xiv, c. 5. Liv. lib. xxx. c. 6. a 
| reſort, 
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reſort, the recalling of Hannibal from Italy. But c H Ar. 
this motion, upon a report from Haſdrubal and Sy- V. 
phax, that they were again arming and aſſemblingg 
their forces, and that they were joined by a recruit 
of four thouſand men newly arrived from Spain, 
was for ſome time laid aſide. Theſe hopes, how—-— 
ever, were ſpeedily blaſted by a ſecond defeat 
which the combined army received before they 
were fully aſſembled, and by a revolution which 
enſued in the kingdom of Numidia, where Syphax, 
purſued by Maſſiniſſa and Lælius, was vanquiſhed 
and driven from his kingdom, which from thence- 
forward became the poſſeſſion of his rival, and a 
great acceſſion of ſtrength to the Romans. On this 
calamity Haſdrubal being threatened by the popu- 
lace of Carthage with vengeance for his repeated 
miſcarriages, and being aware of the relentleſs and 
fanguinary ſpirit of his countrymen, durſt not truſt 
himſelt in their hands; and in a ſpecies of exile, 
Vith a body of eight thouſand men that adhered to 
him, withdrew from their ſervice, 

In this extremity there was no hope but in the 
preſence of Hannibal; and expreſſes were accord- 
ingly ſent both to Mago and himſelf, to haſten 
their return into Africa, with all the forces they 
could bring for the defence of their country. 

Hannibal, it is probable, had for ſome time been 
prepared for this meaſure, having tranſports in rea- 
dineſs to embark his army; yet he is ſaid to have 
received the order with ſome expreſſions of rage. 
„They have now accompliſhed, he ſaid (ſpeaking 
of the oppoſite faction at Carthage), what, by 
„ withholding from me the neceſlary ſupports in 
„this war, they have long endeavoured to effect. 
„They have wiſhed to deſtroy the family of 
“ Barcas; and rather than fail in their aim, are 
„willing to bury it at laſt under the ruins of their 
“country (Z).“ | | 
. (2) Lv. lib. xxx. c. 20. 
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While the Carthaginians were thus driven to 


* their laſt reſource, Scipio advanced tow 
. their la ipio n owards their 


city, and inveſted at once both Tunis and Utica, 
which, though at the diſtance of above thirty miles 


from each other, may be conſidered as baſtions on 
the right and the left, which flanked and com- 
manded the country which led to this famous place. 
His approach gave the citizens a freſh alarm, and 


ſeemed to bring their danger too near to ſuffer 
them to await the arrival of relief from Italy. It 
appeared neceſſary to ſtay the arm of the victor by 
a treaty z and thirty Senators were accordingly de- 
puted to ſue for peace. Theſe deputies, in their 
addreſs to the Roman Proconſul, laid the blame of 
the war upon Hannibal, ſupported, as they al- 


leged, by a deſperate faction who had adopted his 


wild deſigns. They intreated that the Romans 
would once more be pleaſed to ſpare a republic 
which was again brought to the brink of ruin by 


the precipitant counſels of a few of its mem- 


bers. 


In anſwer to this abje& requeſt, Scipio menti- 


oned the terms upon which he ſuppoſed that the 


Romans would be willing to treat of a peace. A 


ceſſation of arms was agreed to, and a negotiation 
commenced ; but 1t was ſuddenly interrupted and 
prevented of its final effect by the arrival of Han- 
nibal. This general, after many changes of far- 
tune, having taken the neceſſary precautions to ſe- 
cure his retreat, in caſe he ſhould be called off for 
the defence of Carthage; now in the ſeventeenth 
year of the war, and after he had ſupported him- 
ſelf ſixteen years in Italy, by the fole force of his 
perſonal character and abilities, againſt the whole 
weight, inſtitutions, reſources, diſcipline, and na- 


U, C. 551. tional character of the Romans, tranſported his 


army from thence, landed at Hadrumetum, at a 
diſtance from any of the quarters occupied by the 
Romans, and drew to his ſtandard all the remains 


of 
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of the lately vanquiſhed armies of Carthage, ande H a f. 
all the forces which the republic was yet in a ſtate 


to fupply- ; 

This event produced a change in the counſels of 
Carthage, and inſpired the people with freſh pre- 
ſumption. They now lighted the faith which 
they had lately engaged to Scipio, and ſeized on 
all the Roman veſſels, which, truſting to the ceſ- 
ſation of arms, had taken refuge in their bay. 
They even inſulted the meſſenger whom the Ro- 


man general ſent to complain of this outrage; and 


thus hoſtilities, after a very ſhort truce, were re- 
newed with redoubled animoſity and rancour on 
both ſides. 

The people of Carthage, under dreadful appre- 
henſions of becoming a prey to the Romans, ſent 
a meſſage to Hannibal, then at Hadrumetum, to 
haſten his march, requeſting him to attack the 


enemy, and at any hazard to relieve the city from 


the dangers and hardſhips of a ſiege. To this meſ- 
ſage he made anſwer, That in affairs of State the 
Councils of Carthage muſt decide; but in the con- 
duct of war, the general who commands muſt 
judge of his opportunity to fight. | 

The forcing of Hannibal to evacuate Italy was 


a victory to Scipio; as this was the firſt fruit which 


he ventured to promiſe from the invaſion of Africa. 
With this enemy, however, in his rear, it was not 
expedient to continue the attack of Tunis or Utica. 
He withdrew his army from both theſe places, and 
2 to contend for the poſſeſſion of the 
neld, | | Su | 
The Carthaginian leader, having collected his 
forces at Hadrumetum, marched to the weſtward, 
intending to occupy the banks of the Bagrada, and 


from thence to obſerve and counteract the opera- 


tions of his enemy, Scipio, intending to prevent 
him, or to occupy the advantageous ground on 
the Upper Bagrada, took his route to the ſame 

country; 
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B oo Kk country; and while both directed their march to 


On 


3 


Sicca, they met on the plains of Zama. f 

When the armies arrived on this ground, neither 
party was in condition to protract the war. Han. 
nibal, whoſe intereſt it would have been to avoid 
any hazardous meaſures, and to tire out his enemy 
by delays, if he were in poſſeſſion of his own coun- 
try, or able to protect the capital from inſult, was 
in reality obliged to riſk the whole of its fortunes, 
in order to reſcue it from the hands of the enemy, 
or to prevent their renewing the blockade. 

Scipio was far advanced in an enemy's country, 
which was ſoon likely to be deſerted by its natives, 
and exhauſted of every means of ſubſiſtence; he 
was far removed from the ſea, the principal and 
only ſecure ſource of any laſting ſupply ; ſurround. 
ed by enemies; a great army under Hannibal in 
his front ; the cities of Utica, Carthage, and Tu- 
nis, with all the armed force that defended them, in 
his rear. | 

In ſuch circumſtances, both parties probably 
ſaw the neceflity of immediate action; and the 
Carthaginian general, ſenſible of the unequal ſtake 


he was to play, the ſafety of his country againſt 


the fortune of a fingle army, whoſe loſs would not 
materially affect the State from whence they 
came, choſe to try the eftect of negotiation, and 


for this purpoſe deſired a perſonal interview with 


Scipio. 
In compliance with this requeſt, the Roman ge- 
neral put his army in motion, and the Carthagini- 


ans advancing at the fame time, they halted at the 


diſtance of thirty ſtadia, or about three miles, from 
each other. The generals, attended by a few 
horſe, met on an eminence between their lines. 
Hannibal began the conference, by expreſſing his 
regret that the Carthaginians ſhould have aimed at 
any conqueſts beyond their own coaſts in Africa, 
or the Romans beyond thoſe of Italy. We be- 


55 
„gan, 
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« gan, he ſaid, © with a contelt for Sicily; wec HA Þ. 


« proceeded to diſpute the poſſeſſion of Spain, and 
« ye have each in our turns ſeen our native land 
« gyer-run with ſtrangers, and our country in dan- 
« ger of becoming a prey to its enemies. It is 
« time that we ſhould diſtruſt our fortune, and 
« drop an animoſity which has brought us both to 
« the verge of deſtruction. This language indeed 
« may have little weight with you, who have been 


« ſucceſsful in all your attempts, and who have 


«© not yet experienced any reverſe of fortune; but 
« T pray you to profit by the experience of others. 
“ You now behold in me a perſon who was once 
4 almoſt maſter of your country, and who am now 
« brought, at laſt, to the defence of my own. I 
« encamped within five miles of Rome, and of- 


« fered the poſſeſſions round the Forum to fale. 


& Urge not the chance of war too far. I now of- 
« fer to ſurrender, on the part of Carthage, all 
her pretenſions to Spain, Sardinia, Sicily, and 
* every Other iſland that lies between this conti- 
* nent and yours. I wiſh only for peace to my 
“country, that ſhe may enjoy undiſturbed her an- 
tient poſſeſſions on this coaſt; and I think, that 
the terms I offer you are ſufficiently advan- 
* tageous and honourable to procure it.“ | 

To this addreſs Scipio replied, That the Ro- 


„mans had not been aggreſſors in the preſent or 
tt | 1 . N F | : 
preceding wars with Carthage : that they ſtrove 


„to maintain their own rights, and to protect their 
* allies; and that, ſuitably to theſe righteous in- 
+ tentions, they had been favoured by the juſtice 
of the gods: that no one knew better than him- 
** ſelf the inſtability of human affairs, nor ſhould 
* be more on his guard againſt the chances of 
„war. The terms,” he ſaid, which you now 
* propoſe might have been accepted of, had you 
offered them while yet in Italy, and had pro- 


* poſed, as a prelude to the treaty, to remove 


„from 


V. 
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„ from thence; but now, that you are driven 
„from every poſt, you propoſe to ſurrender, and 
&« are forced not only to evacuate the Roman ter. 
& ritory, but are ſtripped of part of your own. 
« "Theſe conceſſions are no longer ſufficient ; the 
& are no more than a part of the conditions al. 
ready agreed to by your countrymen, and 
« which they, on your appearance in Africa, ſo 
« baſely retracted, Beſides what you now offer, 
„it was promiſed on their part, that all Roman 
„ captives ſhould be reſtored without ranſom ; that 
„ all armed ſhips ſhould be delivered up; that a 
„ ſam of five thouſand talents ſhould be paid, and 
hoſtages given by Carthage for the performance 
& of all theſe articles. | | 
On the credit of this agreement we granted a 
ceſſation of arms, but were ſhamefully betrayed 
* by the councils of Carthage. Now to abate any 
„ part of the articles which were then ſtipulated, 
& would be to reward a breach of faith, and to in- 
&« ſtruct nations hereafter how to profit by perfidy. 
« You may therefore be aſſured, that I will not fo 
much as tranſmit to Rome any propoſal that 
does not contain, as preliminaries, every article 
& formerly ſtipulated, together with ſuch additi- 
“ onal conceſſions as may induce the Romans 
to renew the treaty. On any other terms than 
„ theſe, Carthage muſt vanquiſh, or ſubmit at diſ- 
« cretion (a).“ — 

From this interview both parties withdrew with 
an immediate proſpect of action; and on the fol- 


lowing day, neither having any hopes of advan- 


tage from delay or ſurprize, came forth into the 
plain in order of battle. | 


Hannibal formed his army in three lines with 
their elephants in front. Ts 


(e) Polyb. lid. xv. c. 6. 7, 8, 


Scipio 
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Scipio drew forth his legions in their uſual divi- c M A e. 


ſions, but ſomewhat differently diſpoſed. : 
Hannibal had above eighty elephants, with 
which he propoſed to begin the action. Behind 
theſe he formed the mercenary troops, compoſed 
of Gauls, Ligurians, and Spaniards. In a ſe- 
cond line he placed the Africans and natives of 
Carthage; and in a third line, about half a quar- 
ter of a mile behind the firſt, he placed the vete- 
rans who had ſhared with himſelf in all the dan- 
gers and honours of the Italian war. He placed 
his cavalry in the wings, oppolite to thoſe of the 
enemy. 33 ET . 
Scipio poſted Lælius with the Roman cavalry 


on his left, and Maſſiniſſa with the Numidian horſe 


on his right. He placed the manipules, or divi- 
ſions of the legions, not as uſual, mutually co- 


vering their intervals, but covering each other from 


front to rear. His intention in this diſpoſition was 
to leave continued avenues or lanes, through which 
the elephants might paſs without diſordering the 
columns. At the head of each line he placed the 
Velites, or irregular infantry, with orders to gall 
the elephants, and endeavour to force them back 
upon their own lines; or if this could not be ef- 
fected, to fly before them into the intervals of the 
heavy- armed foot, and, by the ways which were 
left open between the manipules, to conduct them 
into the rear. It being the nature of theſe animals, 


even in their wild ſtate, to be the dupes of their 


own reſentment, and to follow the hunter by 
whom they are galled into any ſnare that is pre- 
pared for them (5); the deſign thus formed by 
Scipio to miſlead them, accordingly proved ſuc- 
ceſsful. As ſoon as the cavalry began to ſkirmiſh 
on the wings, Hannibal gave the ſignal for the 
elephants to charge. They were received by a 
{ ; 


(b) vid. Buff. Hiſt, Nat. 
ſhower 
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B O o k ſhower of miſſile weapons from the Roman light 
L infantry, and, as uſual, carried their riders in 


different directions. Some broke into their own 
line with conſiderable diſorder, others fled be- 
tween the armies and eſcaped by the flanks, and 
many, incited with rage, as Scipio had foreſeen, 
purſued the enemy that galled them through the 
intervals of the Roman diviſions quite out of the 
action; and in a little time the front of the two 
armies was cleared of theſe animals, and of all the 
irregulars who had ſkirmiſhed between them in 
the beginning of the battle. 8 


In the mean time the firſt and ſecond line of 


Hannibal's foot had advanced, to profit by the 
impreſſion which the elephants were likely to make. 
The Third line ſtill remained on its ground, and 
ſeemed to ſtand aloof from the action. 

In this poſture, the firſt line of the Carthaginian 


army, compoſed of Gauls and Ligurians, engaged 


with the Roman legions; and, after a ſhort re- 
ſiſtance, were forced back on the ſecond line, who 
having orders not to receive them, nor allow them 
to paſs, preſented their arms. The fugitives were 
accordingly maſſacred on both ſides, and fell by 
the ſwords of their own party, or by thoſe of the 
enemy. od | 

The ſecond line, conſiſting of the African and 
native troops of Carthage, had a ſimilar fate; they 
periſhed by the hands of the Romans, or by thoſe 
of their own reſerve, who had orders to receive 
them on their ſwords, and turn them back, if 
poſſible, againſt the enemy. 3 

Scipio, after ſo much blood had been ſhed, find- 
ing his men out of breath and ſpent with hard la- 


bour, embarraſſed with heaps of the ſlain, ſcarcely 


able to keep their footing on ground become ſlip- 
pery with mud and gore, and in theſe circum- 
ttances likely to be inſtantly attacked by a freſh 
enemy, who had yet borne no part in the conteſt ; 


he 
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he endeavoured, without loſs of time, to put him- c HA. | 
ſelf in a poſture to renew the engagement. | 'Þ 
His cavalry, by good fortune, in theſe band. 9 
ous circumſtances, were victorious on both the i 
wings, and were gone in ' purſuit of the enemy. 74 
He ordered the ground to be cleared ; and his co- AF 
lumns, in the original form of the ation; having 4 


been ſomewhat diſplaced, he ordered thoſe of the 


firſt line to cloſe to the centre; thoſe of the ſecond ” 
and third to divide, and, gaining the flanks, to =_ 
form in a continued line with the front. In this 1 
manner, while the ground was clearing of the - 
dead, - probably by the Velites or irregular troops, 1 
he, with the leaſt poſſible loſs of time, and without 6 
any interval of confuſion, completed his line to 42 
receive the enemy. An action enſued, which, be- 4 
ing to decide the event of this memorable war, 4 


was likely to remain ſome time in ſuſpence; 
when the cavalry of the Roman army, returning 
from the purſuit of the horſe they had routed, fell 
on the flank of the Carthaginian infantry, and ob- 
liged them to give way. 

Hannibal had reſted his hopes of victory on the 
diſorder that might ariſe from the attack of his 
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elephants, and if this ſnould fail, on the ſteady va- I 
lour of the veterans, whom he reſerved for the laſt 1 
effort to be made, when he ſuppoſed that the Ro- 7 
mans, already exhauſted in their conflict with the I 
two ſeveral lines whom he ſacrificed to their ardour 1 
in the beginning of the battle, might be unable to 4 
contend with the third, yet freſh for ation and in- BY 
ured to victory. He was diſappointed in the effect 1 
of his elephants, by the precaution which Scipio 1 
had taken in opening his intervals, and in forming =_ 
continued lanes for their paſſage from front to 4 
rear; and of the effect of his reſerve, by the re- 1 
turn of the enemy's horſe, while the action was 1 
yet 13 
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yet undecided (c). Having taken no meaſures. to 
ſecure a retreat, nor to ſave any part of his army, 
he obſtinately fought every minute of the day to 
the laſt; and when he could delay the victory of 
his enemy no longer, he quitted the field with a 
ſmall party of horſe, of whom many, overwhelmed 
with hunger and fatigue, having fallen by the. 
way, he arrived with a few, in the courſe of two 
days and two nights, at Hadrumetum. Here he 
embarked and proceeded by ſea to Carthage. His 
arrival convinced his countrymen of the extent of 
their loſs. Seeing Hannibal without an army, 
they believed themſelves vanquiſhed; and, with 
minds unprovided with that ſpirit which ſupported 
the Romans when overthrown at Thraſimenus and 
Cannæ, were now deſirous, by any conceſſions, to 
_ the ſuppoſed neceſſary conſequences of their 
ate. wh 

The riotous populace, that had ſo lately purſued 
with vengeance, and threatened to tear aſunder 
the ſuppoſed authors of peace (d), were now ſilent, 
and ready to embrace any terms that might be 
preſcribed by the enemy. Hannibal, knowing 
how little his countrymen were qualified to con- 
tend with misfortune, confeſſed in the Senate, 
that he was come from deciding, not the event 
of a ſingle battle, but the fate of a great war, 
and adviſed them to accept of the victor's 
terms (e). They accordingly determined to ſue 
for peace. 

In the mean time the Roman army, in purſuit 
of its victory, was returned to the coaſt; and 
having received from Italy a large ſupply of ſtores 
and military engines, together with a reinforce- 


ment of fifty galleys, was in a condition, not only 


to reſume the ſiege of Utica and Tunis, but like- 


(e) Polyb. lib. xv. c. 16. 4 ) Appian de Bell. Punic, p. 31. 
(e) Polyb. lib. xv. c. 4-17. Liv. lib. xxx. c. 31. 


wiſe 
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wiſe to threaten with a ſtorm the capital itſelf; and, HAP. 
for this purpoſe, began to inveſt the town and block — 25 
up the harbour. | | | 
Scipio being himſelf embarked, and conduct- 

ing the fleet to its ſtation, was met by a Carthagi- Y 
nian veſſel that hoiſted wreaths of olive and other 3 
enſigns of peace. This veſſel had ten commiſſion- | 3 
ers on board, who were authoriſed: to declare the 
ſubmiſſion of Carthage, and to receive the victor's 


S og wt 4 
98 : of 
8 * 


commands. f | =_ 
The ambition of Scipio might have inclined him 0 
to urge his victory to the utmoſt, that he might car- A 
ry, inſtead of a treaty, the ſpoils of Carthage to | IJ 
adorn his triumph at Rome. But the impatience a 


with which the Conſuls of the preſent and of the . 
preceding year endeavoured to ſnatch from his * 
hands the glory of terminating the war, may, A 
with other motives, have induced him to receive = 
the ſubmiſſion of the vanquiſhed upon the firſt 2 
terms that appeared ſufficiently honourable, and | 
ſuited to the object of the commiſſion with which he | . 
had been entruſted. Es 
In alluſion to this circumſtance, he was heard to 
ſay, that Claudius, by his impatience -to ſupplant 
him in this command, had ſaved the republic of 
Carthage (F). But men ſeldom act from any ſin- 
gle conſideration ; and Scipio is, in all probability, 
juſtly ſuppoſed to have had other and nobler motives 
than this jealouſy of a ſucceſſor. He is even faid to 
have ſpared the rival of his country, in order to 
maintain the emulation of courage and of national 
virtue. This motive Cato, who had ſerved under 
him in the capacity of Quæſtor, and who was not 
inclined to flatter, did him the honour to aſſign in a 
ſpeech to the Senate (g). | 
Scipio, having appointed the Carthaginian com- 
miſſioners to attend him at Tunis, preſcribed the 
following terms: 
(f) Appian de Bell. Punic. p. 36. (g) bid. 
Vol. I. N . 
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That Carthzge ſhould continue to hold in Aftiea 
all that ſhe had poſſeſſed before the war, and be go- 
verned by her own laws and inſtitutions : 

That ſhe ſhould make immediate reſtitution of all 
Roman ſhips or other effects taken in violation of 
the late truce: | | 

Should releaſe or deliver up all captives, deſer. 
ters, or fugitive ſlaves taken or received during any 
part of the war : „ 

Surrender the whole of her fleet, ſaving ten gal 
lies of three tier of oars: 

Deliver up all the elephants ſtre then had in 
the ſtalls of the republic, and refrain from tamin 
or breaking any more of thoſe animals : 

That ſhe ſhould not make war en any nation 
whatever without conſent of the Romans : 

That ſhe ſhould indemnify Maſſiniſſa for all the 
loſſes he had ſuſtained in the late war: | 

And, to reimburſe the Romans, pay a ſum of 
ten thouſand talents (+), at the rate of two hun- 
dred talents a-year for fifty years: 

That the State ſhould give hoſtages for the per- 
formance of theſe ſeveral articles, ſuch as Scipio 
ſhould ſelect from the nobleſt families of Carthage 
not under fourteen, nor exceeding thirty years of 
age: 

And that, until this treaty ſnould be ratified, they 
ſhould ſupply the Roman forces in Africa with pay 
and proviions. 

When theſe conditions were reported in the Se- 
nate of Carthage, one of the members aroſe, and, 

in terms of indignation, attempted to diſſuade the 


acceptance of them : but Hannibal, with the tone 


of a maſter, interrupted and commanded him ſi- 
lence. This aQtion was reſented by a general cry 
of diſpleaſure ; and Hannibal, in excuſe of his raſn- 
neſs, informed the Senate, that he had left Carthage 


G) Near two millions ſterling, 
_ while 
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while yet a child of nine years old; that he wasc H A F. 
now at the age of forty- five; and, after a life ſpent , 
in camps and military operations, returned for the | 
firſt time to bear his part in political councils; that 

he hoped they would bear with his inexperience in 
matters of civil form, and regard more the tenden- 

cy than the manner of what he had done; that he 
was ſenſible the propoſed terms of peace were un- 
favourable, but he knew not how elſe his country 
was to be reſcued from her preſent difficulties ; he 
wiſhed to reſerve her for a time in which ſhe could 
exert her reſolution with more advantage, He 
hoped that the Senate would, in the preſent extre- 
mity, accept, without heſitation, and even without 
conſulting the people, conditions which, though 
hard, were, notwithſtanding, leſs fatal to the com- 
monwealth than any one could have hoped for in 

the night that followed the battle of Zama (i). 

The conditions were accordingly accepted, and 
deputies were ſent to Rome with conceſſions, whichu c. 
in ſome meaſure ſtripped the republic of her ſove- 
reignty. The ratification of the treaty was remitted 
to Scipio, and the peace concluded on the terms he 
had preſcribed. 

Four thouſand Roman captives were inſtantly 
releaſed: five hundred gallies were delivered up 
and burnt : the firſt pay ment of two hundred ta- 
lents was exacted, and, under the execution of 
this article, many members of the Carthaginian 
Senate were 1n tears. Hannibal was obſerved to 
ſmile, and being queſtioned on this inſult to the 
public diſtreſs, made anſwer, That a ſmile of ſcorn 
for thoſe who felt not the loſs of their country, until 
it affected their own intereſt, was an expreſſion of 
ſorrow for Carthage. 


552. 


| f » (i Polyb. lib. Xv. c. 18. Liv. lib. XX. C. 37. 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 
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State of Rome at the Peace with Carthage—IW, ars 


with the Gauls.— With the Macedonians. —Batthe 
of  Cynocephale.—Peace.—Freedom to Greece, — 
Preludes to the War with Antiochus, — Flight of 
Hannibal to that Prince. — Antiochus paſſes into Eu. 
rope. Diſpoſitions made by the Romans, — Flight of 


Antiochus 10 Aa. —His defeat at the Mountains of 


Sipylus.— Peace and Settlement of Afa. —Courſe of 
Roman Affairs at Home, Sc. | | 


T N the courſe of the war, which terminated in ſo 


1 | diſtinguiſhed a ſuperiority of the Roman over 
—Y- the Carthaginian republic, the victors had experi- 


enced much greater diſtreſs than had, even in the 


laſt tage of the conflict, fallen to the ſhare of the 


vanquiſhed: - The greater part of their territory, 
during a ſeries of years, lay waſte; was ruined in 


its habitations, plundered of its ſlaves and its cattle, 


and deſerted of its people. The city itſelf was 
reduced to a ſcanty ſupply of proviſions that threat- 
ened immediate famine (a). Among other modes 
of taxation deviſed at this time, the monopoly of 


ſalt was eſtabliſned or renewed ; but every public 
fund that was conſtituted in the ordinary way be- 
ing inſufficient, the State had recourſe to the volun- 


tary contribution of its members, and called for 
their plate and other ornaments of filver and gold 
to defray the expences. They debaſed their ſilver 
coin by a great mixture of alloy, and farther re- 


duced the copper As from its late coinage at two 


ounces to one (H). The numbers of the people on 
the rolls, either by deſertion or by the ſword of the 


0% Polyb. Excerptz Legationes, (6) Plia, Nat, Hitt lib. ii. e. ii 
enemy, 
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enemy, uncommonly fatal in ſuch a ſeries of bat- H a p. 
tles, were reduced from two hundred and ſeventy l. 


thouſand to nearly the half (c) 

In the muſters and levies, no leſs than twelve 
colonies at once withheld their names, and refuſed 
their ſupport. Vet, proof againſt the whole of theſe 
ſufferings, the Romans maintained the conflict with 
a reſolution, which ſeemed to imply, that they con- 
ſidered the ſmalleſt conceſſion as equivalent to 


ruin. In the farther: exertion of this unconquera- 


ble ſpirit, when the preſſure of this war was re- 
moved, their fortunes roſe to a flood of proſperity 
and greatneſs, proportioned to the low ebb to which 
they ſeemed to have fallen in the courſe of it. 
They joined, in Sicily, to their former poſſeſſi- 
ons, the city of Syracuſe, and the whole kingdom 
of Hiero. In Spain, they ſucceeded to all the poſ- 
ſeſſions, to all the claims and pretenſions of Car- 
thage, and beeame maſters of all that had been the 
ſubject of diſpute in the war. They brought Car- 
thage herſelf under contribution, and reduced her 
almoſt to the ſtate of a province. en 
On the ſide of Macedonia and Illyricum, in their 
treaty with Philip and his allies, they retained to 
themſelves conſiderable pledges, not only of ſecu- 
rity; but of power; and began to be conſidered in 
the councils of Greece, as the principal arbiters of 
the fortunes of nao ns 
In Italy, where their progreſs was ſtill of greater 
conſequence, they became more abſolute maſters 
than they had been before the war. The cantons, 
which, in ſo general a defection of their other allies, 
had continued faithful to them, were fond of the 
merit they had acquired, and were confitmed in 
their attachment by the habits of zeal which they 
had exerted in ſo proſperous a cauſe. Thoſe, on 
(e) Theſe were probably the citizens, fit to carry arms, reſiding in the 


city; for it was not yet the practice to enrol thoſe who did not offer their 
names at Rome, | 


the 
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BOOK the contrary, who had revolted, or withdrawn their 
1 allegiance, were reduced to a ſtate of ſubmiſſion 
—Y more entire than they had formerly acknowledged; 
and the ſovereignty of this whole country being, 
till now, precarious. and: tottering, derived, from 
the very ſtorm which had ſhaken it, ſtability and 
force. Bo e LITE ns cops 
But, notwithſtanding the ſplendor of ſuch rapid 
advancement, and of the high military and poli- 
tical talents which procured. it, if by any accident 
the career of the Romans had been ſtopt at the 
preſent æra, their name, it is probable, would ne- 
ver have appeared on the record of poliſhed nati- 
ons, nor they themſelves been otherwiſe known 
than as a barbarous dynaſty, that fell a prey to 
ſome more fortunate pretenders to dominion and 
conqueſt. N e ene | | 
The Romans, being altogether men of the ſword, 
or of the State, made no applicatian to letters, or 
ſedentary occupations, Cato is introduced by Ci- 
cero as ſaying, That it had been anciently the fa- 
ſhion at Roman feaſts to ſing herojc ballads in ho- 
nour of their anceſtors ; but that this cuſtom had 
been diſcontinued in his own time; and it is pro- 
bable, from the great change which their language 
underwent in a few years, that they had no popular 
or eſtabliſhed compoſitions in writing, or even in 
vulgar tradition, by which the uniformity of lan- 
guage has, in other inſtances, been longer pre- 
| ſerved. They had hitherto no hiſtorian, poet, or 
| philoſopher; and it was only now, that any taſte 
began to appear for the compoſitions of ſuch au- 
-thors. Fabius, Ennius, and Cato, became the firſt 
hiſtorians of their country, and raiſed the firſt lite- 
rary monuments of genius that were to remain 
with poſterity (d). * 
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(4) la the ſixth century of Rome. 


The 


OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


5 The inclination which now appeared for thec HA p. 


; 


learning of the Greeks was, by many, conſidered 
as a mark of degeneracy, and gave riſe to the ne- 
ver-ending diſpute, which, in this as in other nati- 
ons, took place between the patrons of ancient and 
modern manners, The admirers of ancient times, 
being attached to what they received from their an- 
ceſtors, were diſpoſed to reject every new improve- 
ment, and ſeemed willing to ſtop the progreſs of 


ingenuity itſelf. The gay and the faſhionable, on 


the other hand, hiked what was new; were fond of 
every change, and would ever adopt the lateſt 


invention as the model of propriety, elegance, and 


beauty. 

To the ſrmplicity of the Roman manners in 
other reſpects, and to the ability of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed councils of State, was joined a very 
groſs ſuperſtition, which led to many acts of Abſur- 
dity and cruelty. In this particular it appears, that 
the conceptions of men are altogether-unconnected 
with their civil and political, as well as military 
character; and that the rites they adopt, even 
when innocent, and the moſt admiſſible expreſſions 
of worſhip, do not deſerve to be recorded for any 
other purpoſe, than to ſhew how far they are arbi- 
trary ; and how little, in many inſtances, they are 
directed, even among nations otherwiſe the moſt 
accompliſhed by any rule of utility, humanity, or 
reaſon. 

A little time before the breaking out of the late 


phecy, that the Gauls and the Greeks were to poſ- 
ſels the crty, ordered a man and a woman of each 
of thoſe nations to be buried alive in the market- 
place; ſuppoſing, we may imagine, that, by this 
act of monſtrous injuſtice and cruelty, they were to 


fulfil or elude the prediction (e). They attended 


{e) Plutarch. in Vit. Marcell. 


war, the Roman Senate, upon the report of a pro- 
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B O o xk to the numberleſs prodigies that were annually col. 


lected, and to the charms that were ſuggeſted to 
avert the evils which thoſe prodigies were ſuppoſed 
to preſage, no leſs than they did to the moſt ſeri- 
ous affairs of the Commonwealth (F). They fre. 
quently ſeemed to impute their diſtreſſes, more to 
the neglect of ſuperſtitious rites, than to the mi. 
conduct of their officers, or to the ſuperiority of 
their enemies. Fabius, who, by perſeverance and 
ſteadineſs, had the merit of reſtoring their affairs, 


was no leſs celebrated for his diligence in averting 
the effect of prodigies and unhappy preſages, than 


he was for the conduct and ability of a cautious and 
ſucceſsful commander (g). Even Scipio is faid ta 
have been influenced by his dreams, and to have 
pretended to ſpecial revelations. 

From ſuch examples as theſe, we may learn the 
fallaoy of partial repreſentations of national charac- 
ter, and carefully to guard againſt drawing any in- 
ference from the defects or accompliſhments which 
a people may exhibit of one kind, to eſtabliſh thoſe 
of another. | OS 

The peace with Carthage was introduced with 
ſome popular acts in favour of thoſe who had ſuf- 
fered remarkably in the hardſhips and dangers of 
the war. Large quantities of corn that had been 
ſeized in the magazines of the enemy, were ſold in 
the city at a low price, and a conſiderable diſtribu- 
tion of land was made to numbers of the people in 
reward of their long and perilous ſervices. 

Theſe precedents, however reaſonable in the 
circumſtances from which they aroſe, were the 
ſources of great abuſe , private citizens, in tlie ſe- 
quel, were taught to rely on public gratuities, and 
were made to hope, that, in the midſt of ſloth and 
riot, they might ſubſiſt without care, and without 
induſtry, Soldiers were taught to expect extraor- 


/) Vide Liv. paſſim. (s) Plutarch. in Vit. Fab. Max. 


dinary 
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dinary rewards for ordinary ſervices; and ambiti-c HA f. 


ous leaders were inſtructed how to transfer the af- 
fection and the hopes of the legions from the re- 
ublic to themſelves. 

The treaty with Carthage, while it terminated 
the principal war in wich. the Romans were en- 
caged, left them at leiſure to purſue a variety of 


quarrels, which fill remained on their hands, rather 


than beſtowed entire peace, The Inſubres, and 
other Gauliſh nations on the Po, although they had 
not taken the full advantage, which the preſence 
of Hannibal in Italy might have given them againſt 
the Romans, were unable to remain at peace, and 
were unwilling to acknowledge the ſovereigaty of 
any nation over their own. Having a Carthaginian 
exile, of the name of Hamilcar, at their head, they 
attempted again to diſlodge the colonies of Cre- 
mona and Placentia; and, on that ſide, with vari- 
ous events for ſome years, furniſhed oCcupajinnY to 
the arms of the republic. 

Philip, notwithſtanding the treaty of 
which, about three years before, he had —— 
with the Romans, had lately ſupplied the Cartha- 
ginians with an aid of four thouſand men, and a 
ſum of money. Of the men he had ſent to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Carthage, many had been taken at the 
battle of Zama, and detained as captives. Truft- 
ing, however, to the authority of his crown, he 
ſent, during the dependance of the treaty between 
the Romans and Carthaginians, a meſſage to de- 
mand the enlargement of thoſe Macedonian cap- 
tives. To this meſſage the Senate replied with diſ- 
dain, that the king of Macedonia appeared to de- 
fire a war, and ſhould have it. 

The People, nevertheleſs, wearied and exhauſt- 
ed with the late conteſt, engaged in this war with 
uncommon reluctance. The Senate, they thought, 
was directed by the ambition of a few members, 


who never ceaſed to ſeek for new ſubjects of tri- 


umph, 
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BOOK umph, and for freſh occaſion of military honours, 
But notwithſtanding their averſion to enter into 3 


war upon theſe motives, they were perſuaded to 
give their conſent upon a repreſentation of the 
great progreſs which was making by the king of 
Macedonia, and the ſuppoſed neceſſity of carrying 
the war into his own country, in order to check or 
prevent his deſigns upon Italy. 
Philip, from being the head of a free confede. 
racy, in which the Achæans, and many other ſtates 
of Greece, were united, aſpired to become the deſ- 
potic ſovereign of that country; and, either by 
inſinuation or force, had made himſelf maſter of 
moſt places of conſequence round the Ægean ſea, 


whether in Europe or Aſia. Upon the death of 


Ptolemy Philopater, and the ſucceſſion of an infant 
ſon of that prince to the throne of Egypt, Philip 


had entered into a treaty with Antiochus, king of | 


Syria, to divide between them the poſſeſſions of 
the Egyptian monarchy ; and, in order to be ready 
for his more diſtant operations, was buſy in re- 
ducing the places which {till held out againſt him 
in Greece, and in its neighbourhood. 

For this purpoſe he ſent an army with orders to 
take poſſeſſion of Athens, and was himſelf employed 
in the ſiege of Abydos. The Athenians ſent a meſſage 


to Rome to ſue for protection. © It is no longer a 


“ queſtion,” ſaid the Conſul Sulpicius, in his ha- 


rangue to the people, * whether you will have a 


* War with Philip; but whether you will have that 
* war in Macedonia or in Italy. If you ſtay until 
„Philip has taken Athens, as Hannibal took Sa- 
gumum, you may then ſee him arrive in Italy, 
not after a march of five months, and after the 


voyage of five days from his embarkation at 
nc.“ e 


Theſe conſiderations decided the reſolution of 
the Roman People for war; and the officers, yet 


remaining 


paſſage of tremendous mountains, but after a 
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8. remaining in Sicily at the head of the fea and thec H A p. 
2 land forces that had been employed againſt Car-. 
to mage, had orders, without touching on Italy, to 
Ie make fail for the coaſt of Epirus. 
ff The Conſul Sulpicius was deſtined to command v. C. 552. 
8 in that country. He found, upon his arrival, that 
Ir Attalus, the king of Pergamus, and the republic 
of Rhodes, had taken arms to oppoſe the progreſs 
- of Philip. In concert with theſe allies, and in con- 
$ junction with the Dardanians and other cantons 
: who joined him on the frontiers of Macedonia, the 
/ Roman Conſul was enabled, to relieve and to pro- 
f te& the Athenians. . But the other ſtates of Greece, 
f though already averſe to the pretenſions of Philip, 
f and impatient of his uſurpations ; even the Etoli- * 
. ans, though the moſt determined opponents of this 1 
ö 
8 


prince, ſeemed to be undecided on this occaſion, 1 
and deferred entering into any engagement with - 
the Romans. The reputation of the Macedonian 
armies was ſtill very high; and it was doubtful, 
whether theſe Italian invaders, conſidered as an 
upſtart and a barbarous power, might be able to 
protect, the ſtates that declared for them againſt 
the vengeance of ſo great a king (kh). 

The two firſt years of the war elapſed without 
any deciſive event. Philip took poſt on the moun- 
tains that ſeparate Epirus from Theſlaly, and ef- 
fectually prevented the Romans from penetrating 
any farther. But, in the third year, Titus Quin- 
tius Flamininus, yet a young man under thirty 
years of age, being Conſul, and deſtined to this 
command; brought to an immediate iſſue a con- 
teſt which, till then, had been held in ſuſpence. 

The Roman legion, except in its firſt encoun- 
ters with Pyrrhus, had never meaſured its force, or 
compared its advantages with any troops formed | 
on the Grecian model, and, to thoſe who reaſoned 3 
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B J on the ſubject, may have appeared greatly inferior 
wx to the Macedonian phalanx. One preſumption, 


indeed, had appeared in favour of the legion, tha 
both Pyrrhus and Hannibal thought proper to 
adopt its weapons, though there is no account of 
their having imitated the line of battle, or form of 
its manipules. 

The phalanx was calculated to preſent a ſtrong 
and impenetrable front, ſupported by a depth 5 
column, which might be varied occaſionally to 
ſuit withthe ground. The men were armed with 
ſpears of twenty-one or twenty-four feet in length. 
The five firſt ranks could level and carry their 
points to the front of the column. The remainder 
reſted their ſpears obliquely on the ſhoulders of 
thoſe that were before then; and, in this poſture, 
formed a kind of ſhed to intercept the miſſiles of 
the” enemy; and, with their preſſure, ſupported, 
or urged, the front of their own column. 

In the ſhock of the phalanx and legion, it is 


computed, that every ſingle man in the front of 


the legion, requiring a ſquare ſpace of fix feet in 
which to ply his weapons, and acting with his 
buckler and ſword, had ten points of the enemy's 


ſpears oppoſed to hirn : (½) nevertheleſs, the ſtrength 


of the phalanx being entirely collected in front, and 
depending on the cloſeneſs of its order; when at- 


tacked on the flank or the rear, when broken or 
taken by ſurprize, and unformed, it was eaſily 


routed, and was calculated only for level ground, 
and the defence of a ſtation gs omen; only i in one 
direction. 


The Roman teren a act on "Its nem, its 


flank, or uns rear. Each diviſion, or manipule, | 


and even the men that compoſed it, could act 
apart; and, if they had ſpace enough to ply their 
weapons, could ſcarcely be taken by ſurprize, or 


(5) Polyb. lib. xvii.'C, 23. 


be 
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be made to ſuffer for want of a determinate order.c H A f. 


! t was ſerviceable therefore, upon any ground, and, II 
„ except on the front of the phalanx, had an un- 
t doubted advantage over that body. 
0 In its 2 form, the legton made its attack 
f by ſeparate diviſions, at conſiderable intervals; and 
f this mode of attack had a tendency to break and 

disjoin the front of the phalanx. The diviſions of 'K 
3 the ſecond line were made to face the intervals of "uf 
f the firſt, in order to take advantage of any diſ- 31 
0 order that might ariſe from the impreſſion made on | ij 
1 the enemy, whether they repulſed and purſued, 9 
, or gave way to the diviſions that attacked them. 1 
r Such are the reaſonings which occurred to mi- I 
r litary men, at leaſt after the events of the preſent Y 
f war. In the mean time the Romans, in whatever 6: 
g degree they comprehended this argument, had ſuf- Mt 
f ficient confidence in their own weapons, and in 3 
; their looſe order, to encounter the long ſpear and q 


compacted force of their enemy: _ 
When Flamininus arrived in Epirus, Philip re- 
ceived him in a rugged paſs, where the Aòõus burſts 
from the mountains that ſeparate Epirus from Theſ- 
laly. This poſt was ſtrong, and could be de- 
fended even by irregular troops; but the phalanx, 
in this place, had none of its. peculiar advantages; 
the Romans got round it upon the heights, and 
obliged the king of Macedonia to retire. He fledV: C. 585. 
through Theflaly ; and, to incommode the enemy 
in their attempts to purſue him, laid waſte the 
country as he paſſed. 


us ORs, V OT == © "OO" IN” 


The flight of Philip determined the Etolians to 
take part in the war againſt him; and the Roman 
general, after the operations of the campaign, be- 

755 ing to winter in Phocis on the gulph of Corinth, 
found, that the greater part of the Achæan ſtates 
were likewiſe diſpoſed to join him. He took ad- 
vantage of this diſpoſition, and got poſſeſſion of 
all the towns in the Peloponneſus, except 3 

and 
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and Argos, which hitherto had been in alliance 
with the enemy. | cn 

In the following ſpring, Philip, having with great 
induſtry collected and diſciplined the forces of his 
kingdom, received Flamininus in Theſſaly, The 
armies met in the neighbourhood of Pherz; but 
the country, being interſperſed with gardens, and 
cut with plantations and hedges, the king declined 
a battle and withdrew. Flamininus, knowing that 
he had magazines at Scotuſa, ſuppoſed that he 
was gone towards that place, and followed by a 
route that was ſeparated from that of the king by 
a ridge of hills. In the firſt day's march, the Ro- 
mans and Macedonians were hid from each other 
by the heights; on the ſecond day they were co- 
vered by a thick fog, which hindered them from 
ſeeing diſtinctly even the different parts of their 
own armies. 

The ſcouts and advanced parties on both ſides, 
had, about the ſame time, aſcended the heights to 
gain ſome obſervation of their enemy. They met 
by ſurpriſe, and could not avoid an engagement, 
Each party ſent for ſupport to the main body of 
their reſpective armies. The Romans had begun 
to give way, when a reinforcement arrived, that 
enabled them, in their turn, to preſs on the enemy, 
and to recover the height from which they had 
been forced. Philip was determined not to hazard 
his phalanx on that unfavourable gronnd, broken 
and interſperſed with little hills; which, on ac- 
count of their figure, were called the Cynoce- 
phale (i). He ſent, nevertheleſs, all his horſe and 
irregular infantry to extricate his advanced party, 


- and to draw them off with honour. Upon their 


arrival, the advantage came to be on the fide of 


the Macedonians, and the Roman irregulars were 


forced from the hills in the utmoſt diſorder. The 


(i) The name implies, that theſe hills reſembled the head of dog · 
| cr 
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cry of victory was carried back to the camp of the c H a e. 
king. His courtiers exclaimed, that now was the 3, 
WW time to urge a flying enemy, and to complete his 
advantage. The king hefttated ; but could not 


" reſt the general voice. He ordered the phalanx 
" to move; and he himſelf at the head of the right 
1 W vis, while his left was marching in column, had 
4 arrived and formed on the hill. On his way to 
N this ground, he was flattered with recent tracts of 
* the victory which had been gained by his troops. 

, Flamininus, at the ſame time, alarmed at the 
y defeat of his light infantry, and ſeeing a kind of 


4 panic likely to ſpread through the legions, put the 
whole army in motion, and advanced to receive 
H his flying parties. In that point of time the fog 
m cleared up and ſnewed the right of the Macedonian 
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ir phalanx already formed upon the height. 1 
Flamininus haſtily attacked this body, and, being 4 
85 unable to make any impreſſion, gave up the day, if 
0 on that quarter for loſt, But obſerving that the [> 
at enemy oppoſite to his right were not yet come to # 
f their ground, he inſtantly repaired to that wing, R 
f and, with his elephants and light infantry, ſup- A 
n ported by the legions, attacked them before the : 
it phalanx was formed, and put them to flight. 
, In this ſtate of the action, a Tribune of the vic- 


d torious legion, being advanced in purſuit of the 
q enemy, as they fled beyond the flank of their own 


A phalanx on the right, took that body in the rear; 
N and, by this fortunate attempt, in ſo critical a mo- 
7 ment, completed the victory in all parts of the field. 
4 Thus Philip, if his phalanx had any advantage 
„, over the legion of the Romans, had not, in two 
8 ſucceſſive encounters, been able to avail himſetf 
of of it; and it may well be ſuppoſed, that in the 
movements of armies, which often require them 
8 to act on varieties of ground, the chances were 


greatly in favour of the more verſatile body (&). 
| i (4) Polyb. lib. xvii. C. 22. 
7 From bil 
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Book From this field the king of Macedonia fled wi 


a mind already diſpoſed not to urge the fate of 
the war any: farther. He retired to- the paſſes of 


the mountains that ſurround the valley of Tempe, 


and ffom thence ſent a meſſage to the Roman ge. 
neral with overtures of peace. — * 5 
It was a fortunate circumſtance in the manners 
and policy of the Romans, that the ſame motives 
of ambition which urged the rulers of the ſtate to 
war, likewiſe, on occaſion, inclined the leaders of 
armies to peace, made them admit from an enemy 


the firſt offers of ſubmiſſion, and embrace any 


terms on which they could for themſelves lay claim 
to a triumpn. ATR | 
The prayer of the republic, in entering on a 
war, included three objects, ſafety, victory, and 
and enlargement of territory (/). Every general 


endeavoured to obtain theſe ends for his country; 


but, in proportion as he approached to the com- 
pletion of his wiſhes, he became jealous of his ſuc- 
ceſſor, and deſirous to terminate the war before 


any other ſhould come to ſnatch out of his hands 


the trophies he had won. This people ap- 


peated, therefore, on moſt occaſions, willing to 


ſpare the vanquiſhed, and went to extremities only 
by degrees, and urged by the ambition of ſucceſſive 
leaders, who, each in his turn, wiſhed to make 


ſome addition to the advantages previouſly gained 


to his country, At the ſame time, the State, when 


furniſhed with a fair pretence for reducing a pro- 
vince to ſubjection, made the moſt effectual ar- 


rangements to accompliſh this purpoſe. 
Flamininus, on the preſent occaſion, encouraged 
the advances that were made to him by Philip. 
granted a ceſſation of arms, gave him an opportu- 
nity to continue his applications for peace at Rome, 


and forwarded the meſſenger whom he ſent on this 


(1) Liv. lib. xxxi. e. 5, ES, 
buſineſs. 
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bofineſs. The Senate, on being informed that the © H 1 p. 


king of Macedonia caſt himſelf. entirely on the 
mercy and juſtice of the Romans, named ten com- 


miſſioners to be joined with Flamininus, and to v. c. 557. 


determine, in preſence of the other parties con- 
cerned in the war, What were to be the terms on 
which peace ſhould be granted, 

The time was not yet come for the Romans to 
lay hold of any poſſeſſions beyond the ſea of Ionia. 
They had paſſed into that country as the protectors 
of — were now ſatisfied with the tile of 
Deliverers of Greece; and, under pretence of ſet- 
ting the republics of that quarter free, detached 


them from the Macedonian monarchy , but, in this 


manner, made the firſt Rep towards conqueſt, 
weakening their enemy, and by ſtripping him .of 
great part of that power with which he had been 
able to reſiſt them in the late war. 

They obliged the king of lacedonia to with- 
draw his garriſons from every fortreſs in Greece, 
and to leave every Grecian city, whether of Eu- 
rope or Afta, to the full enjoyment of its own in- 
dependence and ſeparate las. 

To ſecure the effects of this treaty, they jp 
him to ſurrender all his hips. of war, except one 
galley, on which, it was ſaid, were mounted ſrx- 
teen tier of oars, requiring a height above the wa- 
ter, and dimenſions in every parts more fitted for 
oſtentation than wieldineſs or uſe. 

They made him reduce his ardinary railitary 
eſtabliſhment to five hundred men, and forbade 
him entirely the uſe of elephants. 


For themſelves, they deſired only to have the 


Roman -captives reſtored, deſerters delivered up, 
and a ſum of one thouſand talents to reimburſe * 
nn the war (m). 


() Ly, lib. xxxiii. © 31. 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


Book By this treaty the Romans not only weakened 


their enemy, but acquired great acceſſions of re. 
putation and general confidence. They announced 
themfelves as protectors of all free nations; and 


in this character took an aſcendant, which, even 
over the ſtates they had reſcued from foreign uſur- 


pations, by degrees might riſe into ſovereignty and 
a formal dominion. 

Fo give the greater ſolemnity to the gift of li- 
berty which they made to the Grecian ſtates, they 
had this act of fplendid munificence proclaimed at 
the Iſthmus of Corinth, in preſence of great mul- 


titudes from every part of Greece met to ſfolemnize 


the ordinary games; and, in return, were extolled 


by the flatterers of their power, or the dupes of 


their policy, as the common reſtorers of freedom 
to mankind. 1 

The Romans haſtened the completion of the 
treaty, by which they diſarmed the king of Mace- 
donia, upon having received information, that An- 
tiochus, king of Syria, was in motion with a mighty 
force, and, without declaring his intentions, made 
fail towards Europe. Fhis prince ſucceeded to the 
kingdom of Syria a few years before Ptolemy Phi- 
lopater began to reign in Egypt, or Philip in 
Greece; and was nearly of the ſame age with thoſe 
princes. In his youth he waged war with the king- 
dom of Egypt for the poſſeſſion of the Cælo- Syria, 
and with the Satraps or governors of his own pro- 
vinces, who attempted to- render themſelves inde- 
pendent, and to diſmember his kingdom. His 
fucceſs in re-uniting all the members of his own 
monarchy, put him in poſleſſion of a great empire, 
which reached from-the extremities of Armenia and 
Perſia to Sardis and the ſeas. of Greece. The ſplen- 
dor of his fortunes procured him the tithe of Antio- 
chus the Great. The crown of Egypt had been, 
for ſome time, the principat obje& of his jealouly 
and of his ambition. He had made an alliance with 


Philip, 
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Philip, in which the common object of the partiese n A r. 


was to avail themſelves of the minority of Ptolemy: 
but he was not aware; in time, how much the king 
of Macedonia ſtood in need of his ſupport againſt 
the Romans; or how much it was his intereſt to 
preſerve that kingdom as a barrier againſt the in- 
croachments of an ambitious people; Who now be- 
gan to direct their views to the. Eaft. He ad- 
vanced, however, though now too late, by the 
coaſt of Aſia to the Helleſpont, with a fleet and an 
army rather deſtined for obſervation, than for any 
decided part in a war which was, brought to a 


parts. eie wenn nm de 
At Lyſimachia, the Roman deputies, who were 


Leer 


% mans,“ they ſaid, had reſcued the Greeks from 


Greece, 8 7 2 

To theſe remonſtrances and requiſitions the 
king of Syria with ſcorn replied, That he knew 
the extent of his rights, and was not to be taught 
by the Romans: that they were buſy in ſetting 
bounds to the ambition of other ſtates, hut ſet no 
bounds to their own; adviſed them to confine their 
views to the affairs of Italy, and to leave thoſe of 
Aſia to the parties concerned. . 
During the conferences which were held gn theſe 
ſubjects, each of the parties, without communi- 
cating what they heard to the others, received a 
report of the death of Ptolemy, the infant king of 

f O 2 


VI. 
— 


Egypt; 
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B oo K Egypt; and they ſeparated from each other, in- 


1. 


numerous people. 


tent on the evils to be apprehended, or the benefits 
_ to be reaped, from this event. BEV fl 


This report, in which both parties were ſoon 
after undeceived, occaſioned the return of Antio. 
chus into Syria, and ſuſpended for ſome time 
the war which he was diſpoſed to carry into Eu- 


| rope (#). "TH .: 


Under pretence of obſerving the motions of this 
prince, the Romans, although they had profeſſed 
an intention to evacuate the Greek cities; ſtill key 
—_— of Demetrias, a convenient ſea-port in 
Theſſaly, and of Chalcis on the ſtraits of 'Eubza,; 
and Flamininus, under pretence of reſtraining tte 
violence of Nabis, the tyrant of Lacedemon, and 
of reſtoring the tranquillity of that country (O, flill 
remained with an army in the Peloponneſus. 

While the Romans were carrying their fortunes 
with fo high a hand in this part of the world, and 
defeating armies hitherto: deemed invincible, they 
received a conſiderable check in Spain. 
That country had been recently divided into 
two provinces; and, though now poſſeſſed by the 
Romans, without the competition of any foreign 
rival, it cominued to be held by a very difficult 


and precarious tenure, that of force, oppoſed to the 


impatience and continual revolts of a fierce and 

Spain had already furniſhed to Italy its principal 
ſupplies of ſilver and gold. At every triumph ob- 
tained in that country, the precious metals were 
brought in conſiderable quantities to the treaſury of 
Rome; but were purchaſed for the moſt part with 
the blood of her legions, and led her into a ſucceſ- 
ſion of wars, in which ſhe experienced defeat as 
well as victory. About the time that Flamininus 
had terminated the war in Macedonia; the Pro- 


6% Liv. lib, Xxxiii. c. 41. 00%) Ibid. c. 33. 
| conſul 
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4 conſul Sempronius, in the nearer province of c HA r. F 

Spain, was defeated with the loſs of many officers | bk 
n of rank. He himſelf was n in the 2 * 0 
and ſoon after died. | 14 
5 Even the Roman ene in Italy: were not bl 
- yet fully recovered from the troubles thathad ariſen #3 

in the time of the late war with Carthage. The i 
is Gauliſh nations on the Po ſtill continued in a ſtate "} 
d of hoſtility. The flaves, of which the numbers ; 9 
t had greatly increaſed in Etruria, and other patts 1 
n of the country, being moſtly captives taken from 1 
5 enemies enured to arms and to violence, interrupt- 3 
e ed ther ſervitude with frequent and dangerous in- 9 
d ſurrections. Having perſons among them, who 3 
ll had been accuſtomed to command as well as to 4 


obey, they often deſerted from their maſters, form- 1 

8 ed into regular bodies, and encountered the armies 9 

d of the republic in battle (p). 

y The ridge of the Appenines beyond the confines 
of Etruria and the Roman frontier, ſtill harboured 


5 fierce and numerous tribes known by the name of 
. Ligurians and Gauls, who not only often and long 
1 defended their own mountains and woods; but 
t likewiſe frequently invaded the territory of the Ro- 
e mans. Here, or in Spain, during the receſs of 
f other wars, there was a continual ſervice for the 


Conſuls and Prætors, and a continual exerciſe to 
the legions. The State, nevertheleſs, though {till 
occupied in this manner with petty enemies and 
deſultory wars, never loft ſight of the great objects 
of its jealouſy, from whom were to be apprehend- 
ed a more regular oppoſition, and better concerted 
deſigns againſt its power. Among theſe, the Car- 
thaginians were not likely to continue longer at 
peace than until they recovered their ſtrength, or 
had the proſpect of ſome powerful ſupport. Anti- 
ochus, of all the reſources of — was 


8 OQ i 0 7 rm 


| Ine (e) Liv. lib, xxviii. e. 36, 
5 ready 
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BOO K ready to join with this or any other ſtate that was 


. 
* 


* 


inclined to check the ad vancement of the Roman 
power. a | 

About a year after the concluſton of the war 
with Philip, the Romans receiyed intelligence, that 
the Carthaginians had entered into a correſpond- 
ence with Antiochus; and as their ſuppoſed impla- 
cable enemy, Hannibal, was then in one of the 
firſt offices of ſiate at Carthage, it was not doubt- 
ed, that the ſecret intrigues of thoſe parties were 
hoſtile to Rome. It was determined, therefore, 
to ſend a proper commiſſion into Africa, under 
pretence of an amicable mediation, in ſome dif- 
ferences that ſubſiſted between Maſſiniſſa and the 
people of Carthage; but with injunctions to the 
commiſſioners to penetrate, if poſſible, the deſigns 
of the Carthaginians; and, if neceſſary, to demand 
that Hannibal, the ſuppoſed author of a dangerous 
conſpiracy againſt the peace of both the republics, 
ſhould be delivered, up: 

This great man, from the termination of the 
late war, had acquitted himſelf in the political de- 
partments, to which he had been appointed, with 
an integrity and ability worthy of his high reputa- 
tion as a ſoldier; but his reformations in a corrupt- 
ed ſtate had pracured him enemies at home, not 
leſs dangerous than thoſe he had encountered 


abroad (90. Upon the arrival of the Roman de- 


uties, he ſuſpected that the commiſſion regarded 


| himſelf, and made no doubt that a faction whoſe 


ambition he had reſtrained, and many particular 
perſons whom he had recently incenſed by the re- 
formation of certain abuſes in which: they were in- 
tereſted, would gladly ſeize that opportunity to 
rid themſelves of a powerful enemy, and from fear 


or ſome other motives, prevail on a corrupted: peo- 


ple to deliver him up to the Romans, It is ſaid, 


(9) Liv. lib, xxxiii. c. 46—42. 
„ 1 9 that 
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that he had been long prepared for an emergence c H A f. 
of this ſort, and, without any embarraſſment, ap- VI. 


peared upon the arrival of theſe meſſengers, in 
all the functions of his public character; but at 
night withdrew to the coaſt, and ſet fail for Aſia (1). 
He was received by Antiochus at Epheſus, and 
treated as a perſon worthy to direct the councils of 
a great king; an office too much expoſed to envy 
for the favourites of a court, ar even for the prince 
himſelf long to endure. 

From this time forward the king of Syria, ſup- 
poſed to be governed by the counſels of Hannibal, 
became the principal object of attention and of 
jealouſy at Rome; and though he ſeemed to re- 
main in tranquilkty during about three years after 
the acquiſition of this formidable counſellor, yet it 
was not doubted that the firſt violent ſtorm was ts 
burſt from that quarter. | 

Flamininus had, during the greater part of this 
interval, remained in Greece; had been occupied 
in ſettling the affairs of that country, and in ob- 


ſerving the Etolians, who, being diſſatisfied with 


the late peace, endeavoured to raiſe a ſpirit of diſ- 
content againſt the Romans. He made war at the 
fame time againſt Nabis the tyrant of Lacedemon 
and though he failed in his attempt to force this fa- 
mous uſurper in his own capital, he obliged him to 
evacuate Argos, and to cede all his poſſeſſions on 
the coaſt. By theſe means he removed all the 
dangers with which any of the States of the Achæan 
league had been threatened, and reſtored them to 
the full poſſeſſion of their freedom. 

To leave no ground of jealouſy or diſtruſt in 
Greece, Flamininus perſuaded the Roman com- 
miſſioners to evacuate Demetrias, Chalcis, and 
Corinth, which they were diſpoſed to retain in the 


proſpect of a war with Antiochus; and having 


{r) Liv. lib. xxxiii, c. 46—49. 
thus 
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BOOK thus concluded the affairs that were entruſted to 
FL him, he returned into Italy, and made his entry at 

= Rome in a triumphal proceſſion, which laſted three 
days, with a ſplendid diſplay of ſpoils, captives, 
and treaſure (5s). | 
All the troubles of Greece, at the departure of 
Flamininus, ſeemed to be compoſed ; theſe ap. 
pearances, however, were but of ſhort duration, 
Nabis was impatient under his late. conceſſions, 
and flattering himſelf that the Romans would not 
repaſs the ſea merely to exclude him from the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a few places of little conſequence on the 
coaſt of the Peloponneſus, began to employ inſi- 
nuation, corruption, and open force, in order to 
recover the towns he had loſt. In this deſign he 
was encouraged by the Etolians, who flattered him 
with the hopes of ſupport, not only from them- 
ſelves, but likewiſe from Antiochus, and even from 
Philip; all of whom had an evident intereſt in re- 

0 preſſing the growing power of the Italian republic. 
The Etolians had expected, at the cloſe of the war 
with Philip, to come into the place of that prince, 
as the head of all the Grecian confederacies, and 
to have a principal ſhare in the ſpoils of his king- 
dom. They urged the Roman commiſſioners to 
the final 4 — of that monarchy; and, being 
diſappointed in all their hopes, complained of the 
Romans, s beſtowing upon others the fruits of a 
victory which had been obtained chiefly by their 
means, and as having, under the pretence of ſet- 
ting the Greeks at liberty, reduced that country 
into a weak and disjointed ſtate, which might in 
2 future period render it an eaſy prey to them- 
elves, » 
_ Flamjninus accordingly had, in all his meaſures 
for the ſettlement of Greece, found from this peo- 
ple a warm and obſlinate reſiſtance, He found 
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them endeavouring to form a powerful confede- C WF. 
racy againſt the Romans, and for this purpoſe en- 
gaged in intrigues with Nabis, Philip, and Antio- 
chus ; applying to each of them in terms ſuited to 
the ſuppoſed injuries they had ſeverally received in mM 
the late war, or in the negotiations that followed. 18 
At the concluſion of the peace with Philip, An- N 
tiochus thinking himſelf by the effects of that 1 
treaty aggrieved, in reſpect to the freedom granted i 
to ſome cantons in Thrace, on which he derived a J 
claim from his anceſtors, ſent an embaſſy to Rome *M 
with remonſtrances on that ſubject. The Romans i 
h 


made anſwer, In the capacity which they had aſ- 
ſumed of the deliverers of Greece, that they would 1 
oppoſe every attempt to enſlave any Grecian ſet- Y 
tlement ; and as they had no deſigns on Aſia, they —_— 
expected that the king of Syria would not inter- b 
meddle in the concerns of Europe. While they 

gave this anſwer to the Ambaſſador of Antiochus, 
they reſolved, under pretence of treating with the 
king, to ſend commiſſioners, in their turn, to ob- 
ſerve his motions. 

The famous Scipio Africanus is mentioned by 
ſome hiſtorians as having been of this commiſſion, 
and as having had ſome converſations with Hanni- 
bal, which are recorded to the honour of both. 
Livy, however, ſeems to reject theſe particulars as 
fabulous, while he admits that the apparent inti- 
macy of Hannibal with the Roman commiſſioners, 
very much diminiſhed the part which this for- 
midable counſellor held in the confidence of the 
king (7). 
At this time it became known that Antiochus 
was meditating the invaſion of Italy as well as of 
Greece; that the firſt of theſe objects was to be 
committed to Hannibal, who undertook to prevail 
on the republic of Carthage to take a principal 


(ö) Liv. Ib. xv. c. 13. | 
F ſhare 
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BOO k ſhare in the war; and that, for this purpoſe, he had 


Lenny mmm 


ſent a proper perſon to concert meaſures with his 
party at Carthage; but the intrigue being diſcover. 
ed, the Carthaginians, in order to exculpate them. 
ſelves, ſent an account of it to Rome. 

Before this intelligence had been received, the 
Roman commiſſioners were ſet out for Aſia, and, 
according to their inſtructions, paſſed through Per- 
gamus to conſult with Eumenes the ſovereign of 
that kingdom, who, having reaſon to dread the 
power of Antiochus, employed all his credit to en- 
gage the Romans in a war with that prince. They 
had an audience of the king of Syria at Apamea, 
and a conference afterwards, on the object of their 
commiſſion, with a principal officer of his court at 
Epheſus. This miniſter made no ſcruple to charge 
the Romans with the real deſigns of ambition, 
which they endeavoured to diſguiſe under the pre- 
tence of procuring the liberties of Greece. Your 
„conduct,“ he ſaid, © where you are in condition 
< to act without diſguiſe, is a much better evidence 
of your intention, than any profeſſions you may 
* think proper to make in Greece or in Aſia, where, 
by aſſuming a popular character, you have fo 
„many parties to reconcile to your intereſt, Are 
not the inhabitants of Naples and of Rhegium 


„ Greeks, as well as thoſe of Lampaſcus and 


« Smyrna? You are extremely deſirous to ſet the 
«© Greeks at liberty from the dominion of Antiochus 


„ and Philip, but have no remorſe in ſubjecting 


them to your own.” 
The deputies of the cities whoſe intereſt was in 
queſtion were preſent at theſe conferences, and each 
pleaded the cauſe of his country, but without any 
other effect than that of convincing the parties con- 
cerned, that a war could not long be avoided. The 
Romans, alarmed by the intelligence received from 
Carthage during the dependance of this conference, 
had already begun to prepare for hoſtilities: and, 
upon 
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upon the report of their commiſſioners from Aſia, c HA r. 
ſill continued to augment their forces by ſea and by Y* 
; land. Under pretence of repreſſing the violences — 
8 committed by Nabis, they ordered one army into 
WH Greece, and ſtationed a ſecond on the coaſt of Cala- 
bria and Apulia, in order to ſupport the operations 
) of the firſt. 4 
The Romans had reaſon to conſider the Etolians b 
f as enemies, and even to diſtruſt the intentions of 0 
many of the republics lately reftored to their liber- —_—_ 
> ty, who began to ſurmiſe, that, under the pretence 1 | 
| of being relieved from the dominion of Philip, they TH 
were actually reduced to a ſtate of dependence on E: 
Rome. £437 24 
| To obviate the difficulties which from theſe ſur- - 
miſes might ariſe among the Grecian republics, the 24 
| Roman Senate ſent a freſh commiſſion into that 4 
country, requiring thoſe who were named in it to ö 
act under the direction of Flamininus, the late de- 1 
liverer of Greece. Theſe commiſſioners found the 
principal cities of that country variouſly affected: 
a general meeting of the States being called to re- 
ceive them at Demetrias, they were, by ſome of 
the parties preſent at this meeting, reproached with 
a deſign, under pretence of reſtoring the Greeks 
to their liberties, of ſeparating them from every 
wer that was fit to protect them; and they were 
ikewiſe reproached with a deſign of eſtabliſhing 
their own tyranny, under pretence of oppoſing that 
of every other State. 

This ſpecies of blaſphemy, uttered againſt a 
power which the majority of thoſe who were pre- 
ſent affected to revere, raiſed a great ferment in the 
council; and the perſons who had thus ventured to 
inſult the Romans being threatened with violence, 
were forced to withdraw from Demetrias, and to 
take refuge in Etolia. The remaining deputies of 
Greece endeavoured to pacify the Roman com- 
miſſioners, or at leaſt entreated them that they 

would 
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B00 K would not impute to ſo many different nations, 


what was no more than the frenzy of a few indivi. 
duals. | | 

The Etolians had already invited Antiochus to 
paſs into Europe. The meaſure was accordingly 
under deliberation in the council of this prince, 
Hannibal warmly recommended the invaſion of 
Italy as the moſt effectual blow that could be ſtruck 


at the Romans. At home,” he ſaid, “ their 


„force is ſtill compoſed of disjoint materials, which 
„ will break into pieces when aſſailed by the im. 
* mediate touch of an enemy; and the moſt ef. 
„ fectual power that can be raiſed up againſt 
them, is that which may be formed from the ruins 
& of their own empire. But if you allow them to 
remain in quiet poſſeſſion of Italy, and to ſtretch 
out the arms of that country to a diſtance, their 
& reſources are endleſs, and their ſtrength irreſiſti- 
*© ble.” He made an offer of himſelf for this ſer- 
vice, demanding a hundred gallies, ten thouſand 
foot, and a thouſand horſe. With this armament he 
propoſed to preſent himſelf on the coaſt of Africa, 
and, from what further reinforcements or ſupplies 
he could derive from Carthage, to effect his deſcent 
upon Italy. Oo, 

Theſe councils, however, were given in vain, 
Hannibal, as a perſon likely to reap all the glory 
of every ſervice in which he bore any part, was be- 
come an object of jealouſy to the court of Antio- 
chus, and to the king himſelf. His advice being 
received with more averſion than reſpect, ſerved to 
determine the king againſt every meaſure he pro- 
poſed. * Such a monarch,” it was ſaid by the 
courtiers, could not be under any neceflity to 
* employ foreign aid or direction :---his own force 
„Vas ſufficient to overcome the Romans in any 


„ part of the world :---the recovery of Greece 


muſt be the firſt object of his arms: the people 
of that country, whenever his galleys appeared, 


& would 
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. « would crowd to the ſhores to receive him :—the c H AP. 


« the Etolians were already in arms for this pur 

« poſe:—Nabis was impatient to recover the poſ- 
« ſeſſions of which he had been ſtripped by the 
„Romans: — Philip muſt eagerly fly to his ſtand- 
« ard, and embrace every opportunity to revenge 
4 the indignities which had been lately put upon 
« himſelf and his kingdom ().“ 

Flattered with theſe expectations, Antiechus ſet 


fail for Europe with ten thouſand foot, ſome ele- u. c. 562. 


phants, and a body of horſe. | He was "received at 


Demetrias with acclamations of joy; but ſoon af- 


ter, in the ſequel, came to underſtand that his al- 
lies in that country had ſent for him to bear the 


burden of the war, and were deviſing how they 


ſhould reap for themſelves the nen that 
mi git be made to ariſe from it. 
Etolians; at whoſe inſtance Antiuchus had 
come into Greece, were ſtill divided. One party 
among them contended for peace, and alleged 
that the preſence of the king of Syria was a fortu- 
nate circumſtance, as it might give them an op- 
portunity to negociate with greater advantage. 
Another party contended for immediate war; in- 
ſiſting that force alone could obtain any equi- 
rams 3 en ſuch a party as that they had to 
0 WI $254 
Flamininus was preſeht- in-the aſſembly of Etolia 


when thefe debates took place relating to the reſo- 


lution for peace or war with the Romans. He ob- 
ſerved "to the party who contended for war, that, 
before they proceeded to this extremity, they 


onght to have made their repreſentations at Rome, 


, and to have waited for an anſwer from thence. 
We ſhall make our repreſentations, and demand 
our anſwer,“ faid a principal perſon in the affem- 
, {till thinking of a deſcent upon Italy, to be 


() Liv. lib. Xxxv. c. 18 & 42. 


effected 
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B O © k effected by Hannibal, © perhaps where we are leat} 
I „ expected, on the banks of the Tiber (9. 
—— The reſolution far war with the Romans was ac. 
cordingly taken in this aſſembly, and Antiochus 
was declared head of the confederacy to be formed 
for mutual ſupport in the conduct of it. This 
prince endeavoured to obtain a declaration to the 
ſame effect from the Achæans and Beotians; but 
being difappointed in his application to thoſe States, 

| he left part of his forces at Demetrias, and he him. 
: ſelf having negociated his admiſſion at Chalcis on 
the Straits of Eubcea, retired, as if he had 
come to act upon the defenſive, behind the Euri- 
pus, and eſtabliſhed his court at that place for the 
winter. | | | 1 oO feine 
Mean time the Romans prepared themſelves as 
for a ſtruggle of great difficulty, and probably of 
long duration (x). They conſidered the abilities 
of Hannibal, employed to conduct the forces of 
Aſia, as a ſufficient ground of alarm. Their firſt 
object was to guard Italy and their other poſlefh- 
ons. An army of obſervation was for this purpoſe 
ſtationed at Tarentum. A numerous fleet was or- 
dered to protect the coaſt. The Pretors and other 
officers of State, with proper forces under their 
command, had charge of the different diſtricts of 
Italy that were ſuſpected of inclining to the enemy, 
or of being diſaffected to the commonwealth. The 
inſtructions given to theſe officers, were to obſerve 
what was paſſing in the ſeveral quarters to whick 
they were ſent, but to avoid every occaſion of ani- 
moſity or tumult that might open a way for the ad- 
miſſion of an enemy, or ſnew an invader where to 
direct his attaexk. We 
Having made theſe diſpoſitions for their own ſe- 
curity, they proceeded to form an army which was 
to act offenſively, and to fix the ſcene of the war in 
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their enemy's country. Bæbius, a Prætor of the c HA f. 


preceding year, under pretence of oppoſing Na- 
bis, who had renewed the war in the Peloponneſus, 
had already paſſed into Epirus with a conſiderable 
force, Acilius Glabrio, one of the Conſuls of the 
preſent year, to whole lot this province had fallen, 
was underſtood to have in charge the farther pre- 
parations that were making for a war in that coun- 
try, and haſtened the aſſembling of an army and 
fleet ſufficient to diſconcert the meaſures of the par- 
ties that were ſuppoſed to be forming againſt the 
Romans. | 5 
The uſual tithes of corn were ordered from Sar- 
dinia, and double tithes from Sicily, to ſupply the 
army in Epirus. Commiſſaries likewiſe were ſent 
to Carthage and Numidia, in order to purchaſe 
ſupplies from thence. And with ſuch a ſenſe of 
its importance did the Romans enter on this: war, 
that the Conſul Cornelius iſſued an edict, prohibit- 
ing all Senators, and all thoſe who were intitled to 
be admitted into. the Senate, to abſent themſelves 
from Rome above one day at a time, and requiring 
that no more than five Senators ſhould on the fame 
day be abſent from the city. „ 
The equipment of the fleet was retarded by a 
diſpute that aroſe with eight of the maritime colo- 
nies or ſea- ports, who pretended to a right of ex- 
emption from the preſent ſervice. But their plea, 
upon an appeal to the Tribunes, and a reference 

from them to the Senate, was over- ruled. 
Antiochus paſſed the winter at Chalcis in a man- 
ner too common with princes of a mean capacity, 
who put every matter of perſonal caprice on the 
ſame footing with the affairs of State. Being en- 
amoured of a Grecian beauty, he employed the 
attention of his court on feaſts and proceſſions, de- 
viſed for her entertainment, and to enhance hia 
pleaſures. His reputation declined, * his 
orces 
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B 0 o x forces made no progreſs either in numbers or dif. 
_, cipline. | | 


In the ſpring he loſt fome time in forming con- 
federacies with petty States, which are ever under 
the neceſſity of declaring themſelves for the pre- 
vailing power, and who change their ſide with the 
reverſes of fortune. Having traverſed the coun 
from Beotia to Acarnania, negotiating treaties wit 
ſuch allies as theſe, he had paſſed into Theſſaly, and 
had beſieged Lanſſa, when the Roman Prætor be. 
gan to advance from Epirus. Ho 

After the contending parties had thus taken the 


field, and the armies of Rome and of Syria were 


about to decide the ſuperiority on the frontiers of 


Macedonia, Philip ſeemed to remain in ſuſpence, 


having yet made no open declaration to which fide 
he inclined. He had felt the arms of the Romans, 
and had reaſon to dread thoſe of Antiochus. 

The princes who divided the Macedonian em- 
pire were not only rivals in power, they were in 
ſome degree mutual pretenders to the thrones 
which they ſeverally occupied; Philip, probably 
conſidering Antiochus, in this capacity, as the 
principal object of his jealouſy, took his reſolution 
to declare for the Romans; and having according- 
ly Joined the Prætor on the confines of Theſſaly, 
their vanguard advanced to obferve the poſi- 
tion and motions of the enemy. N 

Antiochus, upon the junction of theſe forces, 
thought proper to raiſe the ſiege of Lariſſa. From 
this time forward he ſeemed to have dropped all 
his ſanguine expectations of conqueſt in Europe, 
was contented to act on the defenſive, and when 
the Roman Conſul arrived in Epirus, and directed 
his march towards Theſſaly, he took poſt at the 
Straits of Thermopylæ, intending to ſhut up this 
paſſage into Greece; but being diſlodged from 
thence, his army was routed, the greater part of 
it periſhed in the flight, and he himſelf, with no 

more 
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more than five hundred men, eſcaped to Chalcis, c H A p. 
his former retreat in Eubœa, from whence he ſoon 3 
after ſet ſail for Aſia. | 
Upon the flight of Antiochus, the Etolians alone 
remained in the predicament of open 'enemies to 
the Romans. They were yet extremely irreſolute 
and diſtracted in their cotncils. After having 
brought the king of Syria into Europe, they had 
not ſupported him with a ſufficient force; aud now, 
upon his departure, being ſenſible of their danger * 
from the Romans, a powerful enemy whom they 1 
had greatly provoked, they endeavoured to per- | 
ſuade the king to return; repreſenting to him how E: 
much he was concerned to furniſh that arrogant | 
people with a ſufficient occupation in Greece, to 


prevent ez: into Aſia. They at the ſame 
| time made offers of pacification and of ſubmiſſion to AM 
the Romans, but were received in a manner, 1 
which gave them no hopes of being able to palliate i 
the offence they had given. The Conſul advanced 1 
into their country, laid ſiege to Naupactus, and 24 


having reduced that place and the whole nation 
| to great diſtreſs, agreed to a ceſſation of arms, 
| only while they ſent deputies to Rome to implore 
| forgiveneſs and to make their peace with the Se- 
| nate. Such was the poſture of affairs when Lucius 
| Cornelius Scipio, being elected one of the Conſuls 
| for the enſuing year, was deſtined to ſucceed 
Acilius Glabrio in Etolia; and, with his bro- 
ther Publius, the victor in the battle of Zama, 
| who was to act as ſecond in command, had orders 
| lo proſecute the war againft the kingdom oi 
yna, ; a 0b 
Theſe leaders being arrived in Greece, and intent 
| on the removal of the war into Aſia, willingly ae- 
cepted of the ſubmiſſion of all the towns that had 


| incurred any ſuſpicion during the ſtay of Antiochus 

q in Europe; and leaving the difference which re- 

| mained to be ſettled with the Etolians in a ſtate of 1 
| Vol. I. P negociation, iy 
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B O o k negociation, they proceeded without delay, by 
tee route of Macedonia and Thrace, towards the 
Helleſpont. . & 

In paſſing through theſe countries, they were 
conducted and furniſhed with all the neceſſary ſup. 
- plies of proviſions and carriages by Philip. 
Phe fleets of Aſia and Europe, during this 
march of the Roman army, contended for the 
command of the ſeas. That of Europe, which 
was joined by the navy of Rhodes, and even by 
that of the Carthaginians, who, to vindicate them. 
ſelves from any blame in the preſent war, had q 
„taken part with their rival, after various encoun- 0 
ters, obtained the victory in a deciſive battle, 
© which made them entire maſters of the ſea, and 
opened all the ports of Aſia to the ſhipping of the 1 
Romans. q DP OUS! CY 7 215 HO Ae 907! 
The king of Syria had fortified Seſtos and Aby- 
dos on the Helleſpont, and Lyſimachia on the 
iſthmus of Cherſoneſus, with an apparent reſolu- 
tion to diſpute the march and paſſage of the Scipios 
at all theſe different ſtations. But on the total de- 
feat of his navy, he either conſidered thoſe places 
- as loſt, or, fearing to have his forces ſeparately 
cut off in attempting to defend them, he withdrew 
his garriſons from Lyſimachia, Seſtos, and Abydos; 
and while he thus opened the way for his enemies 
to reach him, gave other. ſigns of deſpondency, 
or of a diſpoſition to ſink under adverſity, making 

overtures of peace, and offering to yield every 
point which he had formerly diſputed in the war. 
In reply to theſe offers he was told, That he mul 
do a great deal more; that he muſt ſubmit to ſuch 
terms as the Romans were intitled to expect from 
victory. But as he continued to aſſemble his 
forces, he choſe rather to ſtake his fortune on the 
«deciſion of a battle; and having in vain endea- 
voured to make himſelf maſter of Pergamus, the 
:Eapital of Eumenes, he fell back en Thyatira, — 
Ones om 
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from thence proceeded to take poſt on the moun-c H a P. 
tains of Sypylus, where he meant to contend for VI. 
the empire of Aſia. | 

In the mean time the Scipios advanced to the 

Helleſpont, and without any reſiſtance paſſed the 
Strait. This was the firſt time that any Roman 
army ſet foot on Aſia; and being met by the de- 
puties of the king with the overtures of peace that 
have been mentioned, ſent accounts to Rome of 
their arrival; and made a halt for ſome days. 

This deſcent was conſidered by the Romans as 
an epoch of great renown; and the meſſenger 
who brought the accounts of it was received with 
proceſſions and ſolemn rites. Supplications and 
prayers were offered up to the gods, that this firſt 
landing of a Roman army in Aſia might be proſ- 
perous for the commonwealth. V. ©. «i 
Publius Scipio, the famous antagoniſt of Han- 
nibal, ſoon after his arrival in Aſia, was taken ill; 
or, what may be ſuppoſed for his honour, being 
deſirous not to rob his brother of any ſhare in the 
glory which he perceived was to be eaſily won 
apainſt the preſent enemy, he affected indiſpoſition, 
and remained at a diſtance from the camp. Lu- 
cius, thus left alone to command the Roman army, 
advanced upon the king, attacked him in the poſt 
he had choſen, and, in a deciſive victory, dif- 
perſed the ſplendid forces of Aſia, with all their 
apparatus of armed chariots, horſes, and elephants, 
harnefled with gold. ao 
The king himſelf fled with a few attendants, 
paſſed through Sardis in the night, and continued 
his flight to Apamea in Piſidia, where he expected 
to be out of the reach of his purſuers. 

Thyatira, Sardis, and Magneſia ſoon after opened 
their gates to the Romans; and the king himſelf 
by a 'meſſenger from Apamea, again made haſte 
to own himſelf vanquiſhed, and to ſue for x 

* 5 e 
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Book The Romans, to diſplay a moderation which 
* they frequently affected in the midſt of their vic. 


tories, renewed the ſame conditions which they had 
preſcribed on their arrival in Aſia; and a ceſſation 
of arms being granted, officers from Antiochus, 
and from all the other parties concerned in the 
approaching treaty, repaired to Rome, in order to 
receive the final deciſion of the Senate and People, 
on the future ſettlement of their affairs. 

Eumenes, the king of Pergamus, on this occa- 
ſion, attended in perſon, and, together with the 
republic of Rhodes, who had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their zeal and faithful ſervices in the late 
war, became the principal gainer in the treaty. 

It was agreed by the Senate, that the prelimi- 
nary articles already preſcribed by the Conſul ſhould 
be confirmed : 8 

That, according to theſe articles, Antiochus 
ſhould reſign all his pretenſions in Europe, and 
contract the boundaries of his kingdom in Aſia 
within the mountains of Taurus: 

That he ſhould pay to the Romans, at ſucceſſive 
terms, five thouſand talents to reimburſe the ex- 
pence of the war: 

To Eumenes four hundred talents on the ſcore 
of a debt that had been due to his father. 

And, for the performance of theſe conditions, 
ſhould give twenty hoſtages, ſuch as the Romans 
ſhould name. | 

In the farther execution of this treaty, the Ro- 
mans again appeared to be ſolicitous only for the 
intereſt of their allies, and required no more than 
indemnification for themſelves. They. appointed 
ten commiſſioners to repair into Aſia, and there to 
determine the ſeveral queſtions that might ariſe re- 
lating to the ſettlement of that country. In the 
mean time they publiſhed to all parties the follow- 
ing inſtructions, as the baſis on which the commil- 
ſioners were to proceed: os ng 
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That the preliminaries of the peace with Anti- c H a pP. 
vi 


ochus already offered ſhould be ratified; 

That all the provinces which he was to evacuate, 
except Caria and Lycia, were to be aſſigned to 
Eumenes: | 

That theſe provinces, bounded by the Meander 
on the eaſt, ſhould be given to the republic of 


Rhodes: 


That all the Greek cities which had been tri- 
butary to Eumenes ſhould continue fo, and all 
which had been tributary to Antiochus ſhould be 
ſet free (z). | 


A ſettlement was accordingly ſoon after made 


in Aha in theſe terms; and the Romans, while 
they were haitening to univerſal dominion, appeared 
to have no object beyond the proſperity of their 
allies: they were merciful to the vanquiſhed, and 
formidable only to thoſe who preſumed to reſiſt 
their arms. In the midſt of their conqueſts, they 
reſerved nothing to themſelves beſides the power 
of giving away entire kingdoms and provinces; 
or, in other words, they reſerved nothing but the 
power of ſeizing the whole at a proper time, and 
for the preſent, the ſupreme aſcendant over all the 
conquered provinces that were given away, and 
over thoſe who received them, 

The Etolians were now the only parties in 
Greece who pretended to hold their liberties, or 
their poſſeſſions, by any other tenure than that of 
a grant from the Romans. | 

During the dependance of the war in Aſia, the 
Etolians were making continual efforts to recover 
their own loſſes, and to preſerve the city of Am- 
bracia, then beſieged by the Romans; but, upon 
the defeat of Antiochus, the Ambraciots ſurren- 
dered at diſcretion, and the Etolians ſued for peace. 


(z) Polyb. Excerptæ Legationes, c. 35+ 
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Book Ambracia had been the capital of Pyrrhus, and 
I. 


now furniſhed the captor with a plentiful ſpoil of 
ſtatues, pictures, and other ornaments to adorn 
his triumph. The Etolians, at the interceſſion of 
the Athenians, were allowed to hope for peace on 
the following terms (a). | | 

That they ſhould not allow to paſs through their 
country the troops of any nation at war with the 
Romans: 1 

That they ſhould conſider the allies of Rome as 
their allies, and the enemies of Rome as their 


enemies: 


That they ſnould make inſtant payment of two 
hundred talents in ſilver, the ſtandard of Athens; 
and of three hundred more at ſeparate inſtalments 
within ſix years: - 

That if they choſe to make theſe payments in 
gold rather than filver, the proportion ſhould be 
one of gold to ten of ſilver; and that they ſhould 
give hoſtages for the performance of theſe ſeveral 
articles (b). | 

While the Etolians were on theſe terms conclud- 
ing a peace, or rather obtaining a pardon, the 
Conſul Manlius, who had ſucceeded the Scipios in 
Aſia, willing, if poſſible, to bring back into Italy, 
together with the victorious legions, ſome pretence 
of a triumph for himſelf, led his army againſt the 
Galatians. Theſe were the deſcendants of a bar- 
barous horde, which had, ſome ages before, mi- 
grated from the north of Eurape, viſited Italy and 
Greece in their way, and ſtopped on the Halys in 
the Leſſer Aſia, where they made a ſettlement, 
round which they levied contributions quite to the 
ſhores of the Euxine, the-Mediterranean, and Eu- 
gean Seas. Their forces had lately made a part 
in the army of Antiochus, and they had not yet 
acceded to the peace which that prince had ac- 


) | 
(s) Polyb. Excerptz Legationes, c. 28. (5) Ibid. 
cepted. 
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| cepted. By theſe means they furniſhed the Ro-c H A p. 
man Conſul with a pretence for invading their, VI. 
country; and being unable to reſiſt him, ROE 
| mitted at diſcretion. In thus extinguiſhing the re- 

mains of every hoſtile combination, the Romans 

took care to ſatisfy the world that it never was ſafe 

to take part againſt them in any confederacy, and 

that, while they never abandoned any ally of their 

own, they were in condition to compel the powers, 

with whom they were at war, frequently to aban- 

don theirs. * | 

Thus ended the firſt expedition of the Romans 
into Aſia; in the reſult of which, without ſeeming 
to enlarge their own dominions, they had greatly 
reduced the powers both of the Syrian and 
Macedonian monarchies; and by reftoring, whe- 
ther from inclination or policy, every State to 
its independence, they had balanced a multi- 
tude of parties againſt each other, in ſuch a 
manner, as that no formidable combination was 
likely to be formed againſt themſelves; or if any 
one, or a few parties, ſhould preſume to with- 
ſtand their power, many others were ready to 
Jain in the cry of ingratitude, and to treat any op- 
poſition that was made to them as an unworthy re- 
turn to thoſe who had fo generouſly eſpouſed the 
cauſe of mankind. 

The pacification of Aſia and Greece left the re- 
public at leiſure to manage its ordinary quarrels 
with nations unſubdued on the oppoſite frontier, 
In the welt, hoſtilities had ſubſiſted without inter- 
ruption, during the whole time that the State was 
intent on its wars in the Eaſt, and triumphal pro- 
ceſſions were exhibited by turns from thoſe oppoſite 
quarters, 

In Spain the commanders were, for the moſt, 
part, annually relieved, and the army annu- 
ally recruited from ltaly. The variety of events 
which are mentioned, and the continuance of 

the 
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Book the war itſelf are ſufficient to evince that no 
deciſive victories were obtained, or ; conqueſts 


finally made. On the coaſt of Spain there were 
many Greek or African ſettlements eſtabliſhed 
for commerce. Of theſe the Romans, either 
as having ſupplanted the Carthaginians, former. 
ly their maſters, or as having ſubdued the na- 
tives, were flill in poſſeſſion. But the interior 


E of the country were occupied by many 


rdes, Who appear to have been collected in 
townſhips and fortified ſtations, from which they 
aſſembled to oppoſe the Roman armies in the 
field, or in which they defended themſelves with 
obſtinate valour. Though often defeated, they 
ſtill renewed the conteſt. Tiberius Sempronius 
Gracchus, in the year of Rome five hundred 
and ſeventy-four, about ten years after the 
peace with Antiochus, is faid to. have received 
the ſubmiſſion of one hundred and three towns of 
that country (c). The troubles of Spain were 
nevertheleſs, renewed under his ſucceſſors, and 
continued. to occupy the Roman arms with a re- 
petition of ſimilar operations, and a like variety 
of events. | | 

| The war in Liguria was nearly of the ſame 
deſcription with that in Spain; continued ſtill to 
occupy a certain part of the Roman force; and, 
both before and after the late expedition to 
Greece and Aſia, was for ſome years the prin- 
cipal employment of both the Conſuls. Here, 
however, the Romans made a more ſenſible 
progreſs towards an entire conquett than they 
made in Spain. They facilitated their acceſs 
to the country by highways acroſs the moun- 
tains; they reduced the numbers of the enemy 
by the ſword and by the ordinary diſtreſſes of 
war; and, after the experience of many pre- 


(e) Liv. lib. xl. c. 50. & paſlim. 
tended 


* 
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tended ſubmiſſions, and repeated revolts of that c H a v. 
ople, who ſeemed to derive the ferocity of det 

their ſpirit, as well as the. ſecurity of their 

poſſeſhon, from the rugged and inacceſſible na- 

ture of their country, it was determined to tran(- 

plant the natives to ſome of the more acceflible 

parts of Italy, where the lands, being waſte from 

the effect of former wars, were {till unoccupied 

and at the diſpoſal of the republic (d). 


(4) Liv. lib. xl, c. 28. 
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State of Italy. —Ch arafter of the Roman Policy. — 

| Death of Scipio and of Hannibal. —Indulgence if 
the Romans to the King of Macedonia.—Complaints 
againſt Philip. — Succęſſion of Perſeus, and Origin 
of the War. — Action on the Peneus.—Overtures 
of —_— of the Far. — Defeat of Per- 
ſeus at Pidna, by Paulus Emilius.— His Flight and 
Captivity, —Settlement of Macedonia and Illyricum. 
— Manners of the Romans. 


Y the methods above related the Romans 
proceeded to extend their dominion over all 
the diſtricts around them, and either brought to 


their own ſtandard, or diſarmed, the ſeveral nati- 


ons who had hitherto reſiſted their power. While 
they were about to accompliſh this end, the Tranſ- 
alpine Gauls, ſtill having their views directed to the 
fouthward of the mountains, made ſome attempts 
at migration into Italy, in one of which they ſettled 
a party of their people at Aquileia. The Romans 
were alarmed, and ordered theſe ſtrangers to be 
diſlodged and reconducted acroſs the Alps. 
This circumſtance ſuggeſted the deſign of ſe- 
curing the frontier on that ſide by a colony; and 
for this purpoſe a body of Latins was accordingly 
ſent to Aquileia, a ſettlement which nearly com- 
pleted the Roman eſtabliſhments within the Alps. 
The country was now, in a great meaſure, occu- 
pied by colonies of Roman and Latin extraction, 
who, depending on Rome for protection, ſerved, 
wherever they were ſettled, to carry the deepeſt 
impreſſions of her authority, and to keep the na- 
tives in a ſtate of ſubjection to her government. 


The 
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The domeſtic policy of the State, during this c mn a r. 
period, appears to have been orderly and wife be- III. 
yond that of any other time. The diſtinction hy En 
tween Patrician and Plebeian was become altoge- 
ther nominal. The deſcendants of thoſe who had 4 
held the higher offices of ſtate, were, in conſequence 1 
of the preferments of their anceſtors, conſidered as 1 
noble. Inſtead of a title of nobility, the ſon named 
his father and grandfather, who had been veſted 1 
with public honours. And as the Plebeians now 4 
found no difficulty in obtaining the offices of State, | 1 
they were continually opening the way of their 
poſterity to the rank of Nobles. Thus I,” ſaid 
Decius Mus, while he pleaded to have the prieſt- 

hood (a), joined to the other honours which the 
different orders of the People enjoyed in common, 
« can cite my father in the rank of Conſul; and 
my fon can cite both his grandfather and 
% me (b).“ The Plebeians were intitled by law to 
claim one of the Conſul's feats, and frequently oc- 
cupied both. 1 

The authority of the Senate, the dignity of the 
Equeſtrian Order, and the manners of the People 
in general, were guarded, and, in a great mea- 
ſure, preſerved, by the integrity and ſtrict exerciſe 
of the Cenſorial power. The wiſeſt and the moſt 
reſpected of the citizens, from every condition, 
were raiſed into office; and the aſſemblies, whether 
of the Senate, or the People, without envy, and 
without jealouſy, ſuffered themſelves to be go- 

verned by the counſels of a few able and virtuous 
men. It is impoſſible otherwiſe to account for that 
ſplendor with which the affairs of this republic, 
from the time of the firſt Punic war to that of 
the laſt wars with Macedonia and Carthage, though 
committed to hands that were continually chang- 
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Boo ing, were, nevertheleſs, uniformly and ably con- 
+ ducted. | | | 885 
—— The ſpirit of the People was in a high degree 


democratical; and though they ſuffered themſelves 
to be governed by the filent influence of perſonal 
authority in a few of their citizens, yet could not 
endure any ſpecies of uncommon pre- eminence; 
even that which aroſe from the luſtre and well- 
founded pretenſions of diſtinguiſned merit. 


The great Scipio, with his brother Lucius, on 


their return from Aſia, encountered a proſecution, 
unworthily ſupported by a popular clamour; which 
brought them to trial on a formal charge of ſecret- 
ing part of the treaſure received from Antiochus. 
It is likely, from the manner in which Publius Sci- 
pio diſdained to anſwer this charge, that he carried 


his perſonal ſpirit too high for democratical govern- 


ment, which can allow no private merit to come 
in competition with the rights of the people to ſo- 


vereignty, and of individuals to equal attention in 


the State. At his firſt citation on the libel which 
was brought againſt him, ſeeming not to hear the 
perfon who accuſed him, he reminded the people, 
that this was the anniverſary of that day on which 
they had gained the victory at Zama ; and deſired 


that they would follow him to the temples, in 


which he was to return thanks to the Gods for that 
important event. He was followed accordingly by 
the whole multitude, and the accuſer for that time 
was deferted. At his ſecond citation, he called for 
the paper of accounts, on which he had entered al] 
the ſums he had received in Aſia; and, while the 
people expected, that he was to ſatisfy them by a 
ſtate of particulars, he tore the ſcroll in their pre- 
ſence; and, taking the privilege of a Roman citi- 
zen, retired, without deigning to give any anſwer, 


and went as an exile into a country village of Italy, 


where he ſoon after died, 


The 
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The fame year likewiſe terminated the life of e H a r. 
. 
— 


his antagoniſt Hannibal. This great man, him- 
ſelf a ſufficient object of jealouſy to nations, was, 
by an article in the late treaty of peace with Anti- 
ochus, to have been, delivered up to the Romans; 
and had, in order to avoid that danger, retired into 
Crete: From thence he took refuge with, Pruſias, 
king of Bythinia, where the enmity of Rome ſtill 
purſued. him, and where an embaſſy was ſent to 
demand that he ſhould be delivered up. As ſoon 
as he knew that this demand was actually made, 
and that the avenues to his dwelling were ſecured 
in order to ſeize him, he took poiſon, and died. 
The Romans had been fo well ſatisfied with the 
part which was taken by Philip in the late war with 
Antiochus, that they releaſed his ſon; Demetrius, 
then at Rome, an hoſtage for payment of the fa- 
ther's tribute, of which they likewiſe: remitted a 
part. They even connived at his recovering ſome 
of his former poſſeſſions, and made no inquiry into 
the numbers of his troops, in which he greatly ex- 


ceeded the eſtabliſhment preſcribed by the laſt 


treaty, They continued in this diſpoſition during 
four years after the late peace with the king of Sy- 
ria; and, in this interval, permitted the kingdom 
of Macedonia, by the improvement of its revenue, 
and the increaſe of its people, in a great meaſure to 
recover its former ſtrength. 18 

Theſe circumſtances of proſperity, however, 
did not fail to excite apprehenſion in the minds of 
all thoſe who, holding independent poſſeſſions in 
that neighbourhood, were expoſed to be the firſt 
victims of this reviving power ; and repreſentati- 
ons, to awaken the attention. of the Romans on 
this ſubject, were accordingly made at Rome, 
from Eumenes, the king of Pergamus, and from 


all the petty princes and ſmall communities on the 


frontier of! onia, 
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Book | On receiving theſe admonitions, the Senate, in 


— | 


their uſual form, ſent to the country from whence 
they were alarmed a ſelect number of their mem. 
bers to make inquiry into the real ſtate of affairs, 


Before a tribunal thus conſtituted, the king of Ma- 


cedonia was cited to appear as a private party, firſt 
at Tempe, to anſwer the charge of the Theſſalians, 
and afterwards at Theffalonica, to anfwer that of 
Eumenes. After a diſcuſſion, ſufficiently hambling 
to a ſovereign, he received fentence, by which he 
was required to evacuate all the places he had oc. 
cupied beyond the ancient limits of his kingdom. 
This: ſentence he received with indignation and 
reſentment, which were too unguardedly expreſ- 
ſed; and which rendered Him from thenceforward 


an objeR of continual attention and of jealouſy to 
5 SOSTIDN 1138 - OH 10 en. 


„„ nk eng 
A'fecond commiſſion was granted to ſee the ſen- 
tence of the firſt put in execution'; and as ſoon as 
it became publicly known, that the Romans were 
willing to receive complaints againſt Philip, and 
were diſpoſed to protect every perſon who incurred 
his diſpleaſure, ambaſſadors from the princes of 
Aſia, and perſons of every condition, from all the 
cities of Greece, and from all the diſtricts in the 


neighbourhood of Macedonia, reſorted to Rome 


with complaints agamnſt the king, ſome of a pri- 
vate, and others of a public nature. The city was 
crowded with ſtrangers, and the Senate was oc- 
cupied, from morning to night, in hearing the re- 
preſentations that were made by their allies on the 
ſubje& of the uſurpations and oppreſſions they had 
7 55 ͤ TIT es 

Philip, to divert the ſtorm, had ſent his younger 
ſon,” Demetrius, to anſwer the ſeveral charges 


which were expected to be brought againſt him; 
and, in the end, obtained a reſolution of the Se- 


nate to accommodate matters on an amicable foot- 


ing. This reſolution was grounded on pretence of 


the 


—B — , — 
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the favour which the Romans bore to Demetrius, c HA p. 
CO, 
he has done one thing extremely agreeable to 


who had long reſided as an hoſtage in their city. 
« The king will pleaſe to know,” they ſaid, © that 


the Romans, in truſting his cauſe to an ad- 
« yocate ſo well eſtabliſhed | in their eſteem and 
regard (c). 

This language of the Roman Senate reſpecting 
Demetrius, together with dangerous ſuggeſtions 
from ſome of his own confidents, probably inſpired 
the young man with thoughts, or rendered him 


ſuſpected of deſigns, injurious to the rights of Per- 


ſeus, his elder brother. This prince took the 
alarm, and never ceaſed to excite the ſuſpicions al- 
ready formed in the breaſt of the father, until he 
prevailed in ſecuring his own ſucceſſion by the death 
of his younger brother (4). a 
Philip, having ordered the execution of one ſon 
to gratify the jealouſy of the other, lived about three 


years after this action, ſuffering part of the puniſh- 


ment that was due to him on that account, in the 


moſt gloomy apprehenſions of danger from his ſur- 


viving ſon, and died in great ſolicitude for the fate : 


of his kingdom. 


| Perſeus, nevertheleſs, in abeading the üben of 
Macedonia, gave hopes of a better and happier 
reign than that of his predeceſſor. - He was imme- 
diately acknowledged by the Romans; and, during 
a few years after his acceſſion, appeared to have no 
cauſe of diſquietude from this people. Although 
he had adopted the meaſures of his father, and en- 


deavoured, by attention to his revenue, his army, 


and magazines; and by forming alliances with 


ſome of the warlike Thracian hordes in his neigh- 


bourhood, to put his kingdom in a poſture of de- 


en and in condition to aſſert its independence ; 


1 


00 Polyb. 8 Legat. c. 46. Liv. lib, xxxix, 46—47. 
(4) Liv. lib. xl. c. 24. 
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a o 0 Kyct he appears to have excited leſs jealouſy in th 


hk 
ny =nd 


minds of his neighbours. The progreſs which he 
made ſeems to have eſcaped the attention of the 
Romans; until, at laſt awakened by the report of 
a ſecret correſpondence which he carried on with 
the republic of Carthage, they thought proper to 
ſend a deputation into Macedonia, in order to ob- 
ſerve his motions. | ITY | 

By the deputies employed in this ſervice, the Ry. 
mans obtained intelligence, that Perſeus had made 
advances to the Achæans as well as to the Carthagi- 
nians, and to other ſtates; and was likely to form 


a a powerful party among the Greeks. 


From this time forward the leaders of the Roman 


. councils ſeemed to have taken a reſolution to re. 
move this ſubject of jealouſy, ànd to fuppreſs the 


Macedonian monarchy. They . renewed their at- 
tention” to the Rate of parties in Greece, and en- 
deavoured to reconcile all the differences that 
might incline any of thoſe republics to oppoſe them 
in the execution of their deſign. They encouraged 


the king of Pergamus, who afterwards appears to 


have repented of the part which he took in that 
matter, to ſtate his complaints. They brought 
him to Rome in perſon, and cited him before the 
Senate to give a complete detail of the circumſtan- 
ces that were alarming in the policy of Perſeus. 
Eumenes, having been thus brought forward as 
a formal accuſer, and being to return through 
Greece, in order to offer his devotions at the tem- 
ple of Delphi, was aſſaulted and wounded by a 


party who meant to aſſaſſinate him; and this de- 


ſign, with ſome other acts of violence, being im- 
puted to Perſeus, ſerved as a pretence for the war 


which followed. 


The Roman Senate had already granted two ſe- 
parate commiſſions, the one of a deputation to viſit 
Macedonia, and to obſerve the motions of Perſeus; 
the other of an embaſſy into Egypt, to OD 

| their 
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their alliance with Ptolomy. On hearing of the at- c H AP. 


tempt that had been made to aſſaſſinate Eumenes, 


they directed one of the Prætors, Caius Sicinius, 


with a proper force to paſs into Epirus; and, in or- 


der to ſecure their acceſs into that country, to take 


poſſeſſion of Apollonia, and other towns on the 
coaſt, But a miſunderſtanding then ſubſiſting be- 
tween the Conſuls, and other principal men of the 
Senate, cauſed ſome obſtruction in the farther im- 
mediate proſecution of the war. 7 55 

Perſeus however, alarmed by the arrival of a 
Roman force in his neighbourhood, ſent an em- 
baſſy to Rome with expoſtulations on the ſubject, 
and with offers, by every reaſonable conceſſion that 
the Senate or the People could require, to avert the 
ſtorm which threatened him. But the Romans, af- 
fecting reſentment of the injuries they pretended to 


have received, ordered his ambaſſadors, without de- 


lay, to depart from Italy; and give intimation, 
that, if for the future he ſhould have any thing to 
offer, he might have recourſe to the commander of 
the Roman army in Epirus. | 


The interview, which Perſeus ſoon after had 


with the Roman commiſſioners, terminated with 
the ſtrongeſt ſigns of hoſtility on both ſides (e). 


The king, however, having taken minutes of what 


paſſed - at their conference, ſent copies to all the 
neighbouring ſtates, in order to exculpate himſelf 
from any guilt in the approaching war; and as the 
event afterwards ſhowed how much it was the inte- 
reſt of every ſtate to ſupport him, he being the only 


power that could give them any protection againſt 
the Romans; ſo numbers, already moved by this 


apprehenſion, were inclined to favour his cauſe. The 
Rhodians, then a formidable naval power, though 
reſtrained by fear from an open breach with the 
Romans, yet gave ſufficient evidence of this diſpoſi- 


(e) Liv. lib, Ixii. c. 25. 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


8 Oo K tion. Eumenes likewiſe, though a principal inſtru- 


ment in fomenting the preſent quarrel, ſoon be- 
came averſe to its conſequences. The Beotians and 
Epirots, as well as the Illyrians, openly declared for 
the king of Macedonia (/). 


Theſe circumſtances were ſtated at Rome as ad. 


ditional grounds of complaint againſt the king ; and 
his endeavours to vindicate the part he had acted, 
were conſidered as attempts to form a hoſtile con- 
federacy againſt the republic. 

Additional fleets and armies were accordingly aſ- 
ſembled, and direfted towards Epirus ; and a de- 
claration of war was iſſued in the form of an act of 
the Roman people. 

The Romans had now, during about twenty-five 
years, borne a principal part among the nations 
that ſurrounded the Mediterranean fea. The aſ- 
cendant they had gained in all their wars or trea- 
ties, had made them common objects of fear or re- 
ſpect to all the contiguous powers of Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa. The Macedonians, however, as the 
lateſt conquerors of the world, till retained a very 
high reputation for military ſkill and valour. The 
events of the late war rather ſurprized mankind, 
than convinced them of any decided ſuperiority on 
the part of the Roman arms. The novelty of a new 
enemy, the miſtakes or miſcondu& of the late 
king, might have accounted for his ill ſucceſs. 
The kingdom had now been above twenty years 
exempted from any ſignal calamity, had re-eſtab- 
liſhed its armies, and filled its magazines and its 
coffers. The military eftabliſhment amounted to 
forty thouſand men; the greater part formed and 
diſciplined upon the plan of the phalanx, and ſup- 
ported with numerons troops of irregulars from the 
warlike cantons of Thrace. The king himſelf, in 


the vigour of manhood, ſenſible that the ſtorm could 


/ Polyb. Excerptæ Legationes, c. 64—67. 
not 
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not be diverted, affected rather to deſire than to c H a p. 
decline the conteſt; and, under all theſe circum- VII. 
ſtances, nations ſeemingly leaſt intereſted in te 
conſequences were intent on the ſcene that was 

about to be opened before them. 

Eumenes, ſuppoſed to be incited by inveterate 
animofity to Perſeus, and by recent provocations, 
prepared to fulfil his profeſſions in behalf of the 
Romans. , 

Ariarathes, the king of Cappadocia, equally in- 
clined by policy to wiſh for a counterpoiſe to the 
Macedonian power, but having recently formed an 
alliance by marriage with the family of Perſeus, de- 
termined to be neutral in the war. 4 

Ptolomy Philomater, who then filled the throne 
of Egypt, was a minor. Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who had Jately ſucceeded his brother Seleucus, in 
the kingdom of Syria, having been ſome time an 
hoſtage at Rome, affected in his own court the 
manners of a Roman demagogue ; but was chiefly 
intent on his pretenſions to Cæleſyria, which he 
hoped to make good under favour of the ap- 
proaching conjuncture formed by the minority of 
Piolomy, and by the avocation of the Roman 
forces in Greece. | 

The Carthaginians, and the king of Numidia, 
while they ſeverally preferred their complaints 
2gainſt each other before the Roman Senate, vied 
likewiſe in their profeſſions of zeal for the Roman 
republic, and in their offers of ſupply of men, 
horſes, proviſions, or ſhips. t | 
Gentius, the king of Illyricum, had incurred the 
jealouſy of the Romans; but remained undeter- 
mined what part he ſhould take. 1 

Cotys, a Thracian king, declared openly for +8 
Perſeus. The people of Greece, in their ſeveral 1 
republics were divided among themſelves. The 
popular parties in general, being deſirous to ex- 
change the government of their own ariſtocracies 
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B O © «for that of a monarchy, favoured the king of Ma- 
+. , cedonia, The leading men were either inclined 


to the Romans, or wiſhed to balance the rival 
powers, ſo as to have, in the protection of the 
one, ſome ſecurity againſt the uſurpations of the 
other (g). | | | 
The Romans had committed an error by fending 
a ſmall force into Epirus, which the king of Mace. 
donia might have cut off before it could be properly 
ſupported from Italy ; but their commiſſioners then 
in that country, had the addrefs to amuſe the king 
with a negociation, and to divert him, during the 
firſt year of the war, from any attempt on Apollo- 
nia, or on any other ſtation then in poſſeſſion of the 
Roman troops. | 
In the following ſummer, about ſeven years after 
the acceſſion of Perſeus to the throne of Macedo- 
nia, the war in that kingdom being committed to 
the Conful Licinius, this general followed the ar- 
my which had been tranſported to the coaſt of 
Epirus; and while the Roman fleet, with their al- 
lies, aſſembled in the ſtraits of Eubcea, the armies 
on both fides began their operations. The Mace- 
donians encamped at Sycurium on the deelivity 
of mount Oſſa. The Roman Conſul penetrated 


into Theſſaly; and, having paſſed the river Peneus, 


took poſt at Scea, twelve miles from the camp of 
the enemy. Here he was joined by Attalus, brother 
to the king of Pergamus, with four thouſand men, 
and by ſmaller bodies collected from different ſtates 
of Greece. . 1 

Perſeus endeavoured to lay waſte the kingdom of 
Pherz, from which the Romans drew the greateſt 
part of their ſubſiſtence; and an action enſued, in 
which the whole cavalry and light infantry of 
both armies being engaged, the Romans were de- 


feated; and the Conſul, no longer able to ſup- 


(C) Liv. lib. xlii. c 2930 
| HM 
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port his foraging parties on that ſide of the Peneusc HA r. 
againſt a ſuperior enemy, decamped in in the night, 3 


and repaſſed the river. 

Although this victory had a tendency to raiſe 
the hopes of the king, it was by him wiſely con- 
ſidered as a fit opportunity to renew the overtures 
of peace; and, in order to bring on a negociation, 
it was reſolved, that the conditions which; under 
the misfortune of repeated defeats, had been of- 
fered by his father, ſhould be made the preli- 
minaries of the preſent treaty. 

Tt e to the king, and to thoſe with whom 
he conſulted, that, in the ſequel of a victory, this 
would appear an act of moderation, not of fear; 
that all neutral powers, who dreaded the conſe- 
quences of a decided ſuperiority on either ſide, 
would favour the perſon who, ſhould propoſe to 
have peace re-eſtabliſhed on moderate terms; and 
that the Romans, being induced to terminate the 
war under the effects of a defeat, would from 
thenceforward reſpec the Macedonian monarchy, 
and be cautions how they diſturbed i its tranquil- 
ht 
| "But if 1n this manner the opportunity was per- 
ceived, and wiſely laid hold of by the councils of 
perſeus, it by no means eſcaped the Roman coun- 
cil of war, which was aſſernbled to receive the 
propoſals of the king. 

The Romans, whether from taeda ſpirit or 
policy, at all times declined entering on negociations 
or treaties in conſequence of defeats. They ſpurn- 
ed the advances of a victorious enemy, while the 
received thoſe of the vanquiſhed with condeſcen- 
ſion and mildneſs. They accordingly, in the preſent 
caſe, treated the conceſſions of Perſeus with dif- 


dain, haughtily anſwering, that he muſt ſubmit at 


diſcretion (kh). 


(hb) In adverſis vultum ſecunde fortunz gerere, modergri animos in 
ſecundis. Liv. lib. xlii. c. 62. 
"ms 
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BOOK "This reply was received at the court of Perſeus 
lk with extreme ſurprize. But it produced ſtill far- 
oy ther conceſſions; and inſtead of reſentment from 
the king, a repetition of his meſſage with an offer 
to augment the tribute which had been paid by his 
r 5; E 
The remainder of the ſummer having paſſed in 
the operations of foraging parties, without any 
conſiderable action, the Romans retired for the 
winter into Beotia. On tais coaſt the fleet, having 
met with no enemy at fea, had made repeated 
deſcents to diſtreſs the inhabitants who had de- 
clared for the king. The conſul took poſſeſſion 
of his quarters, without any reſiſtance, in the in- 
terior parts of the country, and in this, with the 
progreſs that was made by the army employed on 
the {ide of Illyricum in detaching that nation from 
Perſeus, conſiſted the ſervice of the firſt campaign. 
Licinius, at the expiration of the uſual term, 
was relieved by his ſucceſſor in office, A. Hoſtilius 
| Marcius, This commander, being defeated and 
baffled in ſome attempts he made to penetrate into 
the kingdom of Macedonia, appears to have made. 
a campaign ſtill leſs fortunate than that of his pre- 
deceſſor; and the Senate, at the end of the ſummer, 
having ordered him home to preſide at the annual 
elections, ſent a deputation to. viſit the army, and 
to enquire into the cauſe of their miſcarriages, and 
the ſlow neſs of their progrels. "PEN +0 
The Romans, although they had experienced 
diſappointments in the beginning of other wars, 
particularly in their firſt encounters with Pyrrhus 
and with Hannibal; and had reaſon to expect a 
ſimilar effect in the opening of the preſent war, 
appear to have been greatly mortified and ſur- 
mee! at this unpromiſing aſpect of their enterprize. 
hey were engaged with an enemy renowned for 
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diſcipline, who had made war a trade, and the c HA p. 
uſe of arms a profeſſion; while they themſelves, II. 
it appears, for a conſiderable period after the pre- 
ſent war, even during the moſt rapid progreſs of 
their arms, had no military eſtabliſhment beſides 
that of their civil and political conſtitution, no ſol- 
diers beſides their citizens, and no officers but the 
ordinary magiſtrates of the commonwealth. 

If this eſtabliſhment had its advantages (A), it 
may have appeared, on particular occaſions, like- 
wiſe to have had its defects. The citizen may have 
been too much a maſter in his civil capacity to ſub- 
ject himſelf fully to the — of a ſoldier; and 

too abſolute in his capacity of military officer to 
bear with the controul of political regulations. As 
the obligation to ſerve in the legions was general 
and without exception, many a citizen, at leaſt in 
thecaſe of any diſtant or unpromiſing ſervice, would 
endeavour to ſhun his duty. And the officer would 
not always dare to enforce diſagreeable duty on 
thoſe by whom he himſelf was elected, or on whom 
he in part depended for farther advancement. 

At the beginning of this war, the legions were 
augmented from five thouſand two hundred foot 
and two hundred horſe, to fix thoufand foot and 
three hundred horſe (I); and probably, to raiſe the 
authority of the Conſul more effectually into that 
of a commander in chief, he was commiſſioned to 
name the Tribunes, as well as the Centurions of 
the army, that were to ſerve under his orders: 
but, upon a complaint that this extenſion of the 
Conſul's powers did not, by enforcing the diſci- 
pline of the army, ſerve the purpoſe for which it 
was made, the people reſumed their right of elec- 
tion in the appointment even of inferior officers. 
The deputies now ſent into Macedonia by the Se- 
nate reported, that the legions employed in that 
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B O o k country were extremely incomplete, numbers 
l both of the lower officers and private men being, 


rity between raw and veteran troops. 
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by the dangerous indulgence of their leaders, ſuf- 
fered to abſent themſelves from their colours (ö). 
This abuſe we may apprehend to have been fre- 
quent in a ſervice that was to be performed by 
citizens who had the choice of their own com- 
manders. And from ſpeculative ideas on the ſub- 
ject, if we were not bound to be governed by ex- 
perience as the preferable tutor, we ſhould be apt 
to reject, as an improper mode of forming armies, 
that eſtabliſhment by which the Romans conquered 
the world. 

It is probable, that not only the defect of ſub- 
ordination in the beginning of every war, but that 
of ſkill, likewiſe, in the uſe of their peculiar wea- 
pons, made, in the Roman armies, a great diſpa- 


The uſe of the buckler and ſword required great 
ſkill, agility, and muſcular ſtrength; all of them 
the effect of exerciſe and of continued practice. 

The experience of the ſoldier who ſurvived ma- 
ny actions tended ta confirm his courage, becauſe 
his eſcape was in a great meaſure the effect of his 
ſkill, or of his ſtrength ; and upon a return of ſi- 
milar dangers, gave him confidence in himſelf. 

In battles the ſtrong and the ſkilful eſcaped, the 
weak and the awkward were likely to periſh ; and 
every action not only exerciſed the arms of thoſe 
that ſurvived, but made a ſelection of the vigour- 
ous and ſkilful to be reſerved for future occaſions. 

Hence probably, in the Roman armies, much 
more than in thoſe of modern Europe, the practiſed 
ſoldier had a great ſuperiority over the novice; 
and citizens, when brought into the field by ro- 
tation, had much to learn in the courſe of every 


(%0 Liv, lib. zliii, c. 17. 
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In the preſent conteſt, the checks of the firſt and c H a p. 


the ſecond year of the war, though extremely mor- 

tifying to the Romans, were received without any 
ſigns of irreſolution, or change of their purpoſe. In 
— third year after hoſtilities commenced, the 
command of the army in Macedonia devolved on 


VII. 


— 


Q. Marcius Philippus, who, being choſen one of 


the Conſuls, drew his province as uſual by lot. 
This officer had been employed in one of the late 


deputations that were ſent into Greece; had ſhown _ 


his ability in the coyrſe of negociations which pre- 
ceded the war; and now, by his conduct as a ge- 
neral, broke through the line with which the king 
had endeavoured to ſecure the paſſes of the moun- 
tains, and to cover the frontier of his kingdom. 

But, when he had penetrated into Macedonia, he 
found himſelf at the end of the ſeaſon, and for 
want of proper ſupplies of proviſions. on that fide 
of the mountains, unable to purſue the advantage 
he had gained. Here, therefore, he ſtaid only to 
deliver his army to Emiljus Paullus, who had been 
named to ſucceed him. This was the ſon of that 
Paullus, who, being one of the Conſuls who com- 
manded the Roman army at Canne, threw away 
his life rather than ſurvive that defeat. The fon 
was now turned of ſixty (n; and by the length of 
tis ſervice, and the variety of his experience in Li- 
guria and Spain, was well acquainted with the chan- 
ces of war. 


Emilius Paullus, upon his election, in order that 


ke might not be liable to anſwer- for the faults of 
tis predeceſſors, moved, that deputies ſhould be 
ſent into Macedonia to review the army, and to 
make a report of its. ſtate before he entered upon 
the command. His ſpeech to the People, when 
about to depart for his province, carries a ſtriking 
alluſion to the petulant freedom with which, it 


(„) Plutarch. in Vit. Emil. p. 157. 
ſeems, 
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O o x ſeems, unſucceſsful commanders were cenſured, o: 
traduced in the popular converſations at Rome, and 


carries a defiance with which he propoſed to filence 
the blame that might afterwards be caſt on himſelf 
Let ſuch as think themſelves qualified to adviſe 


* the general,” he ſaid, © now accompany me into 


Macedonia. They ſhall have a paſſage on board 
« my ſhip; and, in the field, be welcome to a 
place in my tent and at my table; but if they 
„ now decline this offer, let them not afterwards 
pretend to judge of what they neither ſee nor 
* underſtand. Nor let them ſet up their own 
* opinion againſt that of a fellow-citizen, who is 
« ſerving the public to the utmoſt of his ability, 
* and at the hazard of his life and of his ho- 
* nours.” 85 | | | 
Emilius, upon his arrival in Macedonia, found 
the king entrenched on the banks of the Enipeus, 
with his right and left covered by mountains, on 


which all the paſſes were ſecured. After ſome de- 


lay, during which he was employed in obſerving 
the enemy's diſpoſition, or in improving the diſci- 
pline of his own army, he ſent a detachment to diſ- 
poſſeſs the Macedonians of one of the ſtations 
which they occupied on the heights, with orders 


to the officer who commanded in this ſervice, 


that, if he ſucceeded in it, he ſhould fall down 
on the plain in the rear of the enemy; he himſelf, 
- the mean time, made a feint to attack them in 
ont. | | 

The poſt on the heights being forced, Perſeus 
relinquiſhed his preſent diſpoſition, and fell back 
towards Pydna on the banks of the Aliacmon, 
Here it became neceſſary for him either to hazard 
a battle, or, on account of the nature of the country 
behind him, to ſeparate his forces. 

He preferred the firſt, and made choice of a plain 
that was fit to receive the phalanx, and was _ 

Wit 
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vit hills, on which his light troops could act withe H, 4 r. 
en ae. id 


advantage. | | 
Here too the Roman conſul continued to preſs 
n him, and was inclined to ſeize the firſt op- 
portunity of deciding the war. Both armies, as by 
appointment, preſented themſelves on the plain in 
order of battle, and Emilius Paullus ſeemed eager 


to engage; but, as he himſelf uſed to confeſs, 


having never beheld an appearance fo formidable 
as when the Macedonians levelled their ſpears, he 


thought proper to halt (n). Though much diſcon- 


certed, he endeavoured to preſerve his counte- 
nance, would not recede from his ground; and 
that he might encamp his army where they now 


flood, ordered the firſt line to remain under arms, 


and ready to attack the enemy, while thoſe who 
were behind them began to intrench ; having in 
this manner caſt up a breaſt-work of conſiderable 
ſtrength, he retired behind it, and under that cover 


completed the fortifications of a camp in the uſual 
form. | 


In this poſition he waited for an opportunity to 


draw on an engagement, when the enemy ſhould 


be leſs prepared to receive him, or not have time to 
avail thernſelves ſo much of that formidable order 
which conſtituted the firength of the phalanx. 

This occaſion foon afterwards ſeemed to be of- 
fered by a ſkirmiſh which happened in the fields 
between the two armies. A horſe, having broke 
looſe from the camp of the Romans, fled towards 
that of the Macedonians, was followed by the ſol- 


diers from whom he eſcaped, and met by their 


enemy from the oppoſites camp. Theſe parties en- 
gaged, and each being joined by numbers from 
their reſpective armies, brought on at laſt a general 
action. The ground was favourable to the pha- 
lanx; and the Macedonians, though haſtily formed, 


() Polyb, Fragment. vol, iii, p. 243. 


ſtill 
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B.0 o k ſtill poſſeſſed againſt the Romans the advantage of 


their weapons, and of their formidable order. 
They filled up the plain in front, and could not be 
flanked.” They had only to maintain their ground, 
and had no occaſion to diſcompoſe their ranks, in 
time of the action, by any change of poſition. 


They accordingly withſtood with eaſe the fir 
ſhock of the Roman legions; but were broken and 
disjointed in the ſequel by the ſeemingly Irregular 


attacks which were made at intervals by the mani- 
pules, or the ſeparate diviſions of the Roman foot. 
The parts of the phalanx that were attacked, 
whether they were preſſed in, or came forward to 
preſs on their enemy, could not keep in an exa& 


line with the parts that were not attacked, Open- 
ings were made, at which the Roman ſoldier, with 
his buckler and ſhort ſword, could eaſily enter. 
Emilius, obſerving this advantage, directed his at- 


tack on thoſe places at which the front ef the phalanx 
was broken; and the legionary ſoldier, having got 
within the point of his antagoniſt's ſpear, pierced to 


the heart of the column, and in this poſition made 
a havock which ſoon threw the whole into diſorder 
and general route (9). | 


T wenty thouſand of the Macedonians were killed 


in the field, five thouſand were made priſoners in 


their flight; and {1x thouſand that ſhut themſelves 
up in the town of Pydna were obliged to ſurrender 


at diſcretion (Pp). 


After this defeat, the king of dingndogia, with a 


few attendants, fled to Pella, where, having taken 


up his children and the remains of his treaſure, 


amounting to ten thouſand talents, or about two 
millions of pounds ſterling (q), he continued his 


fight to Amphipolis, and from thence to Samothra- 
cia, where he took refuge in  ithe famous ſanctuary 


of that iſland. 


(o) Plutarch in Vit, Emil, p. 173. ( Lie. lib. xliv. c. 42. 
(* Julia. lib. xxxili. c. 1. 8 be 
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| Emilius puſhed on to Armphipolis, receiving thec H a yp. 


ſubmiſſion of all the towns and diſtricts as he paſſ- 
ed. The Prætor, Octavius, then commanding 
the Roman fleet, beſet the iſland of Samothracia 
with his ſhips; and, without violating the ſanctu- 
ary, took meaſures that effectually prevented the 
king's eſcape. 

This unfortunate prince, with ſome of his 
children, delivered themſelves up to the Prætor, 
and were conducted to the camp of Emilius. The 


king threw himſelf on the ground, and would have 


embraced the victor's knees, when the Roman ge- 
neral, with a condeſcenſion that is extolled by an- 
cient hiſtorians, gave him his hand, and raiſed him 
from the ground, but reproached him as the ag- 
greſſor in the late conteſt with the Romans; and 
with a leſſon of morality, which tore up the wounds 
of the unfortunate monarch, bid the young men 
who were preſent look on this object as an exam- 
ple of the inſtability of fortune, and of the vicifſi- 
tude of human affairs. 

While the war in Macedonia was coming to this 
iſſue, that in Illyricum had a like termination, and 
ended about the ſame time in the captivity of the 
king. 

| News of both were received at Rome about the 
ſame time, and filled the temples, as uſual, with 
multitudes who crowded to perform the public rites 
of thankſgiving that were ordered by the Senate. 
Soon after which, embaſhes arrived from all the 


kings and ſtates of the then known world, with ad- 


dreſſes of congratulation on ſo great an event. The 
Senate proceeded to form a plan for the ſettlement 
of Macedonia. | 

It was reſolved to extinguiſh the monarchy, to 
divide its territory into four diſtricts, and in each 


to eſtabliſh a republican government, adminiſtered 


by councils and magiſtrates choſen by the People. 


This, among the Greeks, could bear the interpre- 
tation 
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Book tation of beſtowing abſolute liberty. Ten com- 


I. 


miſſioners were named to carry this plan into exe. 
cution in Macedonia, and five were appointed for 


a ſimilar purpoſe in Illyricum. Emilius was con. 


tinued in his command, and the army ordered to 
remain in Macedonia until the ſettlement of the 
province ſnould be completed. 

The Commiſſioners, agreeably to their inſtruc- 
tions, fixed the limits of the ſeveral diſtricts, and, 
probably to perpetuate the ſeparation of them, or 
to prevent any dangerous communication between 
their inhabitants, prohibited them to intermarry, or 
to hold any commerce in the property of land, 
from one diviſion to another. 

To ſome other reſtrictions, which had more a 
tendency to weaken or to diſmember this once 
powerful monarchy, than to confer freedom on the 
people, they joined an act of favour, in conſider- 
ably diminiſhing their former burdens, reducing 


their tribute to one half of what they had uſually | 


paid to their own kings; and, to facilitate or to 
ſecure the reception of the republican form which 
was deviſed for them, they ordered all the ancient 
nobles, and all the retainers of the late court, as 
being irreconcileable with the equality of citizens 
under a republic, to depart from the kingdom, 
and to chule places of reſidence for themſelves in 
Italy. 

A like plan was followed with reſpect to Illyri- 
cum, which was divided into three diſtricts; and 


the kings both of Macedonia and of this country, 


with many other captives, were conducted to 
Rome to adorn the triumph of their conquerors. 
Perſeus is ſaid to have lived as a priſoner at 
Alba, about four years after he had been exhibited 
in this proceſſion. Alexander, one of his ſons, 
had an education calculated merely to procure him 
ſubſiſtence, and was afterwards, as a ſcribe * f 
| My clerk, 
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clerk, employed in ſome of the public offices at c 


Rome. 
While the event of the Macedonian war was yet 


undecided, and no conſiderable advantage, either 
of conduct or fortune, appeared on the fide of the 
Romans, they ſtill preſerved the uſual arrogance 

of their manner, and interpoſed with the ſame im- 
perious aſcendant in the affairs of Greece, Aſia, 
and Africa, that they could have done in conſe- 
quence of the moſt deciſive victory. It was at this 
time that, by the celebrated meſſage of Popilius 
Lænas, they put a ſtop to the conqueſts of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes in Egypt. This prince, truſting 
to the full employment with which the Roman 
forces were engaged, had ventured to invade this 
kingdom, and was in poſſeſſion of every part of 
it, except the city of Alexandria. He was occu- 
pied in the fiege of this place when Popilius ar- 
rived and dehvered him an order of the Senate to 
deſiſt. The king made anſwer, That he would 
conſider of it. Determine before you paſs this 
« line,” ſaid the Roman, tracing a circle with the 
rod which he held in his hand. This people, how- 
ever, had occaſion, during the dependance of the 
Macedonian war, to obſerve that few of their al- 
lies were willing to ſupport them in the extremes 


to which they ſeemed to be inclined. The Epirots 


had actually declared for the king of Macedonia. 
The Rhodians had offered their mediation to nego- 
tiate a peace, and threatened hoſtility againſt ei- 
ther of the parties who ſhould refuſe to accept of it. 
Even Eumenes was ſuſpected of having entered 
into a ſecret concert with Perſeus, although the fall 
of that prince prevented any open effects of their 
treaty. 

The Romans, nevertheleſs, diſguiſed their re- 


ſentment of theſe ſeveral provocations, until their 


principal enemy, the king of Macedonia, was ſub- 
dued; after they had accompliſhed this end, they 
| proceeded 
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B O © Kproceeded againſt every other patty, with a ſeve. 


rity which was then 8 to be permitted in 
the law of nations, and no more than proportioned 
to their ſuppoſed offence. They gave orders to 
Emilius, in paſſing through Epirus, to lay that 
country under military execution. Seventy towns 


were accordingly deſtroyed, and an hundred and 


fifty thouſand of the people ſold for ſlaves. 

The Senate refuſed to admit the ambaſſadors of 
Rhodes, who came to congratulate the Roman 
people on their victory at Pydna. They ſtripped 
thoſe iſlanders of the provinces which had been 
granted to them on the continent by the late treaty 
with Antiochus, and ordered them to diſcontinue 
ſome duties levied from ſhips in paſſing through 
their ſound, which made a conſiderable part of 
their revenue, | | r 
While Eumenes was coming in perſon to pay 
his court to the Senate, they 0 forbid the 
concourſe of kings to Rome. Their meaning, 


though expreſſed in general terms, was evidently 


levelled at this prince; and they ordered, that 
when he ſhould arrive at Brunduſium, their reſolu- 
tion ſhould be intimated to him, to prevent his 
nearer approach. 

They in reality, from this time forward, though 
in the ſtyle of allies, treated the Grecian republics 
as ſubjects. _ | h | 


Such was the rank which the Romans aſſumed 
among nations; while their ſtateſmen ſtill retained 


much of their primeval rufticity, and did not con- 
ſider the diſtinctions of fortune and equipage as the 
appurtenances of power or of high command. 
Cato, though a citizen of the higheſt rank, and 
veſted ſucceſſively with the dignities of Conſul and 


of Cenſor, uſed to partake in the labour of his own. 


{laves, and to feed with them from the ſame diſh at 


their meals (7). When he commanded the armies 


(r) Plutarch in Vic, Catonis, p. 330. 
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of the republic, the daily allowance of his houſeholdo HAP. 


was no more than three medimni, or about as 


II. 
—ů— 


many buſhels of wheat for his family, and half a 


medimnus, or half a. buſhel of barley for his horſes. 
In ſurveying his province he uſually travelled on 


foot, attended by a ſingle ſlave who carried his 


baggage (5s). 


Theſe particulars are mentioned perhaps as pe · 


culiar to Cato; but ſuch ſingularities in the man- 
ners of a perſon placed ſo high among the people, 
carry ſome general intimation of the taſhion of the 
times. 5 e 
A ſpirit of equality yet reigned among the 
members of the commonwealth, which rejected 
the diſlinctions of fortune, and checked the admi- 
ration of private wealth. In all military donations 


£ 


the Centurion had no more than double the allow- _ 


ance of a private ſoldier, and no military rank was 


indelible. The Conſul and commander in chief 


of one year ſerved not only in the ranks, but even 


as a Tribune or inferior officer in the next; 


and the ſame perſon who had diſplayed the 


genius and ability of the general, ſtill valued him- 
ſelf on the courage and addreſs of a legionary | 


ſoldier. © | | 


No one was raifed above the glory to be reaped 


from the exertion of mere perſonal courage and 
bodily ſtrength. Perſons of the higheſt condition 
ſent or accepted a defiance to fight in ſingle com- 
bat, in preſence of the armies to which they be- 
longed. Marcus Servilius, a perſon of conſular 
rank, in order to enhance the authority with which 
he ſpoke when he pleaded for the triumph of Paulus 
Emilius, informed the People that he himſelf, full 
three and twenty times, had fought ſingly with ſo 
many champions of the enemy, and that in each 
of theſe encounters he had ſlain and ſtripped his 


(s) Plat, in Vit, Catonis, p. 335 & 338. 
Vor. I. R antagoniſt. 
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Boo k antagoniſt. A combat of the ſame kind was after. 


I. 


wards fought by the younger Scipio, when ſerving 
in Spain. $7 tÞ 
The ſumptuary. laws of this age were ſuited to 
the idea of citizens who were determined to con- 
tribute their utmoſt to the grandeur of the State, 
but to forego the means of luxury or perſonal dif. 
tinction. Roman ladies were reſtrained, except in 
religious proceſſions, from the uſe of carriages any 
where within the city, or at the diſtance of leſs 
than a mile from its walls; and yet the ſpace over 
which they were to preſerve their communications 
extended to a circuit of fourteen miles, and began 
to be ſo much crowded with buildings or cottages, 
that, even before the reduction of Macedonia, it 
was become necellary to reſtrain private perſons 
from encroaching on the fireets, ſquares, and other 
ſpaces reſerved for public conveniency. In a place 
of this magnitude, and fo ſtocked with inhabitants, 
the female ſex was alſo forbid the uſe of variegated 


or party-coloured clothes, or of more than half an 


ounce of gold in the ornament of their perſons, 
This law being repealed, contrary to the ſenti- 
ments of Cato, this citizen, when he came, in the 
capacity of Cenſor, to take account of the equi- 
pages, clothes, and jewels of the women, taxed 
each of them tenfold for whatever was found in 
her wardrobe exceeding the value of one thouſand 
five hundred denarii, or about fifty pounds ſter- 
ling (z). 

The attention of the legiſlature was carried into 
the detail of entertainments or feaſts. In one act 


the number of the gueſts, and in a ſubſequent one 


the _ of their meals, were limited. By the 
Lex Tribonia, enacted about twenty years after 
the reduction of Macedonia, a citizen was allowed 


on certain high feſtivals, to expend three hundred 


(t) Liv. lib. xxxiv. c. 1—6. 


aſſes, 


ps nt AY Wy 2 
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aſſes, or about twenty ſhillings ſterling ; on other c H AP. 
feſtivals of leſs note, one hundred aſſes, or about XI. 
fix ſhillings and eight pence; but during the re- 
mainder of the year, no more than ten aſſes, or 
about eight pence ; and was not allowed to ſerve 
up more than one fowl, and this with a proviſo that , 
it ſhould not be crammed or fatted (uo). . 1 

Superſtition made a principal article in the cha- bay 
racter of the people. It ſubjected them continu- 1 
ally to be occupied or alarmed with prodigies and 5 

ominous appearances, of which they endeavoured | | 
to avert the effects by rites and expiations, as 
ſtrange and irrational as the preſages on which —_ 
they had grounded their fears. Great part of their | By 
time was accordingly taken up with proceſſions i 
and public ſhews, and much of their ſubſtance, I” 
even to the whole annual produce of their herds (), 
was occaſionally expended in ſacrifices, or in the 9 
performance of public vows. The firſt officers of is 
State, in their functions of the prieſthood, per- iy 
formed the part of the cook and the butcher ; and, f 
while the Senate was deliberating on queſtions of 
great moment, examined the entrails of a victim, 
in order to know what the gods had determined. 
* You muſt deſiſt,“ faid the Conſul Cornelius, en- 
tering the Senate with a countenance pale and 
marked with aſtoniſhment ; *I myſelf have viſited 
« the boiler, and the head of the liver is con- 
„ ſumed (x).“ 

According to the opinions entertained in thoſe 

times, ſorcery was a principal expedient employed 
by thoſe who had ſecret deſigns on the life of their 
neighbour. It was ſuppoſed to make a part in the 
ſtatutory crime of poiſoning ; and the ſame ima- 
gination which admitted. the charge of ſorcery as 


(u) Plin. lib. x. c. 50. | 
(w) The Ver Sacrum was a general ſacrifice of all the young of their 
herds for a whole year. | 


(x) Liv, lib. xli, c. 15. 
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B O © Kcredible, was, in particular inſtances, when any 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


rſon was accuſed, eaſily convinced of his guilt ; 
inſomuch that fome thouſands were at times con- 
victed together of this imaginary crime (y). 

The manners of the people of Italy were at 


times ſubject to ſtrange diſorders, or the magiſtrate 


gave credit to wild and improbable reports. The 
{tory of the Bachanals, dated in the year of Rome 
five hundred and fixty-fix, or about twenty years 
before the conqueſt of Macedonia, may be conſi- 
dered as an inſtance of one or the other (Z). A ſo- 
ciety, under the name of Bachanals, had been in- 
ſtituted, on the ſuggeſtion of a Greek pretender to 
divination. The deſire of being admitted into this 
ſociety prevailed throughout Italy, and the ſect be- 
came extremely numerous. As they commonly 
met in the night, they were ſaid at certain hours to 


extinguiſh their lights, and to indulge themſelves in 


every practice of horror, rape, inceſt, and murder; 
crimes under which no ſect or fraternity could poſ- 


ſibly ſubſiſt, but which, in being imputed to num- 


bers in this credulous age, gave occaſion to a ſevere 


inquiſition, and proved fatal to many perſons at 
Rome, and throughout Italy. 

The extreme ſuperſtition, however, of thoſe 
times, in ſome of its effects, vied with genuine re- 
ligion; and, by the regard it inſpired, more eſpe- 
cially for the obligation of oaths, became a prin- 
ciple of public order and of public duty, and in 
many inſtances ſuperſeded the uſe of penal or com- 
pulſory laws. 


When the citizen ſwore that he would obey the 


call of the magiſtrate to enliſt in the legions ; when 


the ſoldier ſwore that he would not deſert his co- 


| Tours, diſobey his commander, or fly from his ene- 


my ; when a citizen, at the call of the Cenſor, re- 
ported on oath the amount of his effects ; the State, 


(y) Liv, lib, xxxix, c. 41. (s) Ibid, c. 8. & ſequen. (a) Venificium, 
5 in 
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in all thoſe inſtances, with perfect confidence reliedc H a P. 
on the good faith of her ſubjects, and was not de- VI. 
ceived. | | 

In the period to which theſe obſervations refer, 
that is, in the ſixth century of the Roman State, the 
firſt dawning of literature began to appear. It has 
been mentioned that a cuſtom prevailed among the 
primitive Romans, as among other rude nations; at 
their feaſts to ſing or rehearſe heroic ballads which 


recorded their own deeds or thoſe of their anceſ- | 1 
tors (b). This practice had been ſome time diſ- A 
continued, and the compoſitions themſelves were „ 
loſt. They were ſucceeded by pretended monu- 1 


ments of hiſtory equally fallacious, the orations 
which, having been pronounced at funerals, were, 
like titles of honour, preſerved in the archives of eve- 
ry noble houſe, but which were rather calculated to 
flatter the vanity of families, than to record the 
truth (c). 

The Romans owed the earlieſt compilations of 
their hiſtory to Greeks; and in their own firſt at- 
tempts to relate their ſtory employed the language 
of that people (d). Nævius and Ennius, who were 
the firſt that wrote in the Latin tongue, compoſed. 
their relations in verſe. Livius Andronicus, and 
afterwards Plautus and Terence, tranſlated the 
Greek fable, and exhibited in the ſtreets of Rome, 
not the Roman, but Grecian manners. The two 
laſt are ſaid to have been perſons of mean conditi- 
on; the one to have ſubſiſted by turning a baker's 
mill, the other to have been a captive and a ſlave. 
Both of them had probably poſſeſſed the Greek 
tongue as a vulgar dialect, which was yet ſpoken in 
many parts of Italy, and from this circumſtance, 
became acquainted with the elegant compoſitions of 


(b) Cic. de Claris Oratoribus, c. 19. (c) Ibid. p. 394. 
td) Dion. Hal. lib, i. p. 5. | 


Philemon 11 
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BOOK Philemon and Menander (e). Their comedies were 


acted in the ſtreets, without any ſeats or benches 
for the reception of an audience. But a nation ſo 
little ſtudious of ordinary conveniencies, and con- 
tented to borrow their literary models from neigh- 
bours, to whom, being mere imitators, they conti- 
nued for ages inferior, were, however, in their 
litical and military character, ſuperior to all other 


b. c. 586. nations whatever; and, at this date, had extended 


a dominion, which originally conſiſted of a poor 
village on the Tiber, to more empire and territory 


than is now enjoyed by any kingdom or 1. of 
Europe. 


(e) The people of Gui about this time, applied for leave to have their 
public acte, for the * — in Latin. | ap 
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State, Manners, and Policy of the Times. —Repeated 
Complaints from Carthage. — Hoſtile Diſpoſition of 
the Romans, —Reſolution to remove Carthage from 
the Coaſt, — Meaſures taken for this Purpoſe. Can 

thage beſieged.— Taxen and deſtroyed —Revolt of 
the Macedomans.—T heir Rakes reduced to the 
Form of a Roman Province. Fate of the Achæan 
League.—Operations in Spain. —Condutft of Viria- 
thus. State of Numantia,—Blockade of Numantia. 
Ats deftruftion. — Revolt of the Slaves in Sicily. — 
Legal Eſtabliſhments and Manners of the City. 


HE reduction of Macedonia was in manyc HA p. 

reſpects a remarkable æra in the hiſtory of l. 

— Before this date Roman citizens had been 

treated as ſubjects, and permitted themſelves to be 1 

taxed, They were required at every cenſus to bi 
make | 
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BOOK make a return of their effects upon oath, and, be. 


ſides other ated or occaſional contributions to the 
public, paid a certain rate on the whole value of 
their property. But upon this event they aſſumed 
more entirely the character of ſovereigns; and, 
having a treaſury repleniſhed with the ſpoils of 
that kingdom, exem pted themſelves from their for- 
mer burdens. 

The acceſſion of wealth, ſaid to have put them 
in this condition, is variouſly reported. Livy quotes 
Valerius Antias as ſtating it at millies ducenties, or 
about a million ſterling; Velleius Paterculus ſtates 
it at double this ſum, and Pliny at ſomewhat 
more (a). But the higheſt of theſe computations 
ſcarcely appears adequate to the effect ſuppoſed. It 
is more likely that the ordinary income of the trea- 


ſury, conſiſting of the ſums ſo frequently depoſited 


at the triumphs of victorious leaders, the tributes 
received from Carthage and Syria, the rents of 
Campania, the tithes of Sicily and Sardinia, with 
the addition of the revenue recently conſtituted i in 
Macedonia, put the Romans at laſt in condition to 
exempt themſelves from taxation; an effect which 
no periſhing capital placed at once in their coffers 
could be ſuppoſed to produce. The Roman trea- 
ſury, when examined about ten years after this 
date, was found to contain, in bars of gold and 
ſilver, and in coin, not much more than half a 


million ſterling (): a ſum which, without a pro- 


per and regular ſupply, muſt have been ſoon ex- 
hauſted. a 

From the concluſion of the war TY 3 
the Romans, for twenty years, do not ſeem to have 
been engaged with any conſiderable enemy; and 
their numerous colonies, now diſperſed over Italy; 
from Aquileia to Rhegium, probably made great 


(a) Velleius, lib. i. c. 9. Plin. lib. xxxili. c. 3. 


(5) Plin. lib, xxxiii. c. 3. In gold 16,810 K. in ſilver 22,070 E. 0 
coin 620, 1 H. 8. Arbuthopt of Ancient Coins. 
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advances, during this period, in agriculture, com- c H A F. 
merce, and the other arts of peace. Among their 
ublic works are mentioned, not only temples and 
fortifications, particulars in which men attain to 
magnificence even in rude ages, but likewiſe aque- 

ducts, market-places, pavements, high-ways, and 

other conveniencies, the preludes or attendants of 

wealth and commerce. | | 

Cato, in pleading againſt the repeated election 

of the ſame perſon into the office of Conſul, ex- 
claimed againſt the luxury of the times, and al- 


leged, that ſo many citizens could not ſupport their 1 
extravagance by any other means than that of 14 
draining the provinces by virtue of their repeated I 7 
appointments to command. * Obſerve,” he faid, 2 | 


e their villas how curiouſly built, how richly fur- 
& niſhed with ivory and precious wood. Their 
very floors are coloured or ſtained in the Punic 
« faſhion (c).” . | 

The Romans had formerly made laws to fix the Lex Aa- 
age at which citizens might be choſen into the dif- ali. 
ferent offices of State (4). And on the occaſion on 
which Cato made this ſpecch, they excluded the 
ſame perſon from being repeatedly choſen. They 
likewiſe made thoſe additions to former ſumptuary 
laws which have been already mentioned. The 
Cenſus, or enrolment of the People, began to be 
made with more care than formerly: even the La- 
tin allies, though migrating to Rome, were ex- 
cluded from the rolls (e); and the people generally 
muſtered from three to four hundred thouſand 
men. = B | 
. While the Romans had no war to maintain with 
the more regular and formidable rivals of their 

(c) Vid. Pompeium Feſtum. e | 

(4) It appears that, by this law, being Queſtors at thirty-one, they 
might riſe to the conſulate at forty-three. = | 
le) Plutarch, in the life of Flamininus, mentions a law by which the 
Cenlors were obliged to enrol every freeman that offered. The Latins 
complained, that their towns were depopulated by emigrations to Rome. 


Liv, lib, xli. c. 8. ; 
e power, 
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B O O K power, they till employed their legions on the 


frontier of their. provinces in Spain, Dalmatia, Li. 
guria, and on the deſcents of the Alps. They 
opened, for the firſt time, an intercourſe with the 
Tranſalpine nations, in a treaty of alliance with 
the republic of Marſeilles; in conſequence of 
which, they protected that mercantile ſettlement 
from the attacks of fierce tribes, who infeſted them 
from the maritime extremities of the Alps and Ap. 
penines. They were in general the umpires in the 
differences of nations, gave audience in all their 
complaints, interpoſed with their forces as well as 
authority, and diſpoſed of provinces and kingdoms 
at their pleaſure. They kept a vigilant eye on the 
conduct and policy of all the different powers with 
whom they were at any time likely to be embroil- 
ed, and generally conducted their tranſactions with 


independent nations as they adjuſted the firſt ſet- 


tlement of their own acquiſitions, by commiſſion 
and deputations ſent from the Senate to decide, 
with the leaſt poſſible delay, on ſuch matters as 
might ariſe in the place to which their deliberations 
referred. 1 | | 
The number of commiſſioners employed in 
theſe ſervices, for the moſt part, was ten. Theſe 
took informations, formed plans, and made their 
reports for the final deciſion of the Senate, and, by 
the frequency of theſe appointments, it appears 
that the members of the Senate, in rotation, had 


an opportunity of becoming acquainted with that 


world which they were deſtined to govern. 
The Senate itſelf, though, from its numbers and 
the emulation of its members, likely to embarrals 


affairs by debate, delay, and the raſh publication 
of all its deſigns, in reality poſſeſſed all the advan- 
tages of deciſion, ſecrecy, and diſpatch, that could 


be obtained in the moſt ſelect executive council. 
This numerous aſſembly of Roman ſtateſmen ap- 
pear to have maintained, during a long period, one 
12 | | ſeries, 
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ſeries of conſiſtent and uniform deſign; and kept c H A Þ. 
their intentions ſo ſecret, that their reſolutions, for b 
the moſt part, were known only by the execution. b 
The king of Pergamus made a journey to Rome, 

in order to excite the Romans to a war with his 

rival, the king of Macedonia, He preferred his 
complaints in the Senate, and prevailed. on this i 
body to reſolve on the war; but no part of the =_ 
tranſaction was public, till after the king of Mace- | 
donia was a priſoner at Rome (f). ._ rg | 
During the preſent reſpite from any conſiderable 
war, the Romans balanced the kingdoms of Per- 
gamus, Bithynia, and Cappadocia, againſt each. 
other, in ſuch a manner as to be able, at pleaſure, 
to-oppreſs any of thoſe powers that ſhould become- 
refractory or formidable to their intereſt. 

They made the kingdom of Syria devolve on a 
minor, the ſon of Antiochus; and, under the pre- 
tence of this minority, ſent a commiſſion to take 
charge of the kingdom, But their commiſſioners 
were, with the connivance of the court, aſſaulted 
in a riot at Antioch; ſome of them were killed, 
and others forced to fly from the country. 

Demetrius, the fon of Seleucus, who ought to 
have ſucceeded to his father in the monarchy of 
Syria, being, at the death of that prince, an hoſ- 
tage at Rome, had been ſupplanted by his young- 
er brother, the father of that minor prince who was 
now acknowledged by the Romans. 

Upon the inſult that had been thus offered to 
the Roman commiſſion at Antioch, Demetrius 
thought it a favourable opportunity to urge his 
claim, and to prevail on the Senate to reſtore him 
to the ſucceſſion of his father's crown: but theſe 
crafty uſurpers, notwithſtanding the offence they 
had received from thoſe who were in poſſeſſion of 
the monarchy, preferred the advantages which 
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B o o x they had over a minor king, to the precarious af. 
> feftion or gratitude of an active ſpirited prince, 


educated at Rome, and taught by their own ex- 


ample to know his intereſt; and they accordingly 
denied his requeſt. 

Demetrius, however, made his eſcape from 
Rome, and, by the death of the minor and his ty- 
tor, got unrivalled poſſeſſion of the kingdom of 
Syria. To pay his court to the Romans, as one 


of the firſt acts of his reign, he ſent the murderer 


of their late commiſſioner, Octavius, in chains, to 
be puniſhed -at their diſcretion. But the Senate 
diſdained to wreck their public wrongs on a pri- 
vate criminal; or, having cauſe of complaint 
againſt the nation itſelf, were not to be ſatisfied 
with the puniſhment of a ſingle perſon. They 
ſuffered the n as beneath their attention, to 
depart. 

As patrons of the kingdom of Egypt, they pro- 
moted the diviſion of that country between the 
two brothers, who were then joined in the ſove- 
reignty, and rivals for the ſole poſſeſſion of the 
throne (g). 


During the dependence of theſe tranſactions, the 


Senate had repeated complaints from Africa, which 
ended in a war that proved fatal at laſt to the an- 
tient rivals of their power. In the conduct of this 
war, being now leſs dependent than formerly on 
the opinion of the dire 7 they, contrary to their 


uſual pretenſions to national generoſity and libera- 


lity, ſacrificed, without reſerve, entire nations to 
the ambition, or to the meaneſt Jealouſy, of their 
own republic (a). 

The province of Keperith a diſtrict wes on 
the coaſt, and the richeſt part of the Carthaginian 
territory, had been violently ſeized by Gala king 
of Numidia, and father of Maſſiniſſa. It had been 


(g) Polyb, Excerptæ Legationes, ( þ) pid. No. 142. 
EL | again 
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again reſtored by Syphax, when he ſupplanted thec u a r. 
family of Gala on the throne of that kingdom; but 
now again uſurped by Maſſiniſſa on recovering the 
crown by the power of the Romans, to whole fa- 
your he truſted ; and the Carthaginians, precluded 
by the late treaty from making war on any ally of 
the Romans, had recourſe to complaints and re- 
preſentations, which they made at Rome, both be- 
fore and after the reduction of Macedonia. The 
Roman Senate had, for five and twenty years, 
eluded theſe complaints, and, during this time, 
was in the practice of ſending commiſſioners into 
Africa, under pretence of hearing the parties in 
this important diſpute, but with inſtructions or diſ- 
poſitions to favour Maſſiniſſa, and to obſerve, with 
a jealous eye, the condition and the movements of 
their antient rival (i). 

The Carthaginians, yet poſſeſſed of ample re- 
ſources, and, if wealth or magnificence could con- 
ſtitute ſtrength, ſtill a powerful nation; being 
weary of repeated applications, to which they could 
obtain no ſatisfying anſwer, took their reſolution to 
arm, and to aſſert by force their claim to the terri- 
tory in queſtion. 

They were met in the field by the army of 
Maſſiniſſa, commanded by himſelf, though now 
about ninety years of age, and were defeated (&). 

This unfortunate event diſappointed their hopes, 
and expoſed them to the reſentment of the Romans, 
who conſidered the attempt they had made to do 
themſelves juſtice, as a contravention of the late 
treaty, and a departure from the articles of peace 
between the two nations. | 85 

The expediency of a war with Carthage had 
been for ſome time a ſubject of debate in the Ro- 
man Senate, Deputies had been ſent into Africa, 


(i) Polyb. Excerptæ Legationes, c. 118. Liv. lib. xl. c. 17. 
(% Liv. Epitome, lib, xlvitii Appian de Bell, Punic, p. 38. 
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BOOKto procure the information that was neceſſary to 
Wl determine this queſtion, Among theſe C 
qu . 2 e Cato, be. 


ing ſtruck with the greatneſs, wealth, and popu- 
louſneſs of that republic, and with the amazing fer- 
tikty of its territory, when he made his report in 
the Senate, carried in his lap a parcel of figs which 
he had brought from thence. Theſe,“ he ſaid, 
are the produce of a land that is but three days 
&« fail from Rome. Judge what Italy may have to 
« fear from a country whoſe produce is fo much 


„ ſuperior to its own. That country is now in 


„ arms; the ſword is drawn againſt Maſſiniſſa; 
„ but when thruſt in his fide, will penetrate to 
„ you. Your boaſted victories have not ſubdued 
« the Carthaginians, but given them experience, 
& taught them caution, and inſtructed them how 
to diſguiſe, under the ſemblance of peace, a 
« 'war which you will find marſhalled againſt you 
in their docks and in their arſenals.” This, and 
every other ſpeech on this ſubject, Cato concluded 
with his famous ſaying ; * That Carthage ſhould 
ce be deſtroyed (J).“ | 
Scipio Naſica, another ſpeaker in this debate, 
contended for peace. He repreſented the forces 
of Carthage as not ſufficient to alarm the Romans; 
or, if really greater than there was any reaſon to 
ſuppoſe them, no more than were requiſite to 


_ exerciſe the virtues of a people already, for 


want of proper exertion, begun to ſuffer ſome 
abatement in their vigilance, diſcipline, and va- 
lour. 

In this diverſity of opinions, it appeared ſoon al- 
ter, that the Senate took a middle courſe, reſolved 
not to deſtroy, but to remove the inhabitants of 


Carthage to a new ſituation, at leaſt ten miles from 
the ſea (n). | 


) Delenda eſt Carthago. 


(n) Appian in Punicis. Plutarch in Vit. Catonis. Zonaras, lib. ix. 


c. 26. Oroſ. lib. iv. c. 22. Velleius, lib. i. c. 12. Polyb, Excerptæ 
Legationes, No. 142. 
| The 
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The Carthaginians, after their late unfortunate c H a r. 


adventure with Maſſiniſſa, were willing to preſerve 


their effects, and to purchaſe tranquillity by the © * 


loweſt conceſſions. But as the meaſure now pro- 
poſed by the Roman Senate, amounted to a de- 


privation of all that property which is veſted in 


houſes or public edifices, and an entire ſuppreſſion 
of all thoſe local means of ſubſiſtence which could 
not be eaſily transferred, it was not ſuppoſed that 
their conſent could be eaſily obtained, and it was 
accordingly reſolved to keep the deſign a ſe- 
cret, until effectual means were prepared for its. 
execution. | 
The conſuls, without any declaration of war, 
were inſtructed to arm, and to paſs with their 
forces into Sicily. As their arrival on that iſland, 
which was then in a ſtate of profound peace, evi- 
dently implied a deſign upon Africa, the people 
of Utica, that they might have the merit of an 
early declaration in favour of the Romans, ſent 
a deputation to make them a tender of their port 
and town, as a harbour and place of arms for the 
accommodation of their forces, The Carthaginians 
were diſtracted with oppoſite counſels, They laid 
the blame of the war with Maſſiniſſa on Haſdrubal 
and his abettors, whom they ordered into exile; 
but, without coming to any other reſolutions, ſent 
a deputation, with full powers to conclude as cir- 
cumſtances might ſeem to require, and agree 


to whatever they ſhould find moſt expedient for 


the commonwealth. Theſe deputies, on their ar- 
nval at Rome, finding no diſpoſition in the Senate 
to treat with them upon equal terms, reſolved to 
arreſt, by the moſt implicit ſubmiſſion, the ſword 
that was lifted up againſt their country. They ac- 
cordingly confeſſed the imprudence of their late 
conduct, and implored forgiveneſs. They quoted 
the ſentence of baniſhment paſſed upon Haſdrubal 
and his party, as an evidence of their contrition for 
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no 0 x the hoſtilities lately offered to Maſſinifſa ; and they 


* 


made a formal ſurrender of their city and its 
territory to be diſpoſed of at the pleaſure of the 
Romans. 3 | 

In return to this act of ſubmiſſion, they were 
told, that the Romans approved their behaviour, 
and meant to leave them in poſſeſſion of their 
freedom, their laws, their territory, and of all their 
effects, whether private or public: but, as a pledge 
of their compliance with the meaſures that might 
be neceſlary to prevent the return of former diſ- 
putes, they demanded three hundred hoſtages, the 
children of Senators, and of the firſt families in 
Carthage. This demand being reported in the 
city gave a general alarm; but the authors of theſe 
counſels were too far advanced to recede. They 
tore from the arms of their parents the children of 
the firſt families in the commonwealth ; and, amidſt 
the cries of affliction and deſpair, embarked thoſe 
hoſtages for Sicily. Upon this iſland they were 
delivered over to the Roman Conſuls, and were 
by them ſent forward to Rome. Wo 

The commanders of the Roman armament, 
without explaining themſelves any further, con- 
tinued their voyage, and, by their appearance 
on the coaſt of Africa, gave a freſh alarm at Car- 
thage. Deputies from the unfortunate inhabitants 


of that place went to receive them at Utica, and 


were told, that they muſt deliver up all their arms, 
ſhips, engines of war, naval and military ſtores, 
Even theſe alarming commands they received as 
the ſtrokes of fate, which could not be avoided: 
„We do not mean,” ſaid one of the deputies, 
to diſpute your commands; but we entreat you 
% to conſider, to what a helpleſs ſtate you are 
„ about to reduce an unfortunate people, who, 
& by this hard condition, will be rendered un- 
<< able to preſerve peace among their own citizens 
% at home, or to defend themſelves againſt the 


« meaneſt 
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« meaneſt invader from abroad. We have ba-c HAP. 
« niſhed Hafdrubal in order to receive you: we, + 
«. have declared him an enemy to his country, 
that you might be our friends: but when we 
« are diſarmed, who can prevent this exile from 
« returning to occupy the city of Carthage againſt 
« you?' With twenty thouſand men that follow 
« him, if he comes into the direction of our go- 
« vernment, he will foon oblige us to make war 
« on you (#). In anſwer to this piteous expoſtu- 
lation, the Roman generals undertook the protec- 
tion of Carthage, and ordered commiſſaries to re- 
ceive the ſeveral articles that were to be delivered 
up, and to ſee the arſenals and the docks deſtroyed. 

It is reported, that there were delivered up to 
theſe commiſſaries forty thouſand ſuits of armour, 
twenty thouſand katapultæ, or large engines of 
war, with a plentiful ſtore of darts, arrows, and 
other miſſiles. | | = 

So far the Romans proceeded with caution, well 
knowing the veneration which mankind entertain 
for the ſeats and tombs of their anceſtors, with the 
| ſhrines and conſecrated temples of their gods; and 
dreading the effects of deſpair, as foon as the Car- 
thaginians ſhould perceive how much they were to 
be affected in their private and public property. 
| But now, thinking their obiect ſecure, they pro- 

ceeded to- declare their intentions. The Conſul 
called the Carthaginian deputies into his preſence, 
| and beginning with an exhortation, that they ſhould 
bear with equanimity what the neceſſity of their 
fortune impoſed, intimated, as the definitive reſo- 
lution of the Roman Senate, that the people of 
Carthage ſhould relinquiſh their preſent ſituation, 
and build on any other part of their territory, not 
les than eighty ſtadia, or about ten miles, re- 
moved from the ſea. The amazement and forrow 


; 
| | l.) Polyb. Excerpt, Legat c. 142. Wow, 
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BOOK with which theſe orders were received, juſtified the 


II. 


precautions which the Romans had taken to ſecure 


the execution of them. The deputies threw them- 


ſelves upon the ground, and endeavoured, from 
motives of pity, or of reaſon, to obtain a revo- 
cation of this cruel and arbitrary decree. They 
pleaded the merit of their implicit ſubmiſſion, theit 
weakneſs, their inability any longer to alarm the 
jealouſy of Rome, circumvented, diſarmed, bound 
to their duty by hoſtages the moſt precious blood 
of their commonwealth. They pleaded the faith 
which was plighted by the Romans, the hopes of 
protection they. had given, and the reputation they 
had juſtly acquired, not only for national juſtice, 
but for clemency ang generoſity to all who ſued 
for mercy. They pleaded the reſpe& which all 
nations owed to the ſhrines and the conſecrated 
temples of their gods; the deplorable ſtate into 
which numbers of their people mult be reduced, 
expelled from 'their habitations and immoveable 
poſſeſſions, the principal articles of their property, 
and the hopeleſs condition of others, who, inured 
to ſubſiſt by the advantages of a maritime ſitua- 
tion, were entirely diſqualified to ſupport them- 
ſelves or their children at a diſtance from the ſea. 
The Roman Conſul replied by repeating the 
expreſs orders of the Senate, and bid the Cartha- 
ginians remember, that the ſtates were compoſed 
of men, not of ramparts and walls. That the 
Roman Senate had promiſed to ſpare and protect 
the republic of Carthage; and that they had ful- 
filled this engagement by leaving the people 
in poſſeſſion of their freedom and their laws. 
That the ſacred places ſhould remain untouched, 
and that the ſhrines of the gods would ſtill be with- 
in the reach of their pious viſits. That the diſ- 
tance to which 1t was propoſed to remove Carthage 
from the ſea was not ſo great as the diſtance at 


which Rome herſelf was ſituated from it; and - 
| ihe 
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the Romans had taken their reſolution, that thec H AP. 
ople of Carthage ſhould no longer have under 
ler mne view that element which opened a 
way to their ambition, had tempted them firſt in- 
to Sicily, afterwards into Spain, and laſt of all into 
Italy, and to the gates of Rome; and which would 
never ceaſe to ſuggeſt projects dangerous to them- 
ſelves, and inconſiſtent with the peace of mankind. 1 
« We go then,” ſaid the deputies of Carthage, 4Y 
« to certain death, which we have merited by +08 
«© having perſuaded our fellow-citizens to reſign *89 
« themſelves into the hands of the Romans. But if 4 
you mean to have your commands obeyed, you | | 
« muſt be ready to enforce them; and by this 32 
means you may ſave an unfortunate people from | 
„ expoſing themſelves, by any act of deſpair, to 
0 worſe ſufferings than they have yet endured.” 
The deputies accordingly, being followed at a 
diſtance by twenty galleys of the Roman fleet, 4 8h 
et fail for Carthage. They were received on the 40 
ſhore by multitudes, who crowded to hear the re- 1 
ſult of their negociations; but the ſilence they pre- 
ſerved under pretence that it was neceſſary to 
make their report firſt to the Senate, ſpread a ge- 
neral diſmay. In the Senate their meſſage was re- 
ceived with cries of deſpair, which ſoon conveyed 
to the people in the ſtreets a knowledge of the 
conditions impoſed upon them. And this nation, 
who, about forty years before, had conſented to 
betray their principal citizen into the hands of theic 
enemy, and who had lately reſigned all the honours 
and pretenſions of a free ſtate, now kindled into 
rage at the thoughts of being obliged to forego ſo 
great a part of their wealth, and to remove their 
habitations. They burſt into the place where the 
Senate was aſſembled, and laid violent hands on 
all the members who had adviſed or borne any 
part in the late degrading ſubmiſſions, or who had 


contributed to bring the ſtate into its preſent help- 
; S8 2 . leſs 
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BOO K leſs condition. They took vengeance, as is com- 


n mon with a corrupted populace, on others, for 


faults in which they themſelves had freely concur- 
red; and, as awake to new ſentiments of honour, 
they reviled the ſpirit of their own commonwealth, 
ever ready to barter national character for profit, 
to purchaſe ſafety with ſhameful conceſſions, and 
to remove a preſent danger, by giving up what is 
the only ſecurity of nations againſt any danger, 
the reputation of their vigour, and the honour of 
their arms. | 

While . the multitude indulged themſelves in 
every ſpecies of riot, a few had the precaution to 
thut the gates, to ſtretch the chain which protected 
the entrance of the harbour, and to make a collec- 


tion of ſtones on the battlements, theſe being the 


only weapons they had left to repel the firſt attacks 
of the Romans. The remains of the Senate too, 
without reflecting on the deſperate ſtate of their 
affairs, reſolved on war, Deſpair and frenzy ſuc- 
_ in every breaſt to dejection and mean- 
nels. 
Aſſemblies were called to reverſe the ſentence of 
baniſhment lately pronounced againſt Haſdrubal, 
and againſt the troops under his command. Theſe 


exiles were entreated to haſten their return for the 


defence of a city bereft of arms, ſhips, military 
and naval ſtores. The people, in the mean time, 
with an ardor which reaſon, and the hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs during the proſperity of the republic could 
not have inſpired, endeavoured to replace the 
arms and the ſtores which they had ſo ſhamefully 
ſurrendered. They demoliſhed their houſes to 
ſupply the docks with timber. They opened the 
temples and other public buildings to accommo- 
date the workmen; and, without diſtinction of 
ſex, condition, or age, became labourers in the 
public works, collected materials, furniſhed pro- 
viſions, or bore a part in any labour that was 

i thought 
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thought neceſſary to put the city in a ſtate of de-c HA v. 


fence. They ſupplied the founders and the ar- 
mourers with the braſs and iron of their domeſtic 
utenſils; or, where theſe metals were deficient, 
brought what they could furniſh of filver and 
gold. They joined, with the other materials which- 


| were uſed in the roperies, their hair to be ſpun into 


cordage for the ſhipping, and into braces for their 
engines of war. id” 

The Roman Conſuls, appriſed of what was in 
agitation, willing to await the returns of reaſon, 


and to let theſe firſt ebullitions of frenzy ſubſide, 


for ſome days made no attempts on the city. But 
hearing of the approach of Haſdrubal, they thought 
it neceſſary to endeavour, before his arrival, to 

ſſeſs themſelves of the gates. Having in vain 
attempted to ſcale the walls, they were obliged to 
undergo the labours of a regular ſiege ; and though 


they made a breach, were repulſed in attempting 


to force the city by ſtorm. 

Haſdrubal had taken poſt on the creek which 
ſeparated the peninſula of Carthage from the con- 
tinent, maintained his communication by water, 
and ſupplied the inhabitants with proviſions and 
arms. The Romans, ſeeing that they could not 
reduce the city while Haſdrubal retained this poſt, 
endeavoured to diſlodge him, but were defeated, 
and obliged to raiſe the ſiege. They had already 
ſpent two years in this enterprize, changed their 
commanders twice, but without advancing their 
fortunes. They began to incur the diſcredit of 
having formed againſt a neighbodring common- 
wealth an invidious deſign which they could not 
accompliſh. Enemies in every quarter, Greece, 
Macedonia, and Spain, were encouraged to de- 
clare againſt them; and even Mailinifla, unwilling 
to ſee their power ſubſtituted for that of Carthage, 
and jealons of the avidity with which they endea- 
voured to become maſters in Africa, and to ſnatch 
from 
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B © © K from his hands a prey in which he thought himſelf 
u. intitled to ſhare, withdrew his forces, and left them 
ſingly to contend with the difficulties in which they 
began to be involved. | | 

But the Romans were animated by thoſe morti- 
fications which are apt to diſcourage other nations. 
They imputed the miſcarriage of their troops to 
the miſconduct of their generals; and they cla- 
moured for a better choice. Scipio, by birth the 
fon of Emilius Paullus, and by adoption the 
grandſon of Scipio Africanus, having diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in Spain and in Africa, and being then ar- 
rived from the army to ſolicit the office of Edile, 
was thought worthy of the ſupreme command; 
but being about ten years under the legal age, the 
law was ſuſpended in his favour, and his appoint- 
ment to the province of Africa, in preference to 
his colleague, was declared without the uſual me- 
thod of caſting lots. 

The Carthaginians were now reinſtated in their 
conſideration, and in their rank among nations, 
and had negociations with the neighbouring pow- 
ers of Mauritania and Numidia, whoſe aid they ſo- 
licited with alarming reflections on the boundleſs 
ambition, and invidious policy of the Romans. 
They even conveyed aſſurances of ſupport to the 
Achæans, to the pretended Philip, an impoſtor, 
who, about this time, laid claim to the throne of 
Macedonia; and they encouraged with hopes of 
aſſiſtance the ſubjects of that kingdom, who were 
at this time in arms to recover the independence of 
their monarchy. | 

The mere change of the commander, and better 
diſcipline in the Roman army, however, foon al- 
tered the ſtate and proſpects of the war. The firſt 
object of Scipio was to cut off the communications 
of the Carthaginians with the country, and to in- 
tercept their ſupply of proviſions and other articles 
neceſſary to withſtand a ſiege. 


Carthage 
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Carthage was ſituated at the bottom of a ſpaci- c HA y. 
ous bay, covered on the weft by the promontory + 
of Apollo, on the eaſt, by that of Hermes or Mer- 
cury, at the diſtance of about fifteen leagues from 
each other. The city ſtood on a peninſula joined 
to the main land by an iſthmus about three miles 
in breadth, and covering a baſon or harbour, in 
which their docks and their ſhipping were ſecured 
from ſtorms and hoſtile attacks. The Byrſa, or 
citadel, commanded the iſthmus, and preſented, at 
this only entrance to the town by land, a wall 
thirty feet thick and ſixty feet high. The whole 
circumference of the place was above twenty 
miles (0). | 

The beſiegers, by their ſhipping, had acceſs to 
that fide of the town on which the walls were waſh- 
ed by the ſea; but were ſhut out from the harbour 
by a chain which was ſtretched acrots the entrance. 
Haſdrubal had taken poſt on the baſon over againſt 
the town, and by theſe means ſtill preſerved the 
communication of the city with the country. 
Scipio, to diſlodge him from this poſt, made a feint 
at a diſtant part of the fortifications to ſcale the 
walls, actually gained the battlements, and gave 
an alarm which obliged the Carthaginian general 
to throw himſelf into the city. Scipio, ſatisfied 
with having obtained this end, took poſſeſſion of 
the poſt which the other had abandoned; and be- 
ing now maſter of the iſthmus, and the whole con- 
tinental fide of the harbour, advanced to the walls 
of the Byrſa. In his camp he covered himſelf as 
uſual with double lines; one facing the fortificati- 
ons of the enemy, conſiſting of a curtain twelve 
feet high, with towers at proper intervals, of which 
one 1n the centre was high enough to overlook the 
ramparts, and to afford a view of the enemy's 
works. The other line ſecured his rear from fur- 


(% Oroſius, lib, iv, c. 22, Liv, Ep'tome, lib, li. 
| [ prize 
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prize on the {ide of the country; and both effectu- 

ally guarded the iſthmus, and obſtructed all acceſs 

to the town-by land. | oh | 
The beſieged, however, ſtill received ſome ſup. 


ply of proviſions by ſea, their victuallers took the 


benefit of every wind that blew freſh and right 
into the harbour, to paſs through the enemy's fleet, 
who durſt not unmoor to purſue them ; and Scipio, 
to cut off this reſource, projected a mole from the 


main land to the point of the peninſula acroſs the 


entrance of the harbour. He began to throw in 
his materials on a foundation of ninety feet, with 
an intention to contract the mound as it roſe to 
twenty-four feet at the top. The work, when firſt 
obſerved from Carthage, was conſidered as a vain 
undertaking; but when it appeared to advance 
with a ſenſible progreſs, gave a ſerious alarm. 


The Carthaginians, to provide againſt the evils 


which they began to foreſee from this obſtruction 
at the entrance of their harbour, undertook a work 
more difficult, and more vaſt than even that of the 
beſiegers, to cut acroſs the peninſula within their 
walls, and to open a new paſſage to the ſea; and 


this they had actually accompliſhed by the time 


that the other paſſage was ſhut. Notwithſtanding 
the late ſurrender of all their ſhipping and ſtores, 
they had at the fame time, by incredible efforts, 
aſſembled or conſtructed a navy of ſixty gallies. 
With this force they were ready to appear in the 
bay, while the Roman ſhips lay unmanned and 


unrigged, ſecure againlt any danger from an ene- 


my whom they ſuppoſed ſhut up by impenetrable 
bars; and in theſe circumſtances, if they had avail- 
ed themſelves of the ſurprize with which they might 
have attacked their enemy, mult have done great 
execution on the Roman fleet. But having ſpent 
no leſs than two days in clearing their new paſlage 
atter it was known to be open, and in preparing 
for action, they gave the enemy likewiſe full time 

, to 
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to prepare. On the third they engaged, fought the c H Ar. 
whole day without gaining any advantage; and, in , 
their retreat at night, ſuffered greatly from the ene- 

my, who preſſed on their rear. 

While the beſiegers endeavoured to obſtruct 
this new communication with the ſea, the beſieged 
made a deſperate attempt on their works by land. 
A numerous body of men, devoting their lives for 
the defence of their country, without any arms, 
and provided only with matches, croſſed the har- 
bour, and, expoſing themſelves to certain death, 
ſet fire to the engines and towers of the beſiegers; 
and, while they were ſurrounded and put to the 
ſword, willingly periſhed in the execution of their 
purpoſe. „ | 

In ſuch operations the ſummer elapſed ; and 
Scipio, with the loſs of his engines, and a renewal 
of all the difficulties which he had formerly to en- 
counter at ſea, contenting himſelf with a blockade 
for the winter, diſcontinued the ſiege. 

His command being prolonged for another year, 
he reſumed his attack in the ſpring ; and, finding 
the place greatly reduced by deſpair and famine, 

he faced his way by one of the docks, where he 
obſerved that the battlements were low and un- 
guarded. His arrival in the ſtreets did not put him 
in poſſeſſion of the ne. wh The inhabitants, during 
fix days, diſputed every houſe and every paſſage, 
and ſucceſſively ſet fire to the buildings whenever 
they were obliged to abandon them. Above fifty 
thouſand perſons of different ſexes, who had taken 
refuge in the citadel, at laſt accepted of quarter, 
and were led captive from thence in two ſeparate 
diviſions, one of twenty-five thouſand women, and 
another of thirty thouſand men. 

Nine hundred deſerters, who had left the Ro- 
man army during the ſiege, having been refuſed 
the quarter which was granted to the others, took 
poſt in a temple which ſtood on an eminence, => 

| a reſolu- 
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with the greateſt effuſion of blood to their enemies, 
To theſe Haſdrubal, followed by his wife and his 
children, joined himſelf; but not having the courage 


o perſiſt in the ſame purpoſe with theſe deſerters, 


he left the temple, and accepted of quarter, His 
wife, in the mean time, with more ferocity or mag- 
nanimity than her huſband, laid violent hands on 
her children, and, together with their dead bodies, 
threw herſelf into the flame of a burning ruin, 
'The deſerters too, impatient of the dreadful ex- 
pectations which they felt, in order to haſten their 


own fate, ſet fire to the temple in which they 


had fought a temporary cover, and periſhed in the 


flames. | 


The city continued to burn during ſeventeen 
days; and all this time the ſoldiers were allowed to 


ſeize whatever they could fave from the flames, or 


wreſt from the hands of the dying inhabitants, who 


were ſtill dangerous to thoſe who approached them. 


Scipio, in beholding this melancholy ſcene, is ſaid 
to have repeated from Homer two lines containing 
a prophecy of the fall of Troy. To whom do 
you now apply this prediction?“ ſaid Poly bius, 
who happened to be near him; To my own 
country,“ he faid, © for her too I dread in her 
„ turn the reverſes of human fate (p).“ 

Scipio's letter to the Senate is ſaid to have con- 
tained no more than theſe words; Carthage is 
« taken. The army waits for your further orders.” 
The tidings were received at Rome with uncom- 
mon demonſtrations of joy. The -viQors, recol- 
lecting all the pailages of their former wars, the 
alarms that had been given by Hannibal, and 
the irreconcileable antipathy of the two nations, 
gave orders to raze the fortifications of Carthage, 


(Y) For the hiſtory of the deſtruQion of Carthage, ſee the authors above 
cited, p. 240. ; 


and 
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were built. | | 

A commiſhon was granted by the Senate to ten 
of its members to take poſſeſſion of territories 
which were thus deprived of their ſovereign, to 
model the form of this new province, and to pre- 

re it for the reception of a Roman governor. 
And thus Carthage, the only inſtance in which the 
human genius ever appeared greatly diſtinguiſhed 
in Africa; the model of magnificence, the repoſi- 
tory of wealth, and one of the principal ſtates of 
the antient world, was no more. The Romans, 
incited by national animoſity, and an exceſs of 
jealouſy, formed a deſign more cruel towards their 


267 


and even to deſtroy the materials of which they c mar. 


— 


nival than at firſt view it appeared to be, and in 


the execution of it became actors in a ſcene of hor- 
ror far beyond their original intention. By the 
milder law and practice of modern nations, we are 
happily exempted from the danger of ever ſeeing 
ſuch horrid examples repeated, at leaſt in any part 
of the weſtern world. | | | | 
While the event of this mighty ſiege was ſtill in 
dependence, the Romans had other wars to main- 
tain on the fide of Macedonia and Greece, where 
the natural progreſs of their policy, ſuited to the 
meaſures which they had taken with other nations, 


now ended in the open and avowed uſurpation of a 


ſovereignty which they had long diſguiſed under 
the ſpecious titles of alliance and protection. 


Macedonia being. ill fitted to retain the republican 


form into which it had been caſt by the Romans, 
after ſome years of diſtraction, and an attempt at 
laſt in favour of a pretended ſon of the late king, 
to recover its independence and its monarchy, un- 
derwent a fecond conqueſt. _ | 
Andriſcus, an African of uncertain extraction, 
being obſerved to reſemble the royal family of la- 
cedonia, had the courage, under the name of Phi- 
lip, to perſonate a ſon of that unfortunate —— 
| ; an 
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BOOK and to make pretenſions to the crown. With this 


II. = . * - ® ® ® „ 
f object in view he went into Syria to ſolicit the aid 


of Demetrius, but was, by this prince, taken into 
cuſtody, and tranſported in chains to Rome. The 
Romans paid little regard to ſo contemptible an 


enemy, and even allowed him to eſcape. After 


this adventure, the ſame impoſtor appeared a ſe- 
cond time in Macedonia, and, with better fortune 
than he had in the firſt attempt, drew td his ſtan. 
dard many natives of that country and of Thrace, 
In his firſt encounter he even defeated Juventius 
the Roman Prætor, and was acknowledged king; 
but ſoon after fell a prey to Metellus, and fur- 
niſhed the Romans with an obvious pretence for 
reducing the kingdom of Macedonia to the ordina- 
ry form of a province. 

The ſtates of the Achæan league, at the ſame 
time, being already on the decline, haſtened, by 
the temerity and diſtraction of their own coun- 
cils, the career of their fortunes to the ſame termi- 
nation. | 

The Romans, even while they ſuffered this fa- 
mous republic to retain the ſhew of its indepen- 
dence, had treated its members in many particu- 
lars as ſubjects. At the cloſe of the war with Per. 
feus, they had cited to appear at Rome, or taken 
into cuſtody as criminals of ſtate, many citizens of 
Achaia, who had, in that conteſt, appeared to be 
diſaffected to the Roman cauſe. Of theſe they had 
detained about a thouſand in different priſons of 
Italy, until, after a period of ſeventeen years, about 
three hundred of them, who ſurvived their con- 
finement, were ſet at liberty, as having already 
fuffered enough; or as being no longer in conditi- 
on to give any umbrage to Rome (q). Polybius 
being of this number acquired, during his ſtay in 
Italy, that knowledge of Roman affairs which ap- 


{r) Pauſanias in Achaicis. 
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s ſo conſpicuous in the remains of his hiſtory. C H A F. 
When at liberty, he attached himſelf to Scipio, thjge 
ſon of Emilius, and being well verſed in the active 
ſcenes which had recently paſt in his own country, 
and being entirely occupied with reflections on 
matters of ſtate and of war, no doubt contri- 
buted by his inſtructions in preparing this young 
man for the eminent ſervices which he afterwards 
performed. 

The Romans, while they detained ſo many 
Greek priſoners in Italy, in a great meaſure aſ- 


% ko . 


| ſumed the adminiſtration of affairs in Greece, diſ-- 

poſed of every diſtinction, whether of fortune or H 

- power, and confined theſe advantages to the advo- 4 

5 cates of their own cauſe, and to the tools of their 1 
own ambition (r). They received appeals from A 


the judgments of the Achæan council, and encou- 

raged its members, contrary to the expreſs condi- 1 

tions of their league, to ſend ſeparate embaſſies to 1 

: Rome. The ſteps which followed are but imper- 1 

fectly marked in the fragments of hiſtory which re- 0 
j 


* 0 


. 


: late to this period. It appears that the Spartans, 
. having been forced into the Achæan confederacy, 
; continued refractory in moſt of its councils. By 
ſome of their complaints at Rome, they obtained a 
deputation, as uſual, from the Senate to hear par- 
ties on the ſpot, and to adjuſt their differences, 
The Achæan council, incenſed at this inſult which 
was offered to their authority, without waiting the 1 
arrival of the Roman deputies, proceeded to en- WW 
force their own decrees againſt the republic of 4 
Sparta, marched an army into Laconia, and de- | 1X 
feated with ſome ſlaughter, at the gates of Lacede- 1 
mon, the inhabitants of that city who ventured to 
oppoſe them. The Roman commiſſioners arriving = 
| WW after theſe hoſtilities had commenced, ſummoned '2 
; 
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the parties to aſſemble at Corinth, and, in name of 


(r) Polyb. Excerpt. Legat. c. 103. 
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B O O k the Senate, gave ſentence, that Lacedemon, Co- 


I. 
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rinth, Argos, Heraclea, and Orchomenos, not 


having been original members of the Achæan con- 


federacy, ſhould now be disjoined from it; and 
that all the cities which had been reſcued from the 
dominion of Philip, ſhould be left in full poſſeſſion 
of their freedom and independence. 

Miultitudes from all the different ſtates of the 
league being on this occaſion aſſembled at Corinth, 
a great riot enſued, The Roman deputies were in- 
ſulted and obliged to leave the place; and in this 
manner commenced a war in which the Romans, 
becauſe they hoped to eſtabliſh their ſovereignty in 
Greece without any convulſion, and had full em- 
ployment for their forces in Africa, Spain, and 
Macedonia, engaged with great reluctance. They 


renewed their commiſhon, and named other depu- 


ties to terminate the diſputes in Achala; but the 
ſtates of the Achæan league, imputing their con- 
duct in this particular to fear, and to the ill ſtate of 
their affairs in Africa, while Carthage was likely to 
repel their attack, thought that they had found an 
opportunity to exclude for ever from their councils 
the overbearing influence of this arrogant nation 0). 
They were encouraged with hopes of ſupport from 
Thebes, Eubcea, and other diſtricts of Greece, 
where the people were averſe to the dominion of 
the Romans; and they therefore aſſembled an ar- 
my to aſſert their common rights, and to enforce 


their authority over the ſeveral members of their 


own confederacy. 

Unfortunately for their cauſe, Metellus had then 
prevailed in Macedonia, and was at leiſure to turn 
his forces againit them. He accordingly moved 
towards the Peloponneſus, ſtill giving the Achæans 
an option to avert the calamities of war, by ſub- 
mitting to the mandates of the Roman Senate. 


(-) Polyb. Excerpt, Legat. c. 144. 
Theſe, 
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Theſe, he ſaid, were no more, than that they c H A p. 1 
ſhould deſiſt from their pretenſions on Sparta, and + *| 
the other cantons who applied for the protection of — 1 
Rome. | | 1 

But the Achæans thought it ſafer to reſiſt, than 4 
to be diſarmed under theſe ſtale pretences; they 1 
took the field, paſſed through the iſthmus of Co- 4 
rinth, and, being joined by the Thebans, marched 'q 
to Thermopyle with a view to defend this entry 4 
into Greece. In this, however, they were diſap- 1 
pointed, being either prevented from ſeizing the | 24 
paſs, or driven from thence by Metellus. They «| 
were afterwards intercepted in their retreat through 17 

% 


Phocis, where they loſt their leader Critolaus, with 
a great part of his army (1). Diæus, who ſuc- 
ceeded him as head 'of the confederacy, aſſembled 
a new force, conſiſting of fourteen thouſand foot » 
and fix thouſand horſe, took poſt on the iſthmus 
of Corinth, and ſent four thouſand men for the 
defence of Megara, a place which {till made a 
part in the expiring confederacy of independent 1 
Greeks. 1 | 1 
Metellus, who after his victory had made him- Al 
ſelf maſter of Thebes, advanced to Megara, diſ- 
lodged the Achæans from thence, and continued 
his march to the iſthmus. Here he was ſuperſeded Y 
by Mummius, the Conſul of the preſent year, who, 1 
with the new levies from Rome, made up an ar- 1 
my of twenty - three thouſand foot and three thou- 4 
land five hundred horſe. The enemy, having 4 
gained an advantage over his advanced guard, | 
were encouraged to hazard a battle under the walls 
of Corinth, and were defeated. The greater part 
fled into the town, but afterwards. in the night 
withdrew from that place. Their general Dizus 
fled from the field of battle to Migalopolis, whither 
he had ſent his family; having killed his wife, to 


(:) Oroſim, lib. v. e. 3. Pauſagias io Achaicis, 
prevent 
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THE PROGRESS AND FERMINATION 


event her falling into the hands of the enemy, he 
imſelf took poĩſon, and died. 


B q.0 K 
— Zaen are tlie imperfect accounts which remain of 


the laſt efforts made by the Greeks to preſerve a 
freedom, in the exercife of which they had aQed 
fo diftingutſhed a part. As they never were fur- 
paſſed by any race of men in the vigour with which 


they ſupported their republican eſtabliſhments, b 


they appeared to retain their ingenuity and their 
kill in many arts, after they had loſt the military 
and political ſpirit which conſtitutes the ftrength 
and ſecurity of nations; and in this latter period, 
which preceded their extinctien, as the Achæan 
league was diſſolved on having meurred the reſent- 
ment of the Romans, ſo the unhappy remnant of 
the Spartan republic periſhed in having accepted 
their protection. The enmity and the friendſhip 
of the Romans being equally fatal, theſe and every 
other ſtate or republic of Greece, from this time 
forward, ceaſed to be numbered among nations, 
having fallen a prey to a power, whoſe force nothing 
could equal but the ability and the cunning with 
which it was exerted. 12112 | | 
Such at leaſt is the comment which we are tempt- 
ed, by the conduct of the Romans, on the pre- 


ſent occaſion, to make on that policy, with which, 


about fifty years before this date, Flamininus, to 
detach the Grecian cities from Philip, proclaimed, 
with ſo much oftentation at the iſthmus of Corinth, 
general independence, and the free exerciſe of their 
own laws to all the republies of Greece. That 
People when they meant to ingratiate themſelves, 
ſurpaſſed every ſtate in generoſity to their al- 
hes, they gained intire confidence, and taught 
nations, who were otherwiſe in condition to main- 


tain their own independence, to rely for protection 


on that very power from which they had moſt to 
fear for their liberties; and in the end, under ſome 
pretence of ingratitude or affront, ſtript of m7 

| right 


— 
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right thoſe very ſtates who had moſt pleatifullyc H a P. 


ſhared in their bounty. In this policy there were 
ſome appearances of a concerted deſign, which 
was at one time liberal and generous beyond ex- 
ample, at another time cruel and implacable i in the 
oppolite extreme, equally calculated to gain or to 
terrify, in the caſes to which either ſpecies of po- 
licy was ſuited. It is however probable, that they 
were led by the changing ſtate of their intereſts, 
and followed the conjuncture without any previous 
deſign. In this fort of conduct the paſlions are 
wonderfully ready to act in ſupport of the judg- 
ment; and we may venture to admit, that the 
Romans ſometimes felt the generoſity hien they 
profeſſed to employ, and of which the belief was 
ſo favourable to the ſucceſs of their affairs. In a 
different conjuncture, in which they were no long- 
er equally obliged to manage the tem 7 of their 
allies, they became more impatient of contradic- 
tion, and gave way to their reſentment on any the 
ſlighteſt occaſions, or to their ambition, without 
controul. Their maxim to ſpare the ſubmiſſive, 
and to reduce the proud (4), whether founded in 
ſentiment or cunning, was a principle productive 
ok the extremes of . generoſity and arrogance ob- 
ſerved in their conduct, it led them by degrees to 
aſſume a ſuperiority in every tranſaction, and as 
their power increaſed, rendered this. power aer 
portionally dangerous to other nations. 
On the third day after the action which hap- 


pened in the iſthmus of Corinth, the victorious ge- 


neral entered the city ; and conſidering, that the 
inhabitants had a principal part in the late inſult 
offered to the Roman commiſſioners, determined 
to ſtrike a general terror into all the members of 
the league by the ſeverities io be executed againſt 
this * Mummius, though with the reſt of 


(=) Parcere ſubjeRis, & debellare ſuperbos. 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


B O o K his countrymen of this age, ill qualified to diftin- 


gulſh the elegant workmanſhip of the Grecian ar- 
tiſts (x), of which great collections had been 
made at Corinth, ordered all the ſtatues and pic- 
tures to be ſet apart for his triumph ; and with this 
reſerve, gave the town, abounding in all the ac- 
commodations and ornaments of a wealthy me- 
tropolis, to be pillaged by the ſoldiers. He razed 
the walls, and reduced the city to aſhes. | 
Thus Corinth periſhed in the ſame year with 


Carthage. The fortifications of Thebes, and of 


fome other towns diſaffected: to the Romans, were 
at the ſame time demoliſhed; and the arrange- 
ments to be made in the country of Greece were 
commnted to deputies from the Roman Senate, 
By their order, the Achæan league was diſſolved, 
and all its conventions annulled. The ſtates which 
had compoſed it were deprived of their ſovereignty, 
ſubjected to pay a tribute, and placed under the 
government of a perſon annually ſent from Rome 
with the title of the Prætor of Achaia (). 
The Romans now appeared openly, perhaps for 
the firſt time, in the capacity of conquerors. The 
acquiſition of revenue in Macedonia, which, about 
twenty years before this date, had firſt taught 
them to exempt themſelves from taxation, excited 
from thenceforward an inſatiable thirſt of dominion; 
and their future progreſs is marked by the detail 


of wars which they maintained on their frontier, 


not in defence of the empire, but for the enlarge- 
ment of poſſeſſions already too great. | 

In Spain where they ſtill met with reſiſtance, 
they had ated in all the different periods of their 
wars, either on the offenſive or defenſive, accord- 


(x) He delivered them to the maſters of ſhips, with his famous threat, 
|... if any of the fe curioſities were loſt, they ſhould be obliged to replace 
ths FEY RE” "I | 
18 y) Pauſanias, lib, vii, e. 16. Polyb. Excerptæ de Virtutibus & 
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ing as the State, was or Was not, at leiſure from c it & r. 


ine preſſure of their enemies, or according as the 
generals ſne employed were ambitious or "right 
On the concluſion of the peace with Philip, the 


Roman territory in Spain had been divided into 


two provinces, and furniſhed the ſtatioris of two 
ſeparate commanders annually ſent from Rome. 
On the renewal of the war in Macedotiia, and du- 
ring the continuance of it, theſe provinces were 
again united. under one government. But upon 
the defeat of Perſeus, and the reduction of Ma- 
cedonia, they were ſeparated for ever. 

From that time the ambition of the Romans 
ſeems to have operated in Spain with the fame ef- 
fect as in other parts on the boundaries of their 
empire. They preſſed upon the natives, not merely 
to ſecure their own territory from inroad and de- 
predation, but to gain new acceſſions of dominion 
and wealth. They advanced to the Tagus, en- 
deavoured to penetrate the mountains beyond the 
ſources of that river; and on that fide involved 
themſelves in a continual ſtruggle of many years 
duration with the Luſitanians, Gallicians, and Cel- 


G 


In theſe wars the Roman officers were actuated, 
by their avarice as well as by their ambition, and 
were glad of occaſions to quarrel with arr enemy, 
amongſt whom the produce of rich mines of ſilver 


and of gold were known to abound, and where 


plentiful ſpoils were fo likely to reward their ſer- 
VICES, : 42 i 
The theatre of the war in Spain was not ſo con- 
ſpicuous, nor the conduct of generals ſo ſtrictly 
obſerved, as they were in Africa, Aſia, or Greece; 


and ſuch as were employed in that fervice, there - 


fore, the more to haſten their conqueſts, ventured 
upon acts of treachery or breach of faith with the 
cantons around them, which the Senate did not 
commonly avow; and they alſo ventured upon 
N T 2 acts 
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BOOK ads of extortion and peculation in their own 

u. vernments, which gave occaſion to the firſt com- 
F plaints of this fort that were brought to Rome. 
The Proconſul Lucullus, having accepted of the 
ſurrender of a town, and being received into it in 
conſequence of a capitulation, nevertheleſs put the 
inhabitants to the ſword and carried off their effects. 
Galba, commanding in Luſitania, or the weſtern 
province of Spain, foon afterwards circumvented, 
* by a like act of perfidy and cruelty, ſome of the 
3 inhabitants whom he could not otherwiſe reduce. 
_ Theſe examples probably retarded, inſtead of for- 
warding, the progreſs of the Roman arms, and con- 
firmed that obſtinate valour with which the natives 
of Spain diſputed every poſt in defence of their 
country; and with which they maintained the con- 
teſt againſt a ſuceeſſion of Roman Generals, Pre- 
tors, or Conſuls, who were employed to ſubdue 
them. This conteſt they continued or renewed, at 
ſhort intervals, with various ſucceſs, from the firſt 
expedition of the Scipios to the laſt of Auguſtus, 

At the beginning of the laſt war with Carthage, 
the Lufitanians, incenſed by the act of treachery 
which was committed by the Roman general Galba, 
re- aſſembled in numerous parties under Viriathus, 
who had himſelf eſcaped from the maſſacre on that 
occaſion, and who entertained an implacable re- 
fentment to the authors of it. This leader, ac- 
cording to the Roman hiſtorians, had been origi- 

nally a herdſman, afterwards a chief of banditti, 
and laſt of alt the commander of an army which 
had often defeated the legions of Rome, and 

threatened their expulſion from Spain. He ſeems | 
to have known how to employ the impetnous va- 
lour of a rude people againſt troops not leſs va- 
lant than his own countrymen, though more de- 
pending on diſcipline ; and to have poſſeſſed what 
the Spaniards retained, even down to the days of 
Czſar, the faculty of turning the want of order 5 
accoun 
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account againſt an enemy ſo much accuftomed toc k A P. 


order, as, in a great meaſure, to rely upon it in 
moſt of their operations. With him an apparent 
rout and diſperſion of his followers was the ordi- 
nary prelude to a violent attack; and he common- 
ly endeavoured, : by pretended flights and diſor- 
derly movements, to draw the enemy into raſh 
- purſuits or precipitant marches, and ſeized every 
advantage which they gave him with irreſiſtible ad- 
dreſs and valour. He continued above ten years 
to baffle all the attempts which the Romans made 
to reduce Luſitania, He had projected a league 
and defenſive confederacy with the other free na- 
tions of Spain, when he was aſſaſſinated, as he lay 


aſleep on the ground, by two of his own fol- 


lowers, ſuppoſed to be in concert with the Roman 
general. | | | 

The Romans, upon this event, found the weſt- 
ern and northern parts of Spain open to their in- 
roads. In little more than a year afterwards a Ro- 
man army under Brutus paſſed the Duero (2), and 
penetrated quite to the coaſt of Gallicia, from which 
they reported, with more than the embelliſhments 
and exaggerations of travellers, that the ſun was 
ſeen from this diſtant region, when he ſet in the 
evening, to fink and to extinguiſh himſelf with a 
mighty noiſe in the Weſtern Ocean. 
The natives of this country, however, did not 
think themſelves ſubdued by being thus over-run. 
They retired, with their cattle and effects, into 
places of ſtrength; and, when required to pay 
contributions, replied, That their anceſtors had 
left them ſwords to defend their poſſeſſions, but not 
any gold to redeem them. | 

Such were the occupations of the Roman arms 
in the weſtern diviſion of Spain, while they were 
equally engaged in the eaſtern province, under 


(5) Durius, | 
| | Cato 
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BO O K Cato the Elder, Tiberius Gracchus, and others, 


who endeavoured to ſecure what the State had al- 
ready acquired, or to extend its limits. Theſe ge- 
nerals obtained their ſeveral triumphs, and joined 
to the Roman poſſeſſions on the coaſt conſiderable 
acquiſitions in the inland part of the country. 
Their progreſs, however, on this fide, had been 
greatly retarded. by the obſtinate valour of the Ny. 
mantians and other cantons of the Celtiberi, who 
had maintained the conteſt during fifty years, and 
at laſt had formed a general confederacy of all the 
interior nations of Spain, to be conducted by Viri- 
athus, when their meaſures were broken by the 
death of that formidable leader. OPER 

Numantia was the princes ſtrong hold, or, as 
we may conceive it, the capital of a ſmall nation, 
Their lodgement, or townſhip, was contained 
within a circumference of about three miles, ſitu. 


ated among the mountains of Celtiberia, or Old 


Caſtile, and at the confluence of the Durius with 
another river, both of which having ſteep banks, 


rendered the place, on two of its ſides, of very dif- 


ficult acceſs. It was fortified on the third fide with 
a rampart and a ditch, Fe 
The people could muſter no more than eight or 


ten thouſand men; but theſe were greatly diſtin- 


guiſhed by their valour, reputed ſuperior in horſe- 
manſhip to every other nation of Spain, and equal 
to the Romans in the uſe of the ſhield and the ſtab- 
bing ſword. They had already gained many vic- 
tories over the Roman armies which had been em- 
ployed to reduce them. They had obliged Pom- 
pey, one of the Roman generals, contrary to the 
practice of his country, to accept of a treaty, 
while the advantage of fortune was againſt him. 
They obliged the Conſul Mancinus to ſave his 
army by a capitulation (a). Neither of thoſe 


(4) Eutropius, lib. iy. c, $. 
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treaties indeed were ratified by the Roman Senate. c H Ab. 
To expiate the breach of the laſt, the Conſul Man: - 
cinus, ho, concluded it, together with Tiberius 
Gracchus his Queſtor, were ordered to be delivered 
up to the hands of the enemy, and to ſuffer in 
their own perſons for the failure of engagements 
which they could not fulfil, Tiberius Gracchus - 
appeiled to the people, was ſaved by their favour, 
and from this time is ſuppoſed to have received 
that bias which he followed in the ſubſequent part 
of his political conduct. Mancinus acquieſecd in 
the ſentence of the Senate, was preſented naked 
and in fetters at the gates of Numantia, as a ſacri- 
fice to the reſentment of that nation, for the breach 
of a treaty which the Romans determined not to 
obſerve. But the victim was nobly rejected, and 
the Numantians inſiſted on the conditions they had 
ſtipulated, ſaying, that a public breach of faith 
could not be expiated by the ſuffering of a private 
man (6ũ) . ee 
Theſe tranſactions paſſed about ten years after 
the deſtruction of Carthage, and the Romans, 
mortified with the length and ill ſucceſs of the war 
with Numantia, had recourſe again to the ſervices 
They had formerly diſpenſed, in his favour, 
with the law that required a certain age as a quali- 
fication for the office of Conſul; and now, in order 
to employ him a ſecond time, they were obliged 
to ſuſpend another law, which prohibited the re- 
election of the ſame perſon into that office. 
Upon the arrival of Scipio in Spain, it is ſaid 
that he found the Roman army, diſcouraged by 
repeated defeats, withdrawn into fortified ſtations 
at a diſtance from the enemy, deteſting the hard- 
ſhips of @ military camp, indulging themſelves in 
all the vices of a diforderly town, and ſubject to 


(3) Appian de, Bell, Hiſpan. p. 302. 
OT __- pamies 
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BOOK panics on the ſlighteſt alarm. It is faid that 


the cries, the aſpect, the painted viſage, and the 
long hair of the Spaniard were become objeQs of 
terror (c). 

Among the reformations which Scipis made to 
reſtore the vigour of the army, he cleared the camp 
of its unneceſſary followers, amongſt whom are 
mentioned women, merchants, and fortune-tell- 
ers; he reſtricted the quantity of baggage, reduced 
the furniture of the kitchen to the ſpit and the pan; 
and the tables of officers to plain food, roaſted or 
boiled. He Prohibited the uſe of bedſteads in 
camp, and ſet the example himſelf of fleeping on 
a ſtraw mat; likewiſe reſtrained the infantry from 
the uſe of horſes on the march, and oobged them to 
carry their own baggage. hs 

Though' poſſeſſed of ſuperior nenibiers, be de- 
clined a battle, and avoided every rout on which 
the enemy were prepared to receive him; took ad- 
vantage of a ſuperior addreſs in managing his re- 
ſources, and damped the ardour of a fierce people 

by flow operations; he laid waſte the country 

around them, and by degrees obliged them to re- 
tire within their own ramparts, and to conſume 
what was raiſed or provided within the- Circuit of 
their walls. | 

Scipio had been joined on his wasch to Numan- 
tia by Jugurtha, the grandſon of Maſſiniſſa, who, 
on this ſervice, made his firſt acquaintance with the 
Romans, and brought a reinforcement of twelve 
elephants, with 'a conſiderable body of horſe, of 


archers and ſlingers. At its arrival the army 


amounted to ſixty thouſand men. But Scipio did 
not attempt to ſtorm the town; he took a number 
of poſts which he ſucceſſively fortified,” and, by 
Joining them together, completed'a double line of 


circumvallation, equal in — to the walls 


(<) Florus. 
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which were oppoſed to him. He had his curtains, © M a Þ: 
his towers, his places of arms correſponding to +, 
thoſe of the place; and he eſtabliſhed an order of f 

| ſervice and a ſet of ſignals, in caſe of alarm by 
day or night, which reſembled more the precau- 
tions of an army, on its defence, than the opera- 
tions of a ſiege. His intention was to reduce the 
Numantians by famine, an operation of time, du- 
ring which, from ſo warlike a nation, he might be 
expoſed to ſurpriſe, or to the effects of deſpair. 

The place beſieged being at the confluence of 

rivers navigable with ſmall veſſels, which deſcend- 
ed with great rapidity on the ſtream, or which 
could with the. favour of proper winds, even re- A 
mount in the ſight of the enemy. The people, E |. 
for a while, procured ſome ſupplies by water. Num- # 
bers of them ſwimming with great addreſs, and 


diving at proper places, to avoid being ſeen by the 38 
beſiegers, ſtill paſſed through the lines, and pre- 1 
ſerved a communication with the country, until 1 
the rivers alſo were barred acroſs their channels by Ji 
timbers, that were armed with fword blades and 8. 


ſpikes of iron. | 
The Numantians were ſtill in hopes of ſuccour 
from their allies. - Five aged warriors undertook, 
each with his ſon for a ſecond, to paſs through the 
lines of the enemy, and to ſue for relief from the 
neighbouring nations. They ſucceeded by night 
in the firſt part of their attempt, cut down the Ro- 
man guard, threw the camp into ſome confuſion, 
and eſcaped” before the occaſion of the alarm was 
known. But their cauſe was become deſperate, 
and too likely to involve in certain ruin any friend 
who embraced it. Their ſuit, nevertheleſs, was 
attended to at Lutia, the head of a ſmall canton, 
forty miles from Numantia. 

The young men of this place took their reſolution 
in favour of the injured Numantians; but Scipio 
had notice of their intention time enough to pre- 
WE B noaggh My eee 
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Book vent its effect. He haſtened to the place, and, 


having accompliſhed this march of forty miles in 
eight hours, ſurpriſed the inhabitants, had four 
hundred young men delivered up to him, and 
ordered their right arms to be ſtruck off. By this 
dreadful act of ſeverity, he ſecured himſelf from 
any danger on that quarter, and impreſſed the 
other ſtates of that neighbourhood: with terror. 
The Numantians, in the mean time, were preſ- 
ſed with famine, and having no hopes of relief, ſent 
a deputation to try the clemency of their enemy, 
* What was once a happy late,” they ſaid, con- 
* tent with its own poſſeſſions, and ſecure in the 
% valour of its citizens, is now reduced to great 
& diſtreſs, for no other crime than that of having 
% maintained their freedom, and of having de- 
« fended their wives and childten. 
For you,” they continued, addreſſing them- 
ſelves to Scipio, who yourſelf are ſaid to-poſleſs 
„ ſo many virtues, it would become you to eſ- 
<« poulſe the cauſe of this injured nation, and pro- 
cure to them terms which they could with ho- 
„ nour prefer to their preſent diſtreſſes. Their 
expectations are moderate, for they have felt 


the reverſes of fortune. It is now in your pow- 


«er to receive their ſubmiſſion under any tolerable 


conditions, or to ſee them periſh in ſome act of 
&« deſpair, which may prove fatal to many of their 


* 


© enemies, as well as to themſelves.” 


Scipio replied, That he could not grant them 


any terms ; that they muſt ſurrender at diſcretion, 
Upon the return of this anſwer they reſumed 
their former obſtinacy, and held out until they 
had conſumed every article of proviſion within 
their walls; endeavoured to turn their ſhields and 
other utenſils of leather into food, devoured the 

dead bodies, and even preyed on each other. 
The end of this piteous ſcene is variouſly reported. 
By ſome it is ſaid, that, in the lait ſtage of Jeſper 
| the 
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the Numantians fallied forth to purchaſe'death by c H AYP. 


the ſlaughter of their enemies; that, in the execu- 


. 


non of this purpoſe, they for ſome time expoſed 


themſelves with the moſt frantic rage, till the great- 
er part being ſlain, a few returned into. the town, 
ſet fire to the houſes, and, with their wives and 
children, ; periſhed in the flames (d). "rs Oe 

By others it is ſaid, that they agreed to ſurren- 
der on a certain day, but that when this day came 
they begged for another ; alleging, that many of 
their - people, yet fond of liberty, had determined 


to die, and wiſhed for one day more, that they 
might the more deliberately execute their purpoſe. 


Such was the averſion to ſurrender at diſcretion, 
which the fear of captivity, and that of its ordinary 
conſequences among antient nations, had inſpired. 
The few of this high- minded people who ſurvived 
the effects of deſpair, falling into the enemy's 
hands, were {tripped of their arms. Fifty were re- 
ſerved, as a ſpecimen of the whole, to adorn the 
victor's triumph. The remainder were fold for 
flaves, and the walls of their ſtrong hold were le- 
velled with the ground. The priſoners, even after 
they had laid down their arms and ſubmitted to 
mercy, retained the feracity of their looks, and 
caſt on their victors ſuch glances of indignation 
and rage, as. ſtill kept the animoſity of enemies 
awake, and prevented the returns of pity. As 
theſe particulars ſtrongly mark the defects which 
fill ſubſiſted in the ſuppoſed law of war among 
antient nations, the reader will probably bear with 
the ſhock that is given to his feelings of compaſ- 
hon, for the ſake of the picture which it is neceſ- 
tary to give of the manners of the times. 

If we judge of Numantia from the reſiſtance it 
made to the Roman arms, it having been one of 
their moſt difficult conqueſts, we muſt conſider it 


d Oroſins, lib. v. e. 7. Florus, lib. ii. c 18, 
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BOOKas a ſtate of conſiderable power. Its reduction 


gave immediate reſpite from war in Spain. Scipio 
and Brutus returned nearly together from their pro- 
vinces in that country, and had their ſeparate tri- 
umphs in the ſame year. Sn Son 
Theſe operations againſt Numantia, Carthage, 
Macedonia, and Greece, were accompanied with a 
revolt of the ſlaves in Sicily, and with a number of 
other wars leſs conſiderable in Illyricum, Thrace, 
and Gaul. Of theſe the revolt of the ſlaves merits 
the greater attention, on account .of the view it 
gives of the ſtate of the countries now under the 
immediate juriſdiction of Rome. The ifland of 
Sicily having been the firſt acquiſition which the 
Romans made beyond the limits of Italy, had 
been for ſome time in a ſtate of domeſtic tranquil- 
lity, and undiſturbed by any foreign enemy. Its 
lands were become the property of Roman citi- 
zens, who here, as on their eſtates in Italy, culti- 
vated plantations to ſupply with corn, wine, and 
oil, the markets and granaries of Rome. The la- 
bour was performed by ſlaves. Theſe were led in 
chains to the fields, or confined in vaults and for- 
tified workhouſes at the feveral taſks' they were em- 
loyed to perform. As the proprietors of land 
had many reaſons to prefer the labour of ſlaves to 


| that of freemen, who were diſtracted by their poli- 


tical engagements, and ſubject to be called upon 
or preſſed into the military ſervice, the number of 
ſlaves continually increaſed. They were, for the 
moſt part, priſoners of war; and ſome of them 
being even of high rank, unuſed to ſubmiſſion, 
and animated with fierce paſſions of indignation 
and ſcorn, were ready upon every favourable op- 
portunity, to take arms againſt their maſters, and 
often to ſhake the ſtate itſelf with a ſtorm which was 
not foreſeen until it actually burſt. | 
About ten years after the deſtruction of Car- 
thage, and four years before that of ay 
PET) | = this 
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this injured claſs of men were incited to revolt c H a P. =» 
in Sicily by Eunus, a Syrian ſlave; who, at firſt, © Re 
under pretence of religion, and by the fame of 1 
miracles he was ſuppoſed to perform, tempted 
many to break from their bondage; traverſed the 
country, broke open the vaults and priſons in 
which his fellow - ſufferers were confined, and actu- 
ally aſſembled an army of ſeventy thouſand men. 
With this force, in four ſucceſſive campaigns, 
he made a proſperous war on the Roman Prætors, 
and often ſtormed the entrenchments of the Roman 
camp. | | | 
This leader, however, being ill- qualified to im- 
prove his victories, and having no concerted plan 
for the government or ſubſiſtence of his followers, 
in a country that was gradually ruined by their 
own devaſtations, was at length, by the caution 
and ſuperior conduct of Perperna, or Publius 
Rutilius, gradually circumſcribed. in his depreda- 
tions, defeated, and obliged to take refuge in En- 
na, a fortified place, where about twenty thouſand 
of his followers were put to the ſword, and the re- 
mainder, as an example to deter ſlaves from the 
commiſſion of a ſimilar offence, were nailed to the 
croſs near the moſt frequented highways, and in the 
moſt conſpicuous parts of the iſland. _ 
While the Roman armies were thus employed 
in the provinces, or on the frontier of their extenſive 
conqueſts, Italy itſelf had long enjoyed a perfect 
ſecurity, the lands were cultivated, and the country 
ſtocked with people, whether aliens or citizens, 
freemen or ſlaves. From about three hundred 
thouſand (e), which, in this period, were the ordina- 
ry return of the Cenſus, the citizens ſoon after aug- 
mented to above four hundred thouſand (e); and 


(e) Three hundred and twenty thouſand. - 
Y Four hundred and twenty-eight thouſand three hundred and forty- 


two. 8 


Scipio, 
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n © © KScipio, under whole inſpection as Cenſor this return 


was made, hearing the Crier repeat the prayer 
which was uſual at the cloſing of the rolls, That 
„the republic might increaſe in the numbers of its 
„people, and in the extent of its territory ;” bid 
him pray: that it might be preſerved, for it was al- 
ready. great enough. It is probable that, in the 
view of this ſagacious obſerver, the marks of cor- 
ruption already began to appear in the capital; and 
a tree, which fill continued for a century to make 
ſuch vigorous ſhoots. from its branches, already 
bore ſome marks of decay in its trunk. 

The offices of State, and the government of pro- 
vinces, to which thoſe who had filled them ſuc- 
ceeded, began to be coveted from avarice, as 
well as from ambition. Complaints of peculation 
and extortion, which were received about this time 
from Spain and Macedonia, pointed out the neceſ- 
fity of reſtraining ſuch oppreſſions, and ſuggeſted 
ſome penal laws, which were often, and in vain, 
amended and revivec. i 

An action was inſtituted in favour of the provin- 
ces, againft governors, or their attendants, who 
ſhould be accuſed of levying money without the 
authority of the State, and an ordinary juriſdiction 
was granted to one of the Prætors, to hear com- 
plaints on this ſubjeR. The penalty at firſt was 
no more than reftitution, and a pecuniary fine; 
— gradually extended to degradation, and 
exile. | 


Ne. 6044 Theſe reformations are dated in the time of the 
— dal war with Carthage, and are aſcribed to the mo- 


tundis. 


tion of Culpurnius Piſo, then one of the Tribunes. 


Queſtiones Before this time all juriſdiction in criminal matters 


per petuæ. 


belonged to the Tribunal of the People, and was 
exerciſed by themſelves in their collective capacity, 
or occaſionally delegated to a ſpecial commiſſion. 
Few crimes were yet defined by ſtatute, and ordi- 
nary courts of juſtice for the trial of them were " 

ye 
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et eſtabliſhed, In theſe circumſtances criminals c H A v. 
of ſtate had an opportunity not only to defend ., 
themſelves after a proſecution was commenc- | 
ed, but likewiſe to employ: intrigue, or exert 
their credit with the People, to prevent or evade a 
wide; o 2024.6 , «(hy 
To ſupply theſe defects, a liſt of ſtatutory crimes 
now began to be made, and an ordinary juriſdicti- 
on was eſtabliſhed. Beſides extortion in the pro- 
vinces, which had been defined by the law of Cul- 
purnius (g), murder, breach of faith, robbery, af- 
fault, poiſoning, inceſt, adultery, bribery, falſe 
judgment, fraud, perjury, Sc. were ſucceſlively 
joined to the liſt; and an ordinary juriſdiction for 
the trial of ſuch crimes was veſted in a jury of Se- 
nators, over whom the Prætor, with the title of Quæ- 
ſitor, preſided. OA) 1; B06 1201264 
The number of Prætors, correſponding to this 
and other growing exigencies of the State, was 


now augmented to fix; and theſe officers, though 
deſtined, as well as the Conſuls, to the command 14 
of armies and the government of provinces, began, oy 
during the term of their magiſtracy, to have full il 
occupation in the city. On this account it was not | 


till after the-expiration of the year for which they 
had been elected, that they drew lots for a pro- 3 9 
vince. A like policy was ſoon after adopted in the | #1 
deſtination of Conſuls, and all the other officers of b 
State, who, being ſuppoſed to have ſufficient occu- 

pation in Italy and Rome during the year of their 

appointment, were not deſtined io any foreign ſer- 

vice till that year was expired. | 

With theſe eſtabliſhments, calculated: to ſecure 

the functions of office, the ule of the ballot was in- 

troduced, firſt in elections, and afterwards in col- . 
lecting opinions of judges in the courts of juſ- 


g) Parricidium, vis publica, latrocinium, injuria, venificium, inceftns, 
adulterium; captæ pecuniz, corrupti judicii, falſi, perjurium. 
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B O o K tice (): a dangerous form of proceeding in con- 


ſtitutions tending to popular licence, and where 
juſtice is more likely to ſuffer from the unawed 
paſſions of the lower people, than from any im- 
proper influence of ſuperior rank; and where the 
authority of the wiſe, and the ſenſe of public 
ſhame, were ſo much required, as principal ſupports 
of government. F471 | 
An occaſion for the commiſſion of new crimes is 
frequently taken from the precautions which are 
employed againſt the old. From the facility with 
which criminal accuſations now. began to. be re- 
ceived, a new ſpecies of crime accordingly aroſe. 
Calumny and vexatious proſecutions commenced 
by diſappointed competitors againſt perſcns in pub- 
lic truſt, became ſo. frequent as to require the in- 
terpoſition of laws. On this account it was en- 
acted, upon the motion of Memmius, that all per- 
ſons in office, or appointed to command in the pro- 
vinces, might decline anſwering a criminal charge 
until the expiration of their term, or until their re- 
turn from the ſervice to which they were deſtin- 
ed (i); and perſons. of any denomination might 
have an action of calumny againſt the author of a 
falſe or groundleſs proſecution. Whoever was con- 
victed of this offence was to be branded in the face 

with the initials of his crime. 


By theſe eſtabliſhments the city of Rome, long | 


reſembling a mere military ſtation, made ſome 
progreſs in completing the ſyſtem and application 
of her laws. Literary productions, in ſome of 
their forms, particularly in the form of dramatic 
compoſitions, as hath been already obſerved, began 
to be known. The repreſentation of fables was 
firſt introduced under pretence of religion, and 
practiſed as a ſacred rite to avert the plague or ſome 


(5) Lex Gabinia Tabellaria. | | 
(i) Lex Memmia de reis peſtulandis, Lex Caflia Tabellaria. 


public 
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public calamity, This entertainment was fondly c u a P. 


received by the People, and therefore frequently 
preſented to them by the Ediles, who. had the 
charge of ſuch matters. Literature, however, in 
ſome of its leſs popular forms, was checked, as a 


ſource of corruption. In the year of Rome five u. c. 592. 


hundred and ninety-two, that is, about eight years 
after the reduction of Macedonia, the Roman Se- 
nate, upon a report from M. Pomponius, the Præ- 
tor, that the city was frequented by philoſophers and 
rhetoricians, reſolved that this officer, agreeably to 
his duty to the republic, ſhould take care to re- 
move all ſuch perſons in the manner his own judg- 
ment ſhould direct (&); and, in about ſix years 
after this date, an embaſſy having come from 
Athens, compoſed of ſcholars and rhetoricians, 
who drew the attention of the youth by the diſ- 
play of their talents, an uncommon diſpatch 
was given to their buſineſs, that they might not 
have any pretence for remaining too long in the 
os | SD | | ; 
A propoſal which was made during this period, 
to erect a theatre for the accommodation of the 
ſpectators at their public ſhews, was rejected with 
great indignation, as an attempt to corrupt the 
manners of the People. The materials which had 
been collected for this work were publicly ſold, 
and an edict, at the fame time, was publiſhed, 
that no one ſhould ever reſume this deſign, or at- 
tempt to place any bench or feat for the accom- 
modation of the ſpectators at any theatrical en- 
tertainment in the city, or within a mile of its 
walls (). It was thought an act of effeminacy, it 
ſeems, for the Roman People to be ſeated; and 
it is undoubtedly wiſe, in matters of ſmall mo- 
ment, however innocent, to forbid what is conſider- 


ed as an evil, and, in remitting eſtabliſhed ſeveri- 


(4) A. Gellius, lib, xv. c. 11. (!) Val. Maxim. lib. ii. c. 4. 
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BOOK ties, to let the opinion of innocence at leaſt precede 
the indulgence. I 8 
The ſumptuary laws already mentioned, reſpec. 
ing entertainments and houſehold expences, were, 
under the name of Didius, the perſon who propoſed 
the renewal of them, revived (m); and, with ſome 
alterations, extended to all the Roman citizens di(- 
perſed over Italy. 8 n 
Such was the antidote which the policy of that 
age provided, in the capital of a great empire, 
againſt luxury and the oſtentation of wealth; dif- 
tempers incident to proſperity itſelf, and not to be 
cured by partial remedies, They were by the 
Romans (who. knew better how to accompliſh the 
celebrated problem of Themiſtocles, in making 4 
ſmall flate a great one, than they knew how to ex- 
plain the effects of its greatneſs) commonly im- 
puted to ſome particular circumſtance, or acciden- 
tal event. To the ſpoils of Tarentum, they ſaid, 
and of Aſia (), to the deſtruction of our princi- 
pal rivals the Carthaginians; to the mighty ſhow 
of ſtatues, pictures, and coſtly furniture, which 
were brought by Mummius from Corinth, we 
owe this admiration of finery, and fo pre- 
vailing a paſſion for private as well as for public 
wealth. 1 
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In this manner they explained the effects of a 
progreſs which they themſelves had made in the 1 
acquiſition of ſo many provinces; in the grow- It 
ing ſecurity and riches. of a mighty city, from *. 
which all foreign alarms were far removed; and by 
to which the wealth of a great empire, either 90 
in the form of private fortune or of public trea- 2 
ſure, began to flow with a continued and increaſing in 
ſtream (o). . ; | 
; 5 Lex Didia. 7 ; . : Aa ” thi 
þ (n) Aſia primum yea luxuriam miſit in Italia, Plin. lib, xi. we 

(e) Liv. lib. xxxix. c. 6, Plin. lib. xxxvift c. . We 
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CHAP. IL 


Extent of the Roman Empire. — Political Character of 
its Head. Facility with which it continued to ad- 
vance.—Change of Character, political as well as 
moral.—Charafter of the People or Commons. 
Dangerous Humours likely to break out.—Appear- 
ance of Tiberius Eracchus.— His project to revive 
the Law of Licinius, —Interceſſion of the Tribune 
Ofavius.—The Republic divided — Diſputes in the 
Comitia, —Depoſition of the Tribune Ofavius.— 
Commiſſioners appointed for the Divifion of Lands. 
Tiberius Gratchus ſues to be re-elefted Tribune.— 
His Death. Immediate Conſequences. —Praceed- 
ings of Carbo. Embaſſy of Scipio. — Foreign 
Affairs. — Violence of the Commiſſioners. — Domaſtio 


Aairs. 


N the manner that has been ſummarily ſtated inc H a p. 
the preceding Chapters, the Romans completed II. 
their political eſtabliſnment, and made their firſt 

and their greateſt advances to empire, without de- 

parting from the policy by which they had been 
preſerved in the infancy of their power. They 

were become ſovereigns of Macedonia, Greece, 

Italy, part of Africa, Luſitania, and Spain; yet, we 
even in this pitch of greatneſs, made no diſtinction i 
between the civil and military departments, nor 144 
gave to any citizen an exemption from the public | 
ſervice. They did not deſpiſe any enemy, neither 
in the meaſures they took, nor in the exertions they ( 
made to reſiſt him: and as the fatal effects which 14 
they and all the other nations of the antient world i 
were long accuſtomed to expect from defeats, bi 
were no leſs than ſervitude or death, they did | 41 

| + not 
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B O o k not ſubmit to any enemy, in conſequence of any 
event, nor under the preſſure of any calamity 
whatever, „ 

Other nations were accuſtomed to riſe on victo. 
ries, and to fink under defeats; to become inſolent 
or mean with the tide of their fortunes. The Ro- 
mans alone were moderate in proſperity, and arro- 
gant when their enemies expected to force their 
ſubmiſſion. | | 
Other nations, when in diſtreſs, could weigh 
their ſufferings againſt the conceſſions which they 
were required to make; and, among the evils to 
which they were expoſed, preferred what appeared 
to be the leaſt. The Romans alone ſpurned the 
advances of a victorious enemy; were not to be 
moved by ſufferings; and, though they cautiouſly 
avoided difficulties that were likely to ſurpaſs their 
ſtrength, did not allow it to be ſuppoſed that they 
were governed by fear in any cafe whatever. 
They willingly treated with the vanquiſhed, and 
were ready to grant the moſt liberal terms when 
the conceſſion could not be imputed to weakneſs or 
fear. By ſuch free and unforced conceſſions, in- 
deed, they eſtabliſhed a reputation for generoſity, 
which contributed, no leſs than their valour, to ſe- 
cure 'the dominion they acquired, | 

With the ſame inſinuating titles of allies or pro- 
tectors, by which they had, in the infant ſtate of 
their policy, brought all the cantons of Latium to 
follow their ſtandard; they continued to take the 
aſcendant over nations whom they could not have 
otherwiſe ſubdued. But as they were liberal in 
their friendſhips, ſo, after repeated provocations 
ſeemed to juſtify a different conduct, they were 
terrible in their reſentments, and took ample 

compenſation for the favours they had formerly 

beſtowed. "41 As 
By their famous maxim in war already menti- 
oned, That the ſubmiſſive were to be ſpared, _ 
| tne 
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OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


them, in every quarrel, to conquer or to .periſh; 
and, when theſe were the alternatives propoſed by 


them, other nations were intitled to conſider them 


as common enemies. No State has a right to 
make the ſubmiſſion of mankind a neceſſary con- 
dition to its own preſervation ; nor are many States 


293 
the proud to be humbled, it became neceſſary forc H A p. 


II. 


qualified to ſupport ſuch pretenſions. Some part 


of this political character, however, is neceſſary to 


the ſafety, as well as to the advancement of nati- 
ons. No free State or Republic is ſafe under any 
other government or defence, than that of its own 
citizens. No nation is ſafe that permits any ally 
to ſuffer by having eſpouſed its cauſe, or that al- 
lows itſelf to be driven, by defeats or misfor- 
tunes, into a ſurrender of any material part of its 
rights. 5 | 

The meaſure of the Roman conqueſts, in the 
beginning of the ſeventh century of Rome, though 
great, was yet far from being full; and the Peo- 
ple had not hitherto relaxed the induſtry, nor cool- 


ed in the ardour with which proſperous nations ad- 


vance, but which they frequently remit in the 
height of their attainments and of their power. 

The conſtitution of the commonwealth ſtill af- 
forded a plentiful nurſery of men for both the ci- 


cordingly continued for ſome time to advance 
with a quick pace in the career of their conqueſts. 
They ſubdued mighty kingdoms with as great, or 
greater facility, than that with which they had for- 
merly conquered villages and ſingle fields. 


But the enlargement of their territory, and the 


ſucceſs of their arms abroad, became the ſources of 
a ruinous corruption at home. The wealth of pro- 
vinces began to flow into the city, and filled the 
coffers of private citizens, as well as thoſe of the 
commonwealth. The offices of State and the 
command of armies were become lucrative as well 


as 


vil and military departments; and this People ac- 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


B O © & as honourable, and were coveted on the former 


account. In the State itſelf the governing and the 
governed felt ſeparate intereſts, and were at vari- 
ance, from motives of avarice, as well as am- 
bition ; and, inſtead of the parties who formerly 
ſtrove for diſtinction, and for the palm of merit in 
the ſervice of the commonwealth, factions aroſe, 
who contended for the greateſt ſhare of its ſpoils, 
and who facrificed the public to their party-attach- 
ments and animoſities. 

Two hundred and thirty years had elapſed fince 
the animoſities of Patrician and Plebeian were ex- 
tinguiſhed by the equal participation of public ho- 
nours. This diſtinction itſelf was in a great mea- 
ſure obliterated, and gave way to a new one, 
which, under the denominations of Nobles and 
Commons, or Illuſtrious and Obſcure, without in- 
volving any legal diſparity of privileges, gave riſe 
to an ariſtocracy, which was partly hereditary, 
founded in the repeated ſucceſſion to honours in 
the ſame family; and partly perſonal, founded in 
the habits of high ſtation, and in the advantages 
of education, ſuch as never fail to diſtinguiſh 
the conditions of men in every great and proſper- 


ous ſtate. | 


Theſe circumſtances conferred a power on the 
Nobles, which, though leſs invidious, was not leſs 
real than that which had been poſſeſſed by the an- 
cient Patricians. The exerciſe of this power was 
lodged with the Senate, a body which, though by 
the emulation of its members, too much diſpoſed 
to war, and ambitious of conqueſt, was probably 
never ſurpaſſed in magnanimity, ability, or in ſtea- 
dineſs, by any council of ſtate whatever. | 

The People had ſubmitted to the Senate, as 
poſſeſſed of an authority which was founded in the 
prevailing opinion of their ſuperior worth; and 
even the moſt aſpiring of the Commons allowed 
ihemſelves to be governed by an order of men, 

amongſt 


*. 
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amongſt whom they themſelves, by proper efforts c H a fp. 
and ſuitable merit, might hope to aſcend. The, . 
examples of preferment, and the riſe of individu- 
als, from the loweſt to the higheſt ranks of the 
commonwealth, though for the moſt part received 
with ſome degree of jealouſy by thoſe who were 
already in poſſeſſion of the higher condition, were 
nevertheleſs frequent, and extinguiſhed all a 
pearance of an excluſive pretenſion to the ho- 
nours of the State, in any order or claſs of the 
People. * | „ 
The Knights, or the Equeſtrian order, being 
perſons poſſeſſed of eſtates or effects of a certain 
valuation (a), formed between the Senate and the 
People an intermediate rank, who, in conſequence 
of their having a capital, and being lefs. engaged 
than the Senators in affairs of State, became traders, 
contractors, farmers of the revenue, and conſtituted 
a ſpecies of moneyed intereſt in the city, and in the 
Provinces. ; | | 
Such, during the latter part of the period of 
which the events have been already related, was 
the diſtribution of rank in this commonwealtu. But 
circumſtances which appear to be fixed in the poli- 
tical ſtate of nations, are often no more than a paſ- 
ſage in the ſhifting of ſcenes, or a tranſition from 
that which a people have been, to what they are 
about to become. The Nobles began to avail 
themſelves of the high authority and advantages of 
their ſtation, and to accumulate property as well 
as honours. The country began to be occupied 
with their plantations and their flaves. The num- 
ber of great landed eſtates, and the multiplication 
of ſlaves, kept pace together. This manner of 
ſtocking plantations was neceſſary or expedient in 
the circumſtances of the Romans: for if the Ro- 
man citizen, who poſſeſſed ſo much conſequence 


(a) 400,000 Roman money, ar about 3,000 l. 
in 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


BOO Kin his military and political capacity, had been 


willing to become a hireling and a ſervant, yet it 
was not the intereſt of maſters to entruſt their af- 
fairs. to perſons who were liable to be preſſed into 
the legions, or who were ſo often called away to 
the comitia and aſſemblies of the People. 

Citizens contended for offices in the State as the 
road to lucrative appointments abroad; and when 
they had obtained this end, and had reigned for a 
while in ſome province, they brought back from 
their governments a profuſion of wealth ill acquir- 
ed, and the habit of arbitrary and uncontrouled 
command. When diſappointed in the purſuits of 
fortune abroad, they became the leaders of dan- 
gerous factions at home; or when ſuddenly poſ- 
ſeſſed of great wealth, they became the agents 
of corruption to diſſeminate idleneſs, and the 
love of ruinous amuſements, in the minds of the 
People. 3 
The ſecluſion of the Equeſtrian order from the 
purſuit of political emolument or honour, and 
the opportunities they had, by contracts and 
by farming the revenue, to improve their for- 
tunes in a different way, confirmed them in the 
habits of trade, and the attention to lucrative con- 
ſiderations. 

The city was gradually crowded with a popu- 


lace, who, tempted with the cheap or gratuitous 


diſtribution of corn, by the frequency of public 


ſhews, by the conſequence they enjoyed as mem- 


bers of the popular aſſemblies, or perhaps diſlodg- 
ed from the country by the engroſſers of land, and 


the preference which was given to the labour of 
ſlaves over that of freemen, flocked from the co- 
lonies and municipal towns to reſide at Rome. 
There they were corrupted by idleneſs and 
indigence, and the order itſelf was continually 


N by the frequent acceſſion of emancipated 
flaves, 
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The Romans, who were become fo jealous of c H Ar. 


their prerogative as citizens, had no other way of * 
Tſpoling of a ſlave, who had obtained his Redo, —ů—ů 
than by placing him on the rolls of the People; 
and from this quarter accordingly the numbers of 
the People were chiefly recruited. The emanci- 
pated ſlave took the name of his maſter, became a 
client, and a retainer of his family ; and at funerals 
and other ſolemnities, where the pomp was diſtin- 
guiſned by the number of attendants, made a part 
of the retinue. This claſs of men accordingly re- 
ceived continual additions, from the vanity or 
weakneſs of thoſe who choſe to change their ſlaves 
into dependent citizens; and numbers who had 
been conducted to Rome as captives, or who had 
been purchaſed in Aſia or Greece, at a price pro- 
portioned to the pleaſurable arts they poſſeſſed, be- 
came an acceſſion to that turbulent populace, who, 
in the quality of Roman citizens, tyrannized in 
their turn, over the maſters of the world, and 
wrecked on the conquerors of ſo many nations the 
evils which they themſelves had fo freely inflicted 
on mankind (b). 

Citizens of this extraction could not for ages ar- 
rive at any places of truſt, in which they could, by 
their perſonal defects, injure the commonwealth ; 
but they increaſed, by their numbers and their 
vices, the weight of that dreg, which, in great and 
proſperous cities, ever ſinks, by the tendency of | {is 
vice and miſconduct, to the loweſt condition. „ 
They became a part of that faction who are ever. 
actuated by envy to their ſuperiors, by mercenary 
views, or by abject fear; who are ever ready to 
eſpouſe the cauſe of any leader againſt the re- 
ſtraints of public order; diſpoſed to vilify the 
more reſpectable ranks of men; and by their in- 
difference on the ſubjects of juſtice or honour, 


(5 velleius, lib. ii. c. 4. 
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THE PROGRESS AND "TERMINATION 


r O o x to fruſtrate every principle that may be employed 


for the government of mankind, beſides fear and 
compulſion. | ä 
Although citizens of this deſcription were yet 
far from being the majority at Rome, yet it is pro- 
bable that they were in numbers ſufficient to con- 
taminate the whole body of the People; and, if 
enrolled promiſcuouſly in all the tribes, might have 
had great weight in turning the ſcale of political 
councils. This effect, however, was happily pre- 
vented by the wiſe precaution which the Cenſors 
had taken to confine all citizens of mean or ſlaviſh 
extraction to four of the Tribes. Theſe were called 
the Tribes of the City, and formed but a ſmall pro- 
portion of the whole (c). 

Notwithſtanding this precaution, we muſt ſup- 


poſe them to have been very improper parties in 


the participation of ſovereignty, and likely enough 
to diſturb the place of aſſembly with diſorders and 
tumults. | 

While the State was advancing to the ſove- 


reignty of Italy, and while the territories ſucceſ- 


fively acquired were cleared for the reception of 
Roman citizens, by the reduction and captivity of 
the natives, there was an outlet for the redundancy 
of this growing populace, and its overflowings were 
accordingly diſperſed over Italy, from Rhegium to 
Aquileia, in about ſeventy colonies. But the coun- 
try being now completely ſettled, and the property 
of its inhabitants eſtabliſned, it was no longer poſ- 
ſible to provide for the indigent citizens in this 
manner; and the practice of ſettling new colonies, 
which had been fo uſeful in planting, and ſecuring 
the conqueſts which were made 1n Italy, had not 


yet been extended beyond this country, nor em- 


(c) Liv. lib. ix. c. 46. When this precaution was taken by Fabio 
Maximus, the Tribes amounted to thirty-one, See the ſucceſſive add!!'- 
ons by which the Tribes were brought up to this number, Liv. lib, vi. c. 5 
4ib. vii. c. 15. lib. viii. c. 17. lid. ix. c. 20. 
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loyed as the means of ſecuring any of the pro- c H A r. 
vinces lately acquired. Mere colonization, indeed, *. 


would have been an improper and inadequate mea- 
ſure for this purpoſe ; and in time of the republic 
never was, in any conſiderable degree, extended 
1 05 ſea. The provinces were placed under 
mi 
ſubmiſſion by bodies of regular troops. Roman 
citizens had little inclination to remove their habi- 
tations beyond the limits of Italy; and if they had, 
would have been unable, in the mere capacity of 
civil corporations and pacific ſettlements, to carry 
into execution the exactions of a government which 
they themſelves now become inhabitants and pro- 
prietors of land in thoſe provinces, would have 
ſoon been intereſted to oppoſe: for theſe reaſons, 
although the Roman territory was greatly extend- 
ed, the reſources of the poorer citizens were dimi- 
niſned. The former diſcharge for many dangerous 
humours that were found to ariſe among them, was 
in ſome meaſure ſhut up, and theſe humours began 
to regorge on the State. 

While the inferior people at Rome ſunk in their 
characters, or were debated by the circumſtances 
we have mentioned, the ſuperior ranks, by their 
application to affairs of State, by their education, 
by the ideas of high birth and family diſtinction, 
by the ſuperiority of fortune, began to riſe in 
their eſtimation, in their pretenſions, and in 
their power; and they entertained ſome de- 
gree of contempt for perſons, whom the laws till 
required them to admit as their fellow-citizens and 
equals. _ | 

In this diſpoſition of parties ſo dangerous in a 
commonwealth, and amidſt materials fo likely to 
catch the flame, ſome ſparks were thrown that ſoon 
kindled up anew all the popular animoſities which 
ſeemed to have been fo long extinguiſhed. We 
have been carried, in the preceding narration, by 

the 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


BOOK the ſeries of events, ſomewhat beyond the date of 
u. tranſactions that come now to be related. While 
| Scipio was employed in the ſiege of Numantia, 


and while the Roman officers in Sicily were yet 
unable to reduce the revolted ſlaves, Tiberius 
Gracchus, born of a Plebeian family, but enno- 
bled by the honours of his father, by his deſcent 
on the ſide of his mother from the firſt Scipio Afti- 
canus, and by his alliance with the ſecond Scipio, 
who had married his ſiſter, being now Tribune of 
the People, and poſſeſſed of all the accompliſh- 
ments required in a popular leader, great ardour, 


reſolution, and eloquence, formed a project in it- 


ſelf extremely alarming, and in its conſequences 
dangerous to the peace of the republic. 

Like other young men of high pretenſions at 
Rome, Tiberius Gracchus had begun his military 
ſervice at the uſual age, had ſerved with reputation 
under his brother-in-law, Scipio, at the ſiege of 
Carthage, afterwards as Queſtor, under Mancinus 


in Spain, where the credit of his father, well known 


in that province, pointed him out to the natives as 
the only perſon with whom they would negociate 
in the treaty that enſued. The diſgrace he incur- 
red in this tranſaction, gave him a diſtaſte to the 
military ſervice, and to foreign affairs. When he 
was called to account for it, the ſeverity he expe- 


rienced from the Senate, and the protection he ob- 


tained from the People, filled his breaſt with an 


animoſity to the one, and a prepoſſeſſion in favour 
of the other (4). | | | 
Actuated by theſe diſpoſitions, or by an idea 


not uncommon to enthuſiaſtic minds, that the un- 


equal diſtribution of property, ſo favourable to the 
rich, is an injury to the poor; he now propoſed in 
part to remedy or to mitigate this ſuppoſed evil, 
by reviving the celebrated law of Licinius, by 


(d) Cicero de Claris Oratoribus, c. 27, 


which 
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which Roman citizens had been reſtrained from e H Ar. 
accumulating eſtates in land above the value of 
five hundred jugera (e), or from having more than 
one hundred of the larger cattle, and five hundred 
of the leſſer. | 

In his travels through Italy, he faid, he had ob- 
ſerved. that the Property of land was beginning to 
be engroſſed by a few of the nobles, and that the 
country was entirely occupied by ſlaves to the ex- 
cluſion of freemen: that the race of Roman citi- 
zens would ſoon be extinct (f), if proper ſettle- 
ments were not provided to enable the poor to 
ſupport their families, and to educate their chil- 
dren; and he alleged, that if eſtates in land 
were reduced to the meaſure preſcribed by law, 
the ſurplus left would then be ſufficient for this 
purpoſe. f | 3 
Being determined, however, as much as poſſi- 
ble, to prevent the oppoſition of the Nobles, and 
to reconcile the intereſt of both parties to his 
ſcheme, he propoſed to make ſome abatements in 
the rigour of the Licinian law, allowing every fa- 
mily, holding five hundred jugera in right of the 
father, to hold half as much in the right of every 
unemancipated ſon; and propoſed, that every 
perſon who ſhould ſuffer any diminution of his 
property in conſequence of the intended reform, 
ſhould have compenſation made to him; and that 
the ſum neceſſary for this purpofe ſhould be iſſued 
from the treaſury, 

In this manner he ſet out with an appearance of 
moderation, acting in concert with ſome leading 
men in the State and members of the Senate, ſuch 
as Appius Claudius, whoſe daughter he had mar- 
ried, a Senator of the family of Crafſus, who was 
then at the head of the prieſthood, and Mutius 
Scævola, the Conſul. | | 
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(e) Little more than half as many acres. 
(f) Pivtarch in Tib. Gracth. 
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ru PROGRESS AND, TERMINATION 


BOOK To complete the intended reformation, and to 
w prevent for the future the accumulation of eſtates 


in land, the ſale or commerce of land was from 
thenceforward to be prohibited; and three com- 


miſſioners were to be annually named, to en- 
ſure the execution and regular obſervance of this 


law. | | 
This project, however plauſible, it is probable, 
was extremely unſeaſonable, and ill ſuited to the 
ſtate of the commonwealth. The law of Licinius 


had paſſed in the year of Rome three hundred and 


ſeventy-ſeven, no more than fourteen years after 


the city was reſtored from its deſtruction by the 
Gauls, and about two hundred and fifty years be- 


fore this date; and though properly. ſuited to a 
ſmall republic, and even neceſſary to preerve a 
democracy, was, in that condition of the People, 
received with difficulty, and was ſoon treſpaſſed 
upon even by the perſon himſelf on whoſe ſuggeſ- 
tion it had been moved and obtained : that it was 
become obſolete, and gone into diſuſe, appeared 
from the abuſes. which were now complained of, 
and to which its renewal was propoſed as a re- 
medy. It was become in a great meaſure imprac- 
ticable, and even dangerous in the preſent ſtate of 


the republic. The diſfinctions of poor and rich are 


as neceſſary in States of conſiderable extent, as la- 
bour and good government. The poor are deſ- 
tined to labour, and the rich, by the advantages 
of education, independence, and leiſure, are qua- 
lified for ſuperiar ſtations. The empire was now 
greatly extended, and owed its ſafety and the or- 
der of its government to a reſpectable ariſtocracy, 
founded on the poſſeſſion of fortune, as well as 
perſonal qualities and public honours. The rich 
were not, without ſome violent convulſion, to be 
ſtript of eſtates which they themſelves had bought, 
or which they had inherited from their anceſtors, 
The poor were not qualified at once to be raiſed 


to 
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to a ſtate of equality with perſons inured to a betterc u a r. 
condition. The project ſeemed to be as ruinous to 
2 — oy fs — , » n — — 
government as it was to the ſecurity of property, 

and tended to place the members of the common- 
wealth, by one raſh and precipitate ſtep, in ſitu- 

ations in. which they were not at all qualitied to 


hero ns: pe 

For theſe reaſons, as well as from motives of 
private intereſt affecting the majority of the nobles, 
the project of Tiberius was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by 
the Senate; and from motives of envy, intereſt, 
or miſtaken zeal for juſtice, as warmly ſupported 
by the oppoſite party. At the ſeveral aſſemblies 
of the People which were called to deliberate on 
this. ſubject, Tiberius, exalting the characters of 
freemen contraſted with ſlaves, diſplayed the copi- 
ous and pathetic eloquence in which he excelled. 
All the free inhabitants, of Italy were Romans, or 
nearly allied to this people. He, obſerved how 
much, being ſupplanted by the ſlaves of the rich, 
they were diminiſhed in their numbers. He in- 
veighed againſt the practice of employing ſlaves, a 
claſs of men that bring perpetual danger, without 
any addition of ſtrength to the public, and who are 
ever ready to break forth in deſperate inſurrections, 
as they had then actually done in Sicily, where 
they ſtill occupied the Roman arms in a tedious and 
_ In declaiming on the mortifications and hard- 
ſhips, of the indigent citizen, he had recourſe to the 
arguments commonly advanced to explode the in- 
equalities. of mankind. Every wild beaſt,” he 
laid, 4% in this happy land has a cover or place of 
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retreat. But many valiant and reſpectable citi- + 
* zens, who have expoſed their lives, and who | 


have | ſhed their blood in the ſervice of their 4 
* country, have not a home to which they may re- 1 
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(2) Appian. de Bell. Civ, 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


They wander Win thi wives and their 


u. 4 children, 2 of every poſſeſſion, but that of the 


Y —« air and the 


ight. To ſuch; men the common 


military exhortation, 70 fight for the tombs 'of their 
* fathers, and for the altars of their houſehold gods, 


« 1s a mockery and a lie. 


They have no altars; 


% they have no monuments. They fight and they 
« die to augment the eſtates, and to pamper' the 


e Juxu 


of a few wealthy citizens, who have en- 


« groſſed all the riches of the commonwealth! As 
e citizens of Rome, they are intitled the maſters 4 
* the world, but poſſeſs not a foot of carth on whic 
72 ey may reſt (h).” % 


& 


4c 
vc 
cc 


He AJ. a whether it were not able to 
WW what was public to public uſes? whether 
reeman were not preferable to a ſlave, a brave 
man to a coward, and a fellow- citizen to a ſtran- 
er? He expatiated on the fortune, and ſtated 
the future proſpects of the republic. Much,” 


he faid, © ſhe' had acquired,' and had yet more to 


& 


* acquire : that the People, by their decifion in the 
preſent queſtion were to determine, whether 
they were, by multiplying their numbers, to en- 

creaſe their ſtrength, and be in a condition to con- 
quer what yet remained of the world? or, by 
ſuffering the reſources of the whole People to get 


into the hands of a few, they were to permit 


their numbers to decline, and to become unable, 
againſt nations envious and jealous of their pow- 
er, even to maintain the ground they already had 
gained? 

He exhorted the preſent proprietors of land, 
whom the law of diviſion might affect, not to 
withhold, for the fake of a trifling intereſt to 
themſelves, fo great an advantage from their 
country. He bade them conſider whether they 


would not, by the ſecure poſſeſſion of five hun- 


( Plutarch. ia Vit. Tib. ell 


« dred 
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4 dred jugers, and of half as much to each of N A f. 
« their children, be ſufficiently rewarded for 3 
6 conceſſions now required in behalf of the pub 
« lic z put them in mind that riches were merely 
* comparative ; and that, in reſpect to this advan- 
6s tage, they were ſtill to remain in the firſt rank of 
6 their fellow - citizens (“. og 
By theſe and ſimilar arguments he endeavoured 
to obtain the conſent of one party, and to inflame 
the zeal of the other. But when he came to pro- 
po that the law ſhould be read, he found that 
is opponents had availed themſelves of their uſual 
defence; had procured M. Octavius, one of his 
oyn colleagues, to interpoſe with his negative, 
and to forbid any ſarther 3 in the bufineſs. 
Here, according to the forms of the conſtitution, 
tis matter ſnould have dropped. The Tribunes 
were inſtituted to defend their own party, not to 34 
attack their opponents; and to prevent, not to 1 
promote innovations. Every wr Fribune had a 1% 
negative on the whole. But Tiberius, thus ſud- 4M 
denly ſtopped in his career, became the more im- 
petuous and confirmed in his: purpoſe. Having 
adjourned the aſſembly to another day, he pre- WW 
pared a motion more violent than the former, in | 4 i | 
which he eraſed all the clauſes by which he had en- | 
| deavoured to foften the hardſhips likely to fall on | 
the rich. He propoſed, that, without expecting 
5 any compenſation, they ſhould abſolutely cede 
| the ſurplus of their poſſeſſions, as being obtained 
by fraud and injuſtice. 
In this time of ſuſpence, the controverſy began 
to divide the colonies and free-cities of Italy, and 
va warmly agitated wherever the citizens had ex- 
: tended their property. The rich and the poor 
7 took oppoſite ſides. T hey collected their argu- | 8 1 
2 ments, and they muſtered their ſtrength, The firſt 4 


| (/) Appian. de Bell. Civ, 2 | 43M 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


B O o k had recourſe to the topics which are commonly em- 
n. 


ployed on the fide of preſcription, urging that, 
in ſome caſes, they had poſſeſſed their eſtates from 


time immemorial; and that the lands they poſſeſſed 


were become valuable, only in conſequence of the 


induſtry and labour which they themſelves had em- 


erer to improve them; that, in other caſes, they 


; ad actually bought their eſtates . that the. public 


faith, under which they were ſuffered to purchaſe, 


was now engaged to protect and ſecure their poſ- 


ſeſſion: that, in reliance! on this faith, they had 
erected, on theſe lands, the ſepulchres of their 
fathers; they had pledged them for the dowries of 


their wives and the portions of their children, and 


mortgaged them as ſecurity: for the debts they had 
contracted: that a law regulating or limiting the 
farther encreaſe or accumulation of property might 
be ſuffered; but that a law, having à retroſpect, 
and operating in violation of the rights, and to the 


ruin of fo many families, was altogether unjuſt, 


and even impracticable in the execution. 
The poor, on the contrary, pleaded: their own 
indigence and their merits; urged that they were 
no longer in a capacity to fill the ſtation of Roman 
eitizens or of freemen, nor in a condition to ſettle fa- 
milies or to rear children, the future hopes of the 
commonwealth: that no private perſon could plead 
immemorial poſſeſſion of lands 'which had been 


acquired for the public. They enumerated the 


wars which they themſelves, or their anceſtors, had 
maintained in the conqueſt of thofe lands. They 
concluded, that every citizen was entitled to his 
ſhare of the public conqueſts; and that the argu- 
ments which were urged to ſupport the poſleſſions 
of the nobles, only tended to ſnew how preſump- 
tuous and inſolent ſuch uſurpations, if fuffered to 
remain, were likely to become 
This mode of reaſoning appears plauſible ; but 
it is dangerous to adopt by halves even _ 1 


6 
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ſelf. If it were reaſonable that every Roman citi-c HAP. 


zen ſhould have an equal ſhare of the conquered 
lands, it was ſtill more reaſonable; that tlie origi- 
nal proprietors, from whom thoſe lands had been 
unjuſtly taken, ſhould have them reſtored If, 
in this, the maxims of reaſon and juſtice had been 
obſerved, Rome would have ſtill been a ſmall 
community, and might have acted with ſafety on 
the principles of equality which are ſuited to a 
ſmall republic. But the Romans, becoming ſo- 
vereigns of a great and extenſive territory, muſt 
adopt the diſparities, and ſubmit to the ſubordina- 
tions, which mankind univerſally have found na- 
tural, and even neceſſary, to their government in 
ſuch ſituations. } | 


II. 
: 24 


Multitudes of people from all parts of Italy, | 


ſome earneſtly defirous to have the law enacted; 


others to have it ſet aſide, crowded to Rome to 
attend the decifion of the queſtion ; and Gracchus, 


without dropping his intention, as uſual; upon the 
negative of his colleague, only bethought himſelf 
how he might ſurmount; or remove this. obſtruc- 


e en ett e 
Having hitherto lived in perſonal intimacy witli 

Octavius, he tried to gain him in private; and 

having failed in this attempt, he entered into ex- 


poſtulations with him, in preſence of the public aſ- 


ſembly; deſired to know, whether he feared to 
have his own eſtate impaired by the effects of the 
law; for, if ſo, he offered to indemnify him fully 


in whatever he might ſuffer by the execution of it: 
and being ſtill unable to-ſhake his colleague, who 


was ſupported by the countenance of the Senate 
and the higlier ranks of men in the State, he de- 


termined to try the force of his Tribunitian pow- 
ers to compel him, laid the State itſelf under a ge- 


neral interdict, ſealed up the doors of the treaſury, 


ſuſpended the proceedings in the courts of the Præ- 
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do x tors, and put a ſtop to all the functions of office in. 


die city. 


All the nobility and ſuperior claſs of the People 
went into mourning. Tiberius, in his turn, en- 


deavoured to alarm the paſſions of his party; and 


believing, or 2 to believe, that he him- 
anger of being aſſaſſinated, had a 

number of perſons with arms to defend his perſon. 
While the city was in this ſtate of ſuſpence and 
confuſion, the Tribes were again aſſembled, and 
Tiberius, in defiance of the negative of his col- 


league, was proceeding to call the votes, when 


many of the People, alarmed by this intended 
violation of the ſacred law, crowded in before the 
Tribe that was moving to ballot, and ſeized the 
urns. A great tumult was likely to ariſe. The 

ular party, being moſt numerous, were crowd- 
ing around their leader, when two Senators, Man- 


tius and Fulvius, both of conſular dignity, fell at 


his feet, embraced his knees, and beſeeched him 
not to proceed. Overcome with the reſpec that 
was due to perſons of this rank, and with the ſenſe 
of ſome impending calamity, he aſked, What they 
would have him to do? The caſe,” they ſaid, © is 
too arduous for us to decide; refer it to the Se- 

nate, and await their decree.” | TE 
Proceedings were accordingly ſuſpended until 
the Senate had met, and declared a reſolution not 
to confirm the law. Gracchus reſumed the ſub- 
ject with the People, being determined either to 
remove, or to ſlight the negative of his colleague. 
He propoſed, that either the refractory Tribune, 
or himſelf, ſhould be immediately ſtript of his 
dignity. He defired that Octavius ſhould put the 
queſtion firſt, Whether Tiberius Gracchus ſhould 
be degraded? This being declined as irregular and 
vain, he declared his intention to move in the al- 
ſembly, on the following day, That Octavius 
ſhould be diveſted of the character of 8 : 
1tNerio 
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Hitherto all parties had proceeded agreeably toc HAP, 
I. 


the laws and conſtitution of the commonwealth; 


ever authority, was equally ſubverſive of both. 
The perſon and dignity of Tribunes, in order that 
they might be ſecure from violence, whether of- 
fered by any private perſon, public magiſtrate, or 
even by the People themſelves, were guarded by 


the moſt ſacred vows. Their perſons, therefore, 


during the continuance of their office, were ſacred; 


{ long their character was indelible, and, without 


their own conſent, they could not be removed by 


any power whatever. 


The aſſembly, however, being met in conſe- 


- quence of this alarming adjournment, Tiberius re- 


newed his prayer to Octavius to withdraw his ne- 
gative; but not prevailing ia this requeſt, the Tribes 
were directed to proceed. The votes of ſeventeen 
were already given to degrade. In taking thoſe of 
the eighteenth, which would have made a majo- 
rity, the Tribunes made a pauſe, while Tiberius 
embraced his colleague, and, with a voice to be 
heard by the multitude of the People, beſeeched 
him to ſpare himſelf the indignity, and others the 


_ regret, of fo ſevere, though neceſſary, a meaſure. 


Octavius ſhook: but, obſerving the Senators who 
were preſent, recovered his reſolution, and bid 
Tiberius proceed as he thought proper. The votes 
of the majority were accordingly declared, and 
Octavius, reduced to a private ſtation, was drag- 


ged from the Tribunes bench, and expoſed to the 


rage of the populace. Attempts were made on 
his life, and a faithful ſlave, that endeavoured to 
fave him, was dangerouſly wounded ; but a num- 
ber of the more reſpectable citizens interpoſed, and 


Tiberius himſelf was active in favouring his eſ- 


This obſtacle being removed, the act ſo long , Sem- 
depending, for making a more equal diviſion of proaia. 


lands, 


7 . — 


but this motion, to degrade a Tribune, by what- 
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Bo Q K lands, was paſled ; and three commiſſioners, Tibe. 


rius Gracchus, Appius Claudius, his father-in-law, 
and bis brother, Caius Gracchus, then a Youth 
* King under Publius Scipio at the ſiege of Nu- 
mantia, were named to carry the law into execu. 
tion. 

This act, as it concerned the intereſt of almoſt 
every inhabitant of Italy, immediately raiſed a 
great ferment in every part of the country. Per- 
ſons holding conſiderable eftates in land were alarm- 

dfor their property. The poor were elated with the 
6a of becoming ſuddenly rich. If there was a 
middling claſs not to be greatly affected in their 
own ſituation, they ſtill trembled for the effects of 
a conteſt between ſuch parties. The Senate en- 
deavoured to delay the execution of the law, with- 
held the uſual aids and appointments given to the 
gommiſſioners of the People in the ordinary admi- 
nitration of public truſts, and waited for a fit op- 
N to ſuppreſs entirely this hazardous project. 

arties looked on each other with a gloomy and 
ſuſpicious filence. A perſon who had been active 
in procuring the Agrarian Law, having died 1n 


this critical juncture, his death was alleged to be 


the effect of poiſon adminiſtered by the oppoſite 
party. Numbers of the people, to countenance a 
report to this purpoſe, went into mourning ; even 
Gracchus, affecting to believe a like deſign to be 
forming againſt himſelf, appeared, with his children 
and their mother, as ſuppliants i in the ſtreets, and 
implored the protection of the People. Still more 
to intereſt their paſſions in his ſafety, he publiſhed 
a liſt of the acts which he then had in view, all 
tending to gratify the People, or to mortify the Se. 
nate. Attalus, king of Pergamus, having, about 
this time, bequeathed: his dominions and his trea- 
ſure to the Romans, Gracchus procured an act io 
transfer the adminiſtration of this inheritance from 
the rn ta the People; and to diſtribute tbe 

money 


% & nw hed dh * 
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money found in the treaſury of Pergamus to the cHaP. 
rer citizens, the better to enable them to culti- _ I. 
vate and to ſtock the lands which were now to 6 


given them. He obtained another act to circum- 
ſcribe the power of the Senate, by joining the 
Equeſtrian order with the Senators in the nomina- 
tion to juries, or in forming the occaſional tribu- 
nals of juſtice. n n n 
Theſe, with the preceding attempts to aboliſh 
or to weaken the ariſtocratical part of the govern- 
ment, were juſtly alarming to every perſon who 
was anxious for the preſervation of the State. As 
the policy of this Tribune tended to ſubſtitute po- 
pular tumults for ſober councils and a regular ma- 
giſtracy, it gave an immediate proſpect of anarchy, 
which threatened to produce ſome violent uſurpa- 
tion. The ſacred office which he ſo much abuſed, 
had ſerved, on occaſions, to check the caprice of the 


People, as well as to reſtrain the abuſe of the 


executive power. The late violation it had ſuf- 
fered, was likely to render it entirely unfit for the 
firſt of theſe purpoſes, and to make the Tribune an 
inſtrument to execute the momentary will of the 
People, or to make the continuance of his truſt de- 
pend upon his willingneſs to ſerve this purpoſe, 


Tiberius heard himſelf arraigned in the Forum, and 
in every public aſſembly, for the violation of the 


ſacred law. If any of your colleagues,” ſaid 
Titus Annius (whom he proſecuted for a ſpeech in 
the Senate), ſhould interpoſe in my behalf, would 
you have him alſo degraded ?” 

The people in general began to be ſenſible of 
the enormity they themſelves had committed, and 
Tiberius found himſelf under a neceſlity of plead- 
ing for the meaſure he had taken, after it had been 
carried into execution. The perſon of the Tribune, 


he obſerved, was ſacred; becauſe it was conſe- 


crated by the People, whom the Tribunes repre- 
ſented :* but if the Tribune, inconſiſtent with his 
h | character, 
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B O O k character, ſhould injure where he was appointed to 
Il. protect, ſhould weaken a claim he was appointed 
to enforce, and withhold from the People that 


right of deciſion which he was appointed to guard, 
the Tribune, not the People, was to blame far the 
conſequences. Se ia; 
“ Other crimes,” he ſaid, © may he enormous, 
e yet may not deſtroy the eſſence of the Tribuni- 
& tian character. An attempt to demoliſh the Ca- 
„ pitol, or to burn the fleets of the republic, 
* might excite an univerſal and juſt indignation, 
* without rendering the perſon of the Tribune 
« who ſhould be accuſed of them leſs ſacred. But 
an attempt to take away the power by which 
< his own office ſubſiſts, and which is centered in 
* himſelf only for the better exertion of that pow- 
„er, is a voluntary and criminal abdication of 
the truſt. What is the Tribune but the officer 
* of the People? Strange! that this officer may, 
by virtue of authority derived from the People, 
drag even the Conſul himſelf to priſon, and yet 
<« that the People themſelves cannot depoſe their 
e own officer, when he is about to annul the au- 
« thority by which he himſelf is appointed. 
Was ever authority more ſacred than that of 
* king? It involved in itſelf the prerogatives of 
* every magiſtrate, and was likewiſe conſecrated 
* by holding the prieſthood of the immortal gods. 
.* Yet did not the people baniſh Tarquin? and 
„thus, for the offence of one man, aboliſh the 
primitive government, under the auſpices of 
' * which the foundations of this city were laid. 
What more ſacred at Rome than the perſons 
e of the Veſtal Virgins, who have the cuſtody of 
the holy fire? Yet are they not for flight of- 
< fences ſometimes buried alive? Impiety to the 
gods being ſuppoſed to cancel a title which re- 
% yerence to the gods had conferred, muſt not 
ö W + W-ioirin 
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injuries to the People — an authority whiche HAP. 


5 a regard to the People has conſtituted? 

« That perſon muſt fall, who himſelf removes 
« the baſe on which he is ſupported. A. majority 
© of the Tribes creates a Tribune: Cannot the 
© whole depoſe? What more ſacred than the 
« things which are dedicated at the ſhrines of the 
* immortal gods? yet theſe the People may em- 
“ ploy or remove at pleaſure. Why not transfer 
« the Tribunate, as a conſecrated title, from one 
10 perſon to another? May not the whole People, 
by their ſovereign authority, do what every 
perſon in this ſacred office is permitted to do, 
* when he reſigns or abdicates his power by a 
** ſimple expreſſion of his will.“ 

Theſe ſpecious arguments tended to introduce 
the plea of neceſſity where there was no founda- 
tion for it, and to ſet the ſovereign power, in every 
ſpecies of goyernment, looſe from the rules which 
itſelf had enacted. Such arguments accordingly 
had no effect where the intereſt of the parties did 
not concur to enforce them. Tiberius ſaw his 
credit on the decline. He was publicly menaced 
with impeachment, and had given ſufficient pro- 
vocation to make him apprehend that, upon the 
expiration of his office, ſome violence might be of- 
fered to himſelf (æ). His perſon was guarded only 
by the ſacred character of the Tribune. The firſt 
ſtep he ſhould make in the new character he was to 
aſſume, as commiſſioner for the diviſion of lands, 
was likely to terminate his life. He reſolved, if 
poſſible, to take ſhelter in the Tribunate another 
year, and to procure this favour from the People, 
gave farther expectations of popular acts; of one 
to ſhorten the term of military ſervice, and of 
another to grant an appeal to the People from the 
courts of juſtice lately eſtabliſhed. = | 


{#) Oroſius, lib. v. c. 8. 
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BOOK The Senate, and every citizen who profeſſed a 
regard to the conſtitution, were alarmed. ' This 


attempt, they faid, to- perpetuate the Tribunitian 
power in the fame perſon, tends directly to ty- 
ranny. The uſurper, with the lawleſs multitude 
that ſupports him, mult ſoon expel from the pub. 
lic aſſemblies every citizen who is inclined to mo- 
deration; and together with the property of our 
lands, to which they already aſpire, make them- 
ſelves maſter of the State. Their leader, it ſeems, 
like every other tyrant, already thinks that his 
fafety depends upon the continuance of his power. 

In this feveriſh ſtate of ſuſpence and anxiety, 
great efforts were made to determine the elections. 
The time of chooſing the Tribunes was now faſt 
approaching: Roman citizens, diſperſed on their 
lands throughout Italy, were engaged in the har- 
veſt, and could not repair to the city. On the 
day of election the aſſembly was ill attended, eſpe- 
cially by thoſe who were likely to favour Tiberius. 
He being rejected by the firſt Tribes that moved 
to the ballot, his friends endeavoured to amuſe the 


- aſſembly with forms, and to protract the debates, 


till obſerving that the field did not fill, nor the ap- 
arance change for the better, they moved to ad- 
journ to the following day. os 
In this receſs Tiberius put on mourning, went 
forth to the ſtreets with his children, and, in be- 
half of hapleſs infants, that might already be con- 
ſidered as orphans, on the eve of loſing their pa- 


rent in the cauſe of freedom, implored the pro- 


tection of the People; gave out that the party of 
the rich, to hinder his being re- elected, had deter- 
mined to force their way into his houſe in the night, 
and to murder him. Numbers were affected by 
theſe diſmal repreſentations: a multitude crowded 

to his doors, and watched all night in the ſtreets. 
On the arrival of morning and the approach of 
the aſſembly, the declining appearance of _ af- 
alrs 
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fairs ſuggeſted preſages; and the ſuperſtition ofc H a e. 
the times has furniſhed hiſtory with the omens, by UW. 
which himſelf and his friends were greatly diſmay. *"Y* 


ed. He, nevertheleſs, with a crowd of his parti: 
zans, took his way to the Capitol, where the Peo- 


ple had been appointed to aſſemble, His attend- 


ants multiplied, and numbers from the aſſembly 
deſcended the ſteps to meet him. Upon his en- 
try a ſhout was raiſed, and his party appeared 
ſufficiently ſtrong, if not to prevail in their 
choice, perhaps by their violence to deter every 
citizen of a different mind from attending the 
election. F iy. | 

A choſen body took poſt round the perſon of 
Tiberius, with direction to ſuffer no ſtranger to 
approach him. A ſignal was agreed upon, in caſe 


it were neceſlary to employ force. Mean time the 


Senators, on their part, were haſtily aſſembled in 
the Temple of Faith, in anxious deliberations on 
the meaſures to be followed. e | 

When the firſt tribe delivered their votes, a con- 
fuſion aroſe among the People. Numbers from 
the more diſtant parts of the aſſembly began to 
preſs forward to the centre. Among others, Ful- 
vius Flaccus, a Senator yet attached to Tiberius, 
being too far off to be heard, beckoned with his 
hand that he would ſpeak with the Tribunes. 
Having made his way through the multitude, he 
informed Tiberius, that a reſolution was taken in 
the Senate to reſiſt him by force; and that a party 
of Senators, with their clients and ſlaves, was arm- 
ing againſt his life. All who were near enough to 
hear this information, took the alarm, ſnatched the 
ſtaves from the officers that attended the Tribunes, 
and tucked up their robes as for immediate vio- 
lence. The alarm ſpread through the aſſembly, 
and many called out to know the cauſe, but no 
diſüunct accounts could be heard. Tiberius, hav- 


ing in vain attempted-to ſpeak, made a ſign, by 


waving 
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waving his hand round his head, that his life was 
in danger. This ſign, together with the hoſtile 
and menacing, appearances that gave riſe to it, be. 
ing inſtantly reported in the Senate, and inter- 
preted as a hint given to the People, that it was 
neceſlary he ſhould be crowned, or that he ſhould 
aſſume the ſovereignty, the Senate immediately re. 
folved, in a form that was uſual on alarming occa- 
fions, that the Conſul ſhould provide for the ſafety 
of the State, This reſolution was ſuppoſed to con- 
fer a dictatorial power, and was generally given 
when immediate execution or ſummary proceed- 
ings were deemed to be neceſſary, without even 
ſufficient time for the formalities obſerved in 
naming a Dictator, The Conſul Mucius Scævola, 


who had been in concert with Tiberius in drawing 


up the firſt frame of his law, but who probably 
had left him in the extremes to which he afterwards 
proceeded ; on the preſent occaſion, however, de- 
clined to employ force againſt a Tribune of the 


People, or to diſturb the Tribes in the midſt of 


their legal aſſembly. If they ſhall come,” he 
ſaid, to any violent or illegal determination, I 
* will employ the whole force of my authority to 
prevent its effects.“ 1 

In this expreſſion of the Conſul there did not 
appear to the audience a proper diſpoſition for the 
preſent occaſion. The laws were violated: A de- 
ſperate party was prepared for any extremes: All 
ſober citizens, and even many of the Tribunes, 
had fled from the tumult: The prieſts of Jupiter 
had ſhut the gates of their temple : The laws, it 
was faid, ought to govern; but the laws cannot be 
pleaded by thoſe who have ſet them aſide, and 
"_ are no longer of any avail, unleſs they are 
reſtored by ſome exertion of vigour, fit to. coun- 
teract the violence that has been offered to them. 
The Conſul,” ſaid Scipio Naſica, deſerts the 
republic; let thoſe who wiſh to preſerve it * 

| lor 
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« low me.” * — — aroſe, and c H A P. 
moving in a body, which encreaſed as they went, II 
by n of their clients, they ſeized the 
ſhafts of the faſces, or tore up the benches in their 
way, and, with their robes wound up, in place of 
ſhields, on their left arm, broke into the midſt of 
the aſſembly of the People. 

Tiberius, ſurrounded by a numerous multitude, 
found his party unable to reſiſt the awe with which 
they were ſtruck by the preſence of the Senate and 
Nobles. The few who reſiſted were beat to the 
ground. He himſelf, while he fled, being ſeized 
by the robe, ſlipped it from his ſhoulders and con- 
tinued to fly; but he ſtumbled in the crowd, and, 
while he attempted to recover himſelf, was Qlain 
with repeated blows. His body, as being that of 
a tyrant, together with the killed of his party, 
amounting to about three hundred, as accomplices 
in a treaſonable deſign againſt the republic, were 
denied the honours of burial, and thrown into the 
river. Some of the moſt active of his partiſans that 
eſcaped, were afterwards cited to appear, and were 
outlawed or condemned. | | 

Thus, in the heats of this unhappy diſpute, both 
the Senate and the People had been carried to acts 
of violence that inſulted the laws and conſtitution 
of their country. This conſtitution was by no 
means too ſtrict and formal to contend with ſuch 
evils; for, beſides admitting a general latitude of 
conduct ſcarcely known under any other political 
eſtabliſhment, it had provided expedients for great 
and dangerous occaſions, which were ſufficient to 
extricate the commonwealth from greater extremi- 
ties than thoſe to which it had been reduced in the 
courſe of this unfortunate conteſt, 

The People, when reſtrained from their object 
by the negative of one of their Tribunes, had only 
to wait for the expiration of his office, when, by a 
new election, they might ſo model the college as 


to 
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B O o k to be ſecure of its unanimous conſent in the parti: 
cular meaſures to which they were then inclined, 


The precipitant violation of the ſacred law, a pre- 
cedent which, if followed, mult have rendered the 
- Tribunes mere inſtruments of popular violence, 
not bars to reſtrain oppreſſion, filled the minds of 
the People with remorſe and horror, and gave to 
the Senate and Nobles a dreadful apprehenſion of 
what they were to expect from a party capable of 
ſuch a profane and violent extreme. 

The policy of Tiberius Gracehus on the other 
hand, the laws he had obtained, his own re-elec- 
tion to ſecure the execution, and the ſequel of his 
plan, ſeemed to threaten the republic: with diſtrac- 
tion and anarchy, likely to end in his own uſurpa- 
tion, or in that of ſome more artful demagogue; 
But even under theſe gloomy expectations, the Se- 
nate could, by naming a Dictator, or by the com- 
miſſion which they actually gave to the Conſul, 
have recourſe to a legal preventive, and might 
have repelled the impending evil by meaſures. 
equally deciſive and powerful, though more legal 
than thoſe they employed. But the Conſul, it 
ſeems, was ſuſpected of connivance with the oppo- 
ſite party, had received his own commiſſion coldly, 
and could not be entruſted with the choice of a Dic- 
Wor. * | 

In theſe extremities; the violent reſolution that 
was taken by the Senate appears to have been ne- 
ceſſary ; and probably for the preſent ſaved the re- 
public; preſerved it indeed, not in a ſound, but 
in a ſickly ſtate, and in a fever, which, with ſome 
intermiſſions, at every return of ſimilar diſorders, 
threatened it with the diſſolution and ruin of its 
Whole conſtitution. 5 6 
The diſorders that ariſe in free States which are 
beginning to corrupt, generally furniſh very diff- 
cult queſtions in the caſuiſtry of politicians. Even 
the ſtruggles of virtuous citizens, becauſe they — 
: | n 
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not prevent, are ſometimes ſuppoſed to haſten, the c xi A P. 
ruin of their country. The violence of the Senate, II. 
on this occaſion, was by many conſidered with OO 
averſion and horror.” The ſubverſion of govern- 
-ment, that was likely to have followed the policy 
of Gracchus, | becauſe it did not take place, was 
overlooked; and the reſtitution of order, effected 
by the Senate, appeared to be a tyranny eſtabliſn - 
ed in blood. The Senators themſelves were ſtruck 
with ſome degree of remorſe, and, what is danger- 
ous in politics, took a middle courſe between the 
extremes. They were cautious not to inflame ani- 
moſities, by any immoderate uſe of their late vic- 
tory, nor by any immediate 1 the exe 
cution of the popular lay. They wiſhed to atone 
for the violences lately committed againſt the per- 
ſon of its author; they permitted Fulvius Flaccus 
and Papirius Carbo, two of the moſt daring lead- 
ers of the popular faction, to be elected commiſſi- 
oners for the execution of the Agrarian law, in 
the room of Tiberius and Appius Claudius, of 
whom the latter alſo died about this time; and, in 
order to ſtifle: animoſities and reſentments, conſent- 
ed that, under pretence of an embaſſy to Perga- 
mus, Scipio Naſica ſhould be removed from Rome. 
In conſequence of this commiſſion, this illuſtrious 
citizen, the lineal deſcendant of one of the Scipios 
who periſhed in Spain in the time of the ſecond 
Punic war, himſelf an ornament to the republic, 
died in a ſpecies of exile, though under an honour- 
Able iel dt nd) cf 
In the midſt of ſuch agitations, foreign affairs 
were likely to be much overlooked. They pro- 
ceeded, however, under the conduct of the officers 
to whom they were entruſted, with the uſual ſuc- 
ceſs; and the Senate, having the reports made 
nearly about the ſame time, of the pacification of 
Luſitania, the deſtruction of Numantia, and the 
reduction and puniſhment of the ſlaves in Sicily, 
a | named 
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nook named commiſſioners to act in conjunction with 
— the generals commanding in thoſe ſeveral ſervices, 


in order to ſettle their provinces. 

Brutus and Scipio had their ſeveral triumphs; 
one with the title of Galaicus, for having re- 
duced the Gallicians; the other, till preferring 
the title of Africanus to that of Numantinus, 
which was offered to him for the ſack of Nu- 
mantia. 2 h 

The arrival of this reſpectable citizen was anxi- 


| ouſly looked for by all parties, more to know what 


judgment he might paſs on the late operations at 
Rome, than on account of the triumph he obtain- 
ed over enemies once formidable to. his country, 
He was the near relation of Gracehus, and might, 
under pretence of reyenging the death of that de- 
magogue, have put himſelf at the head of a formid- 
able party. He was himſelf perſonally reſpected 
and beloved by numbers of the citizens, who had 
carried arms under his command, who were recent- 
ly arrived in Italy crowned with victory, and who 
might poſſibly, under pretence of vindicating the 
nights of the People, employ their arms againſt the 
republic. But the time of ſuch criminal views on 
the commonwealth was not yet arrived. Scipio 
already, upon hearing the fate of Gracchus, had 
expreſſed, in ſome words that eſcaped him, his ap- 
probation of the Senate's conduct. So may 
every perſon periſh,” he ſaid, who ſhall dare 
„ to commit ſuch crimes (/).” Soon after his arri- 
val from Spain, Papirius Carbo, the Tribune, call- 
ed upon him aloud, in the aſſembly of the People, 
to declare what he thought of the death of Grac- 
chus. I muſt think,” he ſaid, that if Grac- 
* chus meant to overturn the government of his 
„ country, his death was fully merited.” This de- 
claration the multitude interrupted with murmurs 


G Flutarch, ig Vit. Tiberii Gracehi. | 


of 
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of averſion and rage. Upon which Scipio raiſing c H a p. 

his tone, expreſſed the contempt under which it . | 

ſeems that the. populace of Rome had already 

fallen. I have been accuſtomed,” he ſaid, © to 

« the ſhout of warlike enemies, and cannot be af- 

« fefted by your daſtardly cries.” Then alluding 

to the number of enfranchiſed ſlaves that were en- 

rolled with the Tribes of the city, upon a ſecond 

cry of diſpleaſure, he continued, Peace, ye 

« aliens and ſtep-children of Italy (mz). You are 

now free, but many of you I have brought to 

« this place in fetters, and ſold at the halbert for 

« ſlaves.” Some were abaſhed by the truth, and 

all by the boldneſs of this contemptuous reproach, 

and ſhewed that popular aſſemblies, though veſted 1 

with ſupreme authority, may be ſometimes inſulted, Lt 

as well as courted, with ſucceſs. | | 1 
The part which Scipio took on this occaſion was 

the more remarkable, that he himſelf was to be 

reckoned among the poorer citizens, and might 1 

have been a gainer by the rigorous execution of the 4 

Licinian law. His whole inheritance, according to 

Pliny, amounted to thirty-two pounds, or three | 

hundred and twenty ounces of ſilver, which might f 

be now valued at about two hundred and eighty i 

pounds ſterling, 4 

Papirius Carbo ſpent” the year of his Tribunater.c, Papi. 1 

in fomenting the animoſity of the People againſtTabellaris 1 

the Senate, and in promoting dangerous innova- bi 

tions. He obtained a law, by which the votes of b 

the People, in queſtions of legiſlation as well as - : 

election (n), and the opinions of the judges in de- bh 

termining cauſes, were to be taken by ballot. | A 
He was leſs ſucceſsful in the motion he made for 1 

a law to enable the ſame perſon to be repeatedly 

choſen into the office of Tribune. He was ſupport- 
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(n) Velleius Paterculus, lib. ii, c. 4. | 
(a) Cic. de Legibus, lib. iii, 
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B O o Ked in this motion by Caius Graechus z oppoſed by 


—— 


Scipio, Lælius, and the whole authority of the Se- 


nate (o), who dreaded the perpetuating in any one 
perſon a power, which the ſacredneſs of the charac- 


ter, and the attachment of the populace, rendered 
almoſt ſovereign and irreſiſtible. | 

While the intereſts of party were exerted in theſe 
ſeveral queſtions at home, the State was laying the 
foundation of new quarrels abroad, and opening a 
ſcene of depredation and conqueſt in what was then 
the wealthieſt part of the known world. Soon after 
the death of Attalus, king of Pergamus, who had 
bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans, Ariſtoni- 
cus, his natural brother, being the illegitimate ſon 
of Eumenes, made pretenſions to the throne of Per- 
gamus, and was ſupported by a powerful party 
among the people. The Romans did not fail to 
maintain their right: Craſſus, one of the Conſuls 
of the preceding year, had been ſent with an army 


v. C. ba. into Aſia for that purpoſe, but in his firſt encounter 


with Ariſtonicus was defeated and taken. He was 
afterwards killed while a captive in the hands of 
the enemy ; having intentionally provoked one of 
his guards to lay violent hands on him, and thus 
ended a life which he thought was diſhonoured by 
his preceding defeat. | | 
The following year, the Conſul Perperna being 
ſent on this ſervice, and having, with better fortune 
than Craſſus, defeated and taken Ariſtonicus, got 
poſſeſſion of the treaſure and kingdom of Attalus, 
but died in his command at Pergamus. From this 
time the Romans took a more particular concern 
than formerly in the affairs of Aſia, They employ- 
ed Scipio Emilianus, with Sp. Mummius, and I. 


| Metellus, on a commiſſion of obſervation to tha! 


country. We are told that the equipage of Scipio 
upon this occaſion conſiſted of ſeven flaves; and 


(7) Cic, de Amicitia, 


this, 
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haps more intereſting than any thing elſe we could 
be told of the embaſſy. The object of the com- 
miſſion appears to have related to Egypt as well as 
to Aſia (p), though there was not any power tn 
either that ſeemed to be in condition to alarm the 
Romans. Ptolemy Euergates had ſucceeded to 
the throne of Egypt, but was expelled by the peo- 
ple of Alexandria. Antiochus, king of Syria, had 
been recently engaged in a very unſucceſsful war 
with the Parthians ; and it had not yet appeared 
how far it concerned the Romans to obſerve the 
king of Pontus, or to conſider of the meaſures to 
be taken againſt him for the ſecurity of their poſ- 
ſeſſions in Aſia. 


In whatever degree the Roman embaſſy found 


worthy objects of attention in the ſtate of the A ſia- 


tic powers, matters were haſtening in Italy to a 


ſtate of great diſtraction and ferment, on account 
of the violence with which the Agrarian law was 
put in execution by Papirius Carbo, Fulvius Flac- 
cus, and Cains Gracchus, the commiſſioners ap- 
pointed for this purpoſe. As the law authoriſed 
them to call upon all perſons poſſeſſed of public 
lands to evacuate them, and ſubmit to a legal di- 
viſion; they, under this pretence, brought into 
queſtion all the rights of property throughout Italy, 
and took from one and gave to another as ſuited 


their pleaſure; ſome ſuffered the diminution of 


their eſtates with filent rage; others complained 
that they were violently removed from lands which 
they had cultivated, to barren and inhoſpitable ſitu- 
ations z even they who were ſuppoſed to be favour- 
ed, complained of the lots they received. Many 
were aggrieved, none were ſatisfied. . 
Moved by the repreſentations which were made 
of theſe abuſes, Scipio, at his return from Aſia, 


(Y) Valerius Maximus, lib. iv. c. 3. 
2 made 
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made an harangue in the Senate, by which he 
drew upon himſelf an invective from Fulvius, one 
of the commiſſioners. He did not propoſe to re- 
"MI the law, but that the execution of it ſhould 
be taken out of the hands of ſo pernicious a faCti- 
on, and committed to the Conſul Sempronius Tu- 
ditanus, who remained in the adminiſtration of af. 


fairs in Italy, while his colleague Aquilius had gone 


to Aſia to finiſh the tranſaction in the conduct of 
which Perperna died. 

It is mentioned that Scipio, i in this ſpeech to the 
Senate, complained of inſults and threats to his 
own perſon, which induced all the members, with 
a great body of the more reſpectable citizens, to 
attend him in proceſſion to his own houſe. Next 
morning he was found dead in his bed (9); and, 
notwithſtanding the ſuſpicions of violence tran. 
mitted by different authors, nothing certain appears 
upon record; and no inqueſt was ever made to 
diſcover the truth of theſe reports. This illuſtrious 
citizen, notwithſtanding his fervices, had incurred 
ſo much the diſpleaſure of the People, that he had 
not the honours of a public funeral. If he had not 
died at this critical time, the Senate, it was ſup- 
poſed, meant to have named him Dictator, for the 
purpoſe of purging the State of the evils with which 
it was now oppreſſed. 

The ae 1on, however, was not ſufficient to make 
the Senate perſiſt in their intention to name a Dic- 
tator ; nor is there any thing material recorded as 
having happened during a few of the following 
years. Quintus Cæcilius Metellus Macedonicus, 
and Quintus Pompeius, were Cenſors; both of 
Plebeian extraction; of which this is recorded as 
the firſt example. Metellus, at the Cenſus, made 
a memorable ſpeech, in which he recommended 
marriage, the eſtabliſhment of families, and the 


(2) Cic. de Amicitia. 


rearing 


of people, found himfelf ſuddenly apprehend- 
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rearing of children. This ſpeech being preſerved, c H AP. 
will recur to our notice again, being read by Au- , 
guſtus in the Senate, as a leſſon equally applicable 
to the age in which he lived. | 

The people who were fit to carry arms, as ap- 
neared at their enrolment, amounted to three 
Foiidred and ſeventeen thouſand eight hundted 
and twenty-three. But what is moſt memo- 
rable in the tranſactions of this muſter, was 
the - diſgrace of Cains Attinius Labeo, who, 
being ſtruck off the rolls of the Senate by 
Metellus, afterwards became Tribune of the 
People; and, by the difficulty with which | 
the effe& of his unjuſt revenge came to be 4 
prevented, ſhowed the folly of making the will 
of any officer ſacred; i order to reſtrain the com- 
miſſion of wrongs. LR | ; 
Metellus, in returning from the country; #1 
about noon, while the tmarket-place was thin 4 


ed by this vindictive Tribune, and ordered 


to be thrown immediately from the Tarpeian f 
Rock. The People aſſembled in crowds, were 9 


ſenſible of the Tribune's breach of the ſacred I 
truſt repoſed in him; and, accoſting Metellus i 
by the name of Father, lamented his fate : 
but, unleſs another Tribune could be found 
to interpoſe in his favour, there was no other 
power in the commonwealth that could, with- 
out ſuppoſed profanation, interrupt a Tribune 
even in the commiſſion of a crime. Metel- 
lus ſtruggled to obtain a delay, was overpow- 
ered and dragged through the ſtreets; while 
the violence he ſuffered made the blood to 
ſpring from his noſtrils. A Tribune was with 
difficulty found in time to fave his life; but 
Attinius having, with a lighted fire and other 
forms of conſecration, devoted his ' eſtate to 

ſacred 
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B O O K ſacred uſes, it is alleged that he never recovered 
1 it (7). 


Lex Attinia. 


Such was the weak ſtate to which the go- 
vernment was reduced by the late popular en- 
croachments, that this outrageous abuſe of power 
was never puniſhed ; and ſuch the moderation of 
this great man's family, that though he himſelf. 
lived fifteen years in high credit after this acci- 
dent, ſaw his family raifed to the higheſt digni- 
ties, and was carried to his grave by four ſons, 
of whom one had been Cenſor, two had tri- 
umphed, three had been Conſuls, and the fourth, 
then Prætor, was candidate for the Conſulate, 
which he obtained in the following year; yet no 
one of this powerful family choſe to encreaſe the 
diſturbances of the commonwealth, by attempting 


to revenge the outrage which their father had ſuf- 


fered (5). | 
Caius Attinius is mentioned as being the 
perſon who obtained the admiſſion of the Tri- 


bunes, in right of their office, as members of the 


Senate (t). 
The Conſul Sempronius, though authoriſed 
by the Senate to reſtrain the violence of the com- 


miſſioners who were employed in the execution 


of the Agrarian Law, declined that hazardous 
buſineſs, and choſe rather to encounter the enemy 
in the province of Iftria, where he made ſome con- 
queſts and obtained a triumph, | = 
In the ſame turbulent times lived Pacuvius, the 
tragic poet, and Lucilius, inventor of the fatire. 
The latter, if we ſuppoſe him to be the ſame whoſe 
name is found in the liſt of Queſtors, was à per- 


(r) Plin. lib. vii. c. 44. Cicero, in pleading to have his houſe reſtored 
to him, though devoted to ſacred uſes, ſtates the form of conſecration in 
the caſe of Metellue, but denies the effect of it. Pro domes ſua, 
Co 47. | h 

(s) Plin. lib. vii. c. 44. 

) A. Gelliue, lib. Liv. c. 8. 


ſon 
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ſon of rank, and moved in the line of political pre- © 


ferment. | 

Hiſtorians mention a dreadful eruption of Mount 
Etna, the effect of ſubterraneous fires, which 
ſnaking the foundations of Sicily and the neigh- 
bouring iſlands, gave exploſions of flame, not 
only from the crater of the mountain, but likewiſe 
from below the waters of the ſea, and forced ſud- 
den and great inundations over the iſtands of Li- 
pare and the neighbouring coaſts. 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


S 


State of the Ttalian Allies, and the views which now 


began to be conceived by them. — Appearance of 
Caius Gracchus.—Reſolution to purge the City of 
Aliens. Conſulate and faftious Motions of Fulvius 
Flaccus.— Conſpiracy of Frigelle ſuppreſſed Caius 
Gracchus returns to Rome. Offers himſelf Candi- 
date for the Tribunate.— Addreſs of Cornelia. — Tri- 

bunate and Acts of Caius Gracchus. — Re- election.— 
Propoſal to admit the Inhabitants of Italy on the 
Rolls of Roman Citizens. — Popular Acis of Grac- 
chus and Livius.—T he Senate begin to prevail. — 
Death of 1277 Gracchus and Fulvius. 


HE * of Mount Etna, and the other 


particulars relating to the natural hiſtory of 


Italy, with the mention of which we concluded 
our laſt Chapter, were conſidered as prodigies, and 
as the preſages of evils which were yet to afflict the 
republic. At this time indeed the State of Italy 
ſeemed to have received the ſeeds of much trouble, 
and to contain ample materials of civil combuſtion. 
The citizens, for whom no proviſion had been 
made at their return from military ſervice, or who 


thought themſelves partially dealt with in the colo- 


nies, the leaders of tumult and faction in the city, 
were now taught to conſider the land-property of 
Italy, as their joint inheritance. They were, in 
imagination, diftributing their lots, and ſelecting 
their ſhares. - 

In the mean time, the inhabitants of the Muni- 
cipia, or free towns, and their diſtricts, who, not 
being citizens, ſerved the State as allies, had rea- 
ſon to dread the rapacity of ſuch needy and power- 


ful 
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ful maſters. They themſelves likewiſe began to c a y. 


repine under the inequality of their condition. 
They obſerved, that while they were ſcarcely al- 
lowed to retain the poſſeſſions of their anceſtors, 


Rome, aided by their arms, had gained that ex- 


tenſive dominion, and obtained that territory, 
about which the poor and the rich were now likely 
to quarrel among themſelves. * The Italian al- 
« hes,” they ſaid, © muſt bleed in this conteſt, no 
& leſs than they had done in. the foreign or more 


« diſtant wars of the commonwealth.” They had 


been made, by the profeſſions of Tiberius Grac- 
chus, to entertain hopes that every diſtinction in 
Italy would ſoon be removed, that every freeman 
in the country would be enrolled as a citizen of 
Rome, and be admitted to all the powers and pre- 
tenſions implied in that deſignation. The conſi- 
deration of this ſubject, therefore, could not be 
long delayed; and the Roman Senate, already 
ſtruggling with attacks of their fellow citizens, had 
— immediate ſtorm to apprehend from the al- 
ies. 

The revolutions of the State had been ſo fre- 
quent, and its progreſs from ſmall beginnings to a 
great empire, had been ſo rapid, that the changes 


to which men are expoſed, and the exertions of 


which they are capable, no where appear ſo con- 
ſpicuous, or are ſo diſtinctly marked. 

In the firſt ages the political importance of a 
Roman citizen appears not to have been felt or un- 
derſtood. Conquered enemies were removed to 


Rome, and their captivity conſiſted in being forced 


to be Romans, to which they ſubmitted with great 
reluctance. It is not to be doubted that every fo- 


reigner was welcome to take his place as a Roman 


citizen in the aſſembly of the People; that many 


were admitted into the Senate (a), and ſome even 


(a) The Claudian family were aliens, and au alien from Tarquiaii. 
| ; On 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


BOOKon the throne (b). It is likely alſo, that the firſt 
AE colonies conſidered themſelves as detached from 


the city of Rome, and as forming cantons apart; 
for we find them, like the other States of Italy, 
occaſionally at war with the Romans. Te 
But when the ſovereignty of Italy came to be 
eſtabliſhed at Rome, and was there actually exer- 
ciſed by the collective body of- the People, the in- 
habitants of the colonies, it is probable, laid claim 
to their votes in elections, and preſented themſelves 
to be inrolled in the Tribes. They felt their con- 
ſequence and their ſuperiority over the Municipia, 
or free towns in their neighbourhood, to whom, as 
a mark of diſtinction and an act of munificence, 
ſome remains of independence had been left. Even 


in this ſtate, the rolls of the People had been very 


negligently compiled, or preſerved. The Kings, 
the Conſuls, the Cenſors, who were the officers, in 


different ages of the State, entruſted with the muſ- 


ters, admitted on the rolls ſuch as preſented them- 
ſelves, or ſuch as they choſe to receive. One Con- 
ſul invited all the free inhabitants of Latium to poll 
in the aſſemblies of the People; another rejected 
them, and in time of elections forbid them the city. 
But notwithſtanding this prohibition, aliens that 
were brought to Rome on a foot of captivity, were 
ſuffered by degrees to mix with the citizens (c). 
The inhabitants of the free towns, removing to 
Rome' upon any creditable footing, found eaſy 
admiſſion on the rolls of ſome tribe. The towns 
complained they were depopulated. The Romans 
endeavoured to ſhut the gates of their city by re- 
peated ſcrutinies, and the prohibition of ſurreptiti- 
ous enrolments: but in vain. The practice ſtill 
continued, and the growing privilege, diſtinction, 


and eminence of a Roman citizen made that title 


(3) Tarquinius 8 of Greek extraction. 
(e) This happened particularly in the caſe of the Campanians. 


become 
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become the great object of individuals, and of en- c H A 5. 
tire cantons. It had already been beſtowed upon 5 ; 
diſtricts whoſe inhabitants were not diſtinguiſhed 
by any ſingular merit with the Roman State. In 
this reſpect all the allies were nearly equal; they 
had regularly. compoſed at leaſt one half in every 
Roman army, and had borne an equal ſhare in-all 
the dangers and troubles of the commonwealth ; 
and, from having valued themſelves of old on 
their ſeparate titles and national diſtinctions, they 
began now to aſpire to a ſhare in the ſovereignty 
of the empire, and wiſhed to ſink for ever thar 
provincial deſignations under the general title of 
Romans. | | 
. Not only the great power that was enjoyed in the 
aſſembly of the People, and the ſerious privileges 
that were beſtowed by the Porcian law, but even 
the title of citizen in Italy, of legionary foldier in 
the field, and the permiſſion of wearing the Roman 
gown, were now ardently coveted as marks of dig- 
nity and honour, The city was frequented by 
perſons WhO hoped ſeparately to be admitted in the 
Tribes, and by numbers who crowded from the 
neighbouring cantons, on every remarkable day of 
aſſembly, ſtill flattering themſelves, that the expec- 
tations which Gracchus had raiſed on this important 
ſubje& might ſoon be fulfilled. EE OO 
In this ſtate of affairs, the Senate authorized ſu- U. C. 627. 
nius Pennus, one of the Tribunes, to move tht won 
People for an edict to prohibit, on days of electi-pidus L. 
on or public aſſembly, this concourſe” of aliens, Oreſtes. 
and requiring all the country towns in Italy to 
lay claim to their denizens, who had' left their 
own corporations to act the part of citizens at 
Rome. | 
On this occaſion, Caius Gracchus, the brother of 
the late unfortunate Tribune, ſtood forth, and made 
one of the firſt appearances, in which he ſhowed 
the extent of his talents, as well as the party he 
Was 
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B O O KWas likely to eſpouſe in the commonwealth. This 
A young man, being about twenty years of age when 


the troubles raiſed by his elder brother had fo 
much diſturbed the republic, and when they ended 
ſo fatally for himſelf, had retired upon that cataſ- 
trophẽ from the public view, and made it uncertain 
whether the fate of Tiberius might not deter him, 
not only from embracing like dangerous counſels, 
but even from entering at all on the line of political 
affairs. His retirement, however, he ſpent in ſuch 
ſtudies as were then come into repute, on account 
of their importance, as a preparation for the buſi- 
neſs of the courts of juſtice, of the Senate, and of 
the popular aſſemblies; and the firſt appearance he 


made gave evidence of the talents he had acquired 


for theſe ſeveral departments. His parts ſeemed to 
be quicker, and his ſpirit more ardent, than that of 
his elder brother; and the people conceived hopes 
of having their pretenſions revived, and more ſuc- 
ceſsfully conducted, than under their former leader. 
The cauſe of the country towns, in which he now 
engaged, was ſpecious, and tended to form a new, 
a numerous, and a formidable party in Italy, likely 
to join in every factious attempt which might throw 
the public into diſorder, and make way for the pro- 
miſcuous admiſſion of aliens on the rolls of the Peo- 
ple. This cauſe, however, was fraught with ſo 


much confuſion to the State, and tended ſo much 


to leſſen the political conſequence of thoſe who were 


already citizens, that the argument in favour of the 


reſolution to purge the city of aliens prevailed, ard 
an act to that purpoſe accordingly was paſſed (d) 
in the aſſembly of the People. 

It deſerves to be recorded, that amidſt the in- 
quiries ſet on foot in conſequence of this edict, or 
about this time, Perperna, the father of a late 


(d) Sextus Pompeius Feſtus in voce Republica. Cicero in Bruto in Of- 
ficiis, lib. iii, | 


Conſul, 
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Conſul (e), was claimed by one of the Italian cor-c H a p. 
porations, and found not to have been a citizen of U. 
Rome. His ſon, whom we have already menti- 
oned, having vanquiſhed and taken Ariſtonicus, 
the pretended heir of Attalus, died in his com- 
mand at Pergamus; and he is accordingly ſaid to 
have been a rare example of the caprice of fortune, 
in having been a Roman Conſul, though not a Ro- 
man citizen. This example may confirm what has 
been obſerved of the latitude which officers took in 
conducting the Cenſus. | 

The fires of ſedition which had ſometime preyedv. C. 648. 
on the commonwealth were likely to break out ur Hu 
with encreaſing force upon the promotion of Ful-M. Fulvius 
vius Flaccus to the dignity of firſt magiſtrate, Flaeccus. 
This factious citizen had blown up the flame with 
Tiberius Gracchus, and having ſucceeded him in 
the commiſſion for executing the Agrarian law, 
never failed to carry the torch wherever matter of 
inflammation or general combuſtion could be 
found. By his merit with the popular party he 
had attained his preſent eminence, and was deter- 
mined to preſerve it by continuing his ſervices. He Leges Fal- 
began the functions of his office by propaling a law 
to communicate the right of citizens to the allies or 
free inhabitants of Italy; a meaſure which tended 
to weaken the power of the Senate, and to encreaſe 
the number of citizens greatly beyond what could 
be afſembled in one collective body. Having 
failed in this attempt, he ſubſtituted a propofal in 
appearance more moderate, but equally dangerous, 
That whoever claimed the right of citizen, in caſe 
of being caſt by the Cenſors, who were the pro- 
per judges, might appeal to the People (f). This 
would have conferred the power of naturalization 
on the popular leaders; and the danger of ſuch 


(e) Valerius Maximus, lib. iii. c. 
Y Appian. de Bell, Civ. lib. 1. 


a meaſure 
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BO OR a meaſure called upon the Senate to exert its 
u. authority and influence in having this motion alſo 
rejected. | 
When the Conſul appeared to be fairly entered 
on his career, and, by uniting the power of the ſu- 
preme magiſtracy with that of a commiſſioner for 
dividing the property of lands, was likely to break 
through all the forms which had hitherto retarded 
the execution of the Agrarian law, he was with 
difficulty perſuaded to aſſemble the Senate, and to 
take his place. The whole body joined in repre- 
ſentations againſt theſe dangerous meaſures, and in 
a requeſt that he would withdraw his motions. To 
theſe applications he made no reply (g); but an 
occaſion ſoon offered, by which the Senate was en- 
abled to divert him from his purpoſe. A deputa- 
tion arrived from Marſeilles, then in alliance with 
Rome, to intreat the ſupport of the republic againſt 
the Salyn, a neighbouring nation, who had invaded 
their territories. The Senate gladly embraced this 
opportunity to find a foreign employment for the 
Conſul, decreed a ſpeedy aid to the city of Mar- 
ſeilles, and appointed M. Fulvius Flaccus to that 
ſervice. Although this incident marred or inter- 
rupted for the preſent his political deſigns, yet he 
was induced, by the hopes of a triumph, to accept 
of the command which offered, and, by his ab- 
ſence, to relieve the city for a while from the 
alarms which he had given. Caius Gracchus too 
was gone in the capacity. of Proqueſtor to Sardi- 
nia; and the Senate, if they could by any preten- 
ces have kept thoſe unquiet ſpirits at a diſtance, had 
hopes of reſtoring the former order of the common- 
wealth. 
In this interval ſome laws are ſaid to have paſſed 
reſpecting the office and conduct of the Cenſors. 
The particulars are not mentioned; but the object 
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probably was, to render the magiſtrate more cir-C N a r. 


cumſpect in the admiſſion of thoſe who claimed to 
be numbered as citizens. Such was likely to be 
the policy of the Senate, in the abfence of dema- 
gogues, who, by propoſing to admit the allies on 
the rolls of the People, had awakened dangerous 
pretenſions in every corner of Italy. It ſoon ap- 
ared how ſeriouſly theſe pretenſions were adopted 
y the country towns; for the inhabitants already 
beſtirred themſelves, and were beginning to devife 
how they might extort by force what they were 
not likely to obtain with conſent of the original de- 
nizens of Rome. A ſuſpicion having ariſen of 
ſuch treaſonable concerts forming at Fregellæ, the 
Pretor Opimius had a ſpecial commiſſion to inquire 
into the matter, and to proceed as he ſhould find 
the occaſion required. Having ſummoned the 
chief magiſtrate of the place to appear before him, 
he received, upon a promiſe of doing no violence 
to his perſon, fall: information of- the combinations 
that had been forming againſt the government of 
Rome. So inſtructed, he aſſembled ſuch a force 
as was neceſſary to ſupport him in aſſerting the au- 
thority of the State; and thinking it neceſlary to 
give a ſtriking example in a matter of ſo dangerous 
and infectious a nature, he ordered the place to be 
razed to the ground (9. 


III. 


By this act of ſeverity, the deſigns of the allies uv. C. 629. 


were for a while ſuſpended, and might have been 


C. Caſſius 
Longinus, 


entirely ſuppreſſed, if the factions at Rome had g. Scxtius 
not given them freſh encouragement and hopes of. 


ſucceſs or impunity. This tranſaction was ſcarcely 
paſt, when Caius Gracchus appeared in the city to 
ſolicit the office of Tribune; and, by his preſence, 
revived the hopes of the allies. Having obſerved, 
that the Proconſul Aurelius Cotta, under whom he 


% Liv. lib. Ix. Velleius Obſequens, Cic, lib. ii, Ne Inventione; 
Ve Finibus, v. Ibid. Rhetorius, lib. iy, | 
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O o k ſerved as Proquæſtor in Sardinia, inſtead of being 
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recalled, was continued in his command, and fur. 
niſhed with reinforcements and ſupplies of every 
ſort as for a ſervice of long duration; and ſuſpect- 
ing, that this meaſure was pointed at himſelf, and 
proceeded from a defign to keep him at a diſtance 
from the popular aſſemblies, he quitted his ſtation 
in Sardinia, and returned without leave. He was 
called to account by the Cenſors for deſerting his 
duty; but defended himſelf with ſuch ability 
and force, as greatly raiſed the expectations 
which had already been entertained by his 


party (i). . f 

The law, he ſaid, required him only to carry 
arms ten years, he had actually carried them 
twelve years; although he might legally have quit- 
ted his ſtation of Quæſtor at the expiration of one 
year, yet he had remained in i three years. How- 
ever willing the Cenſors may have been to remove 
this peſt from the commonwealth, they were too 
weak to attempt any cenſure in this ſtate of his 
cauſe, and in the preſent humour of the People. 
They endeavoured, inò vain, to load him with a 
ſhare in the plot of Fregellæ; he ſtill exculpated 
himſelf; and, if he had poſſeſſed every virtue of a 
citizen, in proportion to his reſolution, application, 
eloquence, and even ſeverity of manners, he might 
have been a powerful ſupport to the State. In a 
ſpeech to the Peqple, on his return from Sardinia, 
he concluded with the following remarkable words: 
The purſe which I carried full to the province, 
< I have brought empty back. Others empty the 
„ wine caſks which they carry from Italy, and bring 
„them from the provinces repleniſhed with ſilver 
and gold ().“ | 

In declaring himſelf a candidate for the office of 
Tribune, Caius Gracchus profeſſed his intention to 


(i) Plutarch. in C. Graccho, (% A. Gelliue, lib. xv, c. 12. 


. propoſe 


— zz Muu fouj, aw 
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propoſe many popular laws. The Senate exertedc H A P. 
all their influence to diſappoint his views; but ſuch I. 


were the expectations of the popular party through- 
out all Italy, that they crowded to the election in 
greater numbers than could. find place in the pub- 
lic ſquare. . They handed and reached out their 
ballots at the windows and over the battlements; 
and Gracchus, though elected, was, in conſe- 
quence of the oppoſition given to him, only fourth 
m TT Ss 
Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, who, ever 
ſince the death of her ſon Tiberius, lived in re- 
tirement in Campania,. upon hearing of the career 
which her ſon, Caius, was likely to run, alarmed 
at the renewal of a ſcene which had already occa- 
ſioned her ſo much ſorrow, expoſtulated with him 
on the courſe he was taking; and, in an unaffected 
and paſſionate addreſs, ſpoke that ardent zeal for 
the republic, by which the citizens of Rome had 
been long diftinguiſhed: | 


This high-minded woman, on whom the entire 


care of her family had devolved by the death of 


her buſband, whilſt the children were yet in their 
infancy, or under age, took care, with unuſual at- 
tention, , to have them educated for the rank they 
were to hold in the State, and did not fail even to 
excite theit ambition. When Tiberius, after the 
dilgrace of, Mancinus, appeared to withdraw from 
the road of preferments and honouss, * How long,” 
ſhe ſaid, * ſhall I be diſtinguiſhed as the mother- 
* in law of Scipio, not as the mother of the Grac- 
* chi.?” This latter diſtinction, however, ſhe came 
to poſſeſs; and it has remained with her name, but 
from circumſtances and events which this reſpecta- 


ble perfonage by no means appeared to deſire. In 


one fragment of her letters to Caius, which is ſtill 


TLC TY 


preſerved, « You will tell me,” ſhe ſaid, that it 


(!) Plutarch, Appian, Oroſius, Eutrop. Obſequens, 
Vol. I. = 66 is 
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Lex Scm- party. 


60 Fragmenta Corn. Ne 
ſcriptis Corn. Nepotis. 1255 7 11252 921910 
lleius, lib, fi, Hyginus de Limitibus. Appian, 


To 


(0) Liv. lib. lx. 
de verſis illuſtribus. 


is glorious to be revenged of our enemies. No 
one thinks ſo more than I, if we can be re. 
venged without hurt to the republic; but if not, 
often may our enemies eſcape. Long may they 
be ſafe, if the good of the commonwealth re. 
* quires their ſafety.“ In another letter, which 
appears to be written after his intention of ſuing 
or the Tribunate was declared, ſhe accoſts him to 
the following purpoſe: I take the Gods to wit- 
neſs, that except the perſons who killed my fon 
Tiberius, no one ever gave me ſo much afflic- 
tion as you do in this matter. You, from whom 
I might have expected ſome conſolation in m 
age, and who, ſurely, of all my children, ought 
to be moſt careful not to diſtreſs me ! I have not 
„ many years to live. Spare the republic ſo long 
Shall I never ſee the madneſs of 
my family at an end? When I am dead, you 
will think to honour me with a. parent's rites; 
but what honour can my memory receive from 
you, by whom I am abandoned and diſhonour- 
ed while I live ? But, may the Gods forbid you 
e ſhould perſiſt! if you do, I fear the courſe you 
„are taking leads to remorſe and diſtraction, which 
<« will end only with your life (n).“ 

Theſe remonſtrances do not appear to have had 
any effect. Caius, upon his acceſſion to the Tri- 
bunate, proceeded to fulfil the expectations of his 
he Agrarian law, though ſtill in force, 
pronia agra· had met with continued interruption and delay in 
the execution. It was even falling into neglett. 
Caius thought proper, as the firſt act of his ma- 
giſtracy, to move a renewal and confirmation of 
it, with expreſs injunctions, that there ſnould be an 
annual diſtribution of land to the poorer citizens (#). 


potis ab Andrea Scotto collecta, edita cum 
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To this he ſubjoined, in the firſt year of his office, c H a P. 
a variety of regulations tending either to increaſe HII. 
his popularity, or to diſtinguiſh his adminiſtration. 
Upon his motion, public granaries were erected, Lex fru- 
and a law was made, that the corn ſhould be iſſued mentaria. 
from thence monthly to the People, two parts in 
twelve under the prime or original coſt (0). 

This act gave a check to induſtry, which is the 
beſt guardian of manners in populous cities, or 
wherever multitudes of men are crowded toge- 
ther. 5 = 

Caius likewiſe obtained a decree, by which the 
eſtates of Attalus, king of Pergamus, lately be- 
queathed to the Romans, ſhould be let in the 
manner of other lands under the inſpection of the 
Cenſors ; but the rents, inſtead of being made part 
of the public revenue, ſhould be allotted for the 
maintenance of the poorer citizens (p). | 

Another, by which any perſon depoſed from an 
an office of magiſtracy by the People, was to be 
deemed for ever diſqualified to ſerve the republic 
| in any other capacity (9). This act was intended 
to operate againſt Octavius, who by the influence 


, of Tiberius, had been degraded from the office of 
Tribune; and the act took its title from the name 
of the perſon againſt whom it was framed. | 


An act to regulate the conditions of the military 
ſervice (r), by which no one was obliged to enter 
4 before ſeventeen years of age, and by which Ro- 


on man ſoldiers were to receive cloathing as well as 
4 pay (5); poſſibly the firſt introduction of a uniform 


into the Roman Legions; a circumſtance which, 
, 5 ' G efferrtiat ab wits ihe. 
in modern times, is thought ſo eſſential to the cha 


) racter of troops, and the appearance of an army. 

). 

500 Semiſſe & tricenti, for a half and a third, &c. Liv. Plutarch. Appian, 
Did. 5 | 

um (?) Florus, lib. iii, c. 15, Cicer. in Verrem. 


) Privilegium in Octavium. 
(r) De militum commodis. 3 
% Plutarch ig C. Graecho. Lex Sempronia de libertate civium, 
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B O Ok By the celebrated law of Porcius, which allowed 


of an appeal to. the People, every citizen had a 


* remedy againſt any oppreſſive ſentence or pro- 
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ceeding of the executive magiſtrate z but this did 
not appear to Gracchus a ſufficient reſtraint on the 
officers of State. He propoſed to have it enacted, 
that no perſon, under pain of a capital puniſhment, 
ſhould at all proceed againſt a citizen without a 
ſpecial commiſhon or warrant from the People to 
that effect. And he propoſed to give this law a 
retroſpect, in order to comprehend Popilius Læ- 
nas (i), who being Conſul in the. year after the 
troubles occaſioned by Tiberius Gracchus, had, 
under the authority of the Senate alone; proceeded 
to try and condemn ſuch as were acceſſary to that 
ſedition. Lænas pereeived the ſtorm that was ga- 
thering againſt him, and choſe to avoid it by a 
voluntary exile, This act was indeed almoſt an 
entire abolition of government, and a bar to the 
exerciſe of ſuch ordinary powers as were neceſſary 
to the peace of the commonwealth. A popular 
faction could withhold every power, which, in their 
apprehenſion, might be employed againſt them- 
ſelves; and in their moſt pernicious deſigns had 
no interruption to fear from the Dictator nam- 
ed by the Senate and Conſuls, nor from the 
Conſul armed with the authority of the Senate 
for the ſuppreſſion of diſorders; a reſource to which 
the republic had frequently owed its preſervation. 
As we find no change in the proceedings of the 
State upon this new regulation, it is probable that 
the abſurdity of the law prevented its effect. 

While Gracchus thus propoſed to make all the 
powers of the State depend for their exiſtence on 
the occaſional will of the People, he meant to ren- 
der the aſſemblies of the People themſelves more 
democratical by ſtripping the higher claſſes of the 


ce) Cicer. in Cluentio; pro Rabino; pro domo ſua. 
: prerogative, 
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prerogative, precedence, or influence they poſ-c H a v. 
ſeſſed, in leading the public deciſions. The Centu- III. 
ries being hitherto called to vote in the order of their 
claſſes, thoſe of the firſt or higheſt claſs, by voting 

firſt, ſet an example which was often followed by 

the whole (4). By the ſtatute of Gracchus, the 
Centuries were required, in every queſtion, to 


draw lots for the prerogative, and gave their votes 


in the order they had drawn. | 
Under this active Tribune, much public buſi- 
neſs, that uſed to paſs through the Senate, was 
engroſſed by the popular aſſemblies. Even in the 
form of theſe aſſemblies, all appearance of reſpect 
to the Senate was laid aſide. The Roſtra, or plat- 
form on which the preſiding magiſtrate ſtood, was 
placed in the middle of an area, of which one part 


was the market- place, ſurrounded with ſtalls and 


booths for merchandize, and the courts of juſtice; 
the other part, called the Comitium, was open to 
receive the People in their public aſſemblies; and 
on one ſide of it, fronting the Roſtra, or bench of 


the magiſtrates, ſtood the Curia, or Senate-houſe. 


The People, when any one was ſpeaking, ſtood 
partly in the market-place, and partly in the Co- 
mittum. The ſpeakers directed their voice to the 
Comitium, fo as to be heard in the Senate. This 


_ diſpoſition, Gracchus reverſed, and directing his 


voice to the Forum, or market-place, ſeemed to 
diſplace the Senate, and deprive that body of their 
office as watchmen and guardians of the public 
order in matters that came before the popular aſ- 
ſemblies (). 

At the time that the Tribune Caius Gracchus 


engaged the minds of his contemporaries, and fur- 
niſhed hiſtory chiefly with theſe effects of his facti- 


ous and turbulent ſpirit, it is obſerved, that he 


(4) The firtt Century was called the Prerogativa. = 
(w) M. Varro de Re Ruſtica, lib. i. e. 2. Cic. de Amicitia. Plutarch. 


in Vit. Cali Gracchi, : 
| | himſelf 
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B O o k himſelf executed works of general utility; bridges, 
— 


highways, and other public accommodations 
throughout Italy, And that the State having car- 
ried its arms, for the firſt time, over the Alps, hap- 
pily terminated the war with the Salyii, a nation of 
Gaul, whole territory became the firſt province of 
Rome in that country. And that Caius Sextius, 
Conſul of the preceding year, was authoriſed to 
place a colony in the neighbourhood of the hot 
ſprings, which, from his name, were called the 
Aque Sextiz, and are ſtill known by a corruption 
of the ſame appellation (x). ety | 
From Aſia, at the ſame time, it was reported, 
that Ariarathes, the king of Cappadocia, and ally 
of the Romans, was murdered, at the inſtigation 
of Mithridates, king of Pontus, whoſe fiſter he had 
married; that he had left a ſon for whom Mithri- 
dates affected to ſecure the kingdom ; but that the 
widowed queen having fallen into the hands of Ni- 
comedes, king of Bythinia, this prince, in her 
right, had taken poſſeſſion of Cappadocia, while 
Mithridates, in name of his nephew, was haſtening 
to remove him from thence. On this ſubject a re- 
ſolution was declared in the aſſembly of the People 
at Rome, that both Nicomedes and Mithridates 


ſhould be required immediately. to evacuate Cap- 


padocia, and to withdraw their troops. This reſo- 
lution Caius Gracchus oppoſed with all his elo- 
quence and his credit, charging. his antagoniſts 
aloud. with corruption, and a clandeſtine corre- 
ſpondence with the agents, who, on different ſides, 
were now employed at Rome in ſoliciting this af- 
fair. None of us,” he ſaid, * ſtand forth in this 
“place for nothing. Even I, who deſire you to 
„put money in your own coffers, and to conſult 
“the intereſt of the State, mean to be paid, not 
* with money indeed, but with your favour and 


(x) At Aix, in Provence, 
&« a good 
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« a good name. They who oppoſe this reſolution c H A r. 


« likewiſe coyet, not honours from you, but mo- 


343 


III. 


« ney from Nicomedes; and they who ſupport _ OO 


« exyect to be paid by Mithridates, not by you. 
10 Fon thoſe le len, they, Feser un 
« derſtand the market beſt of all. They have 
« heard the ſtory of the poet. who being vain that 
he had got a great ſim of money for rehearſing 


q * 
* * 


a tragedy, was told by another, that it was not 
« wonderful he had got fo much for talking, 
„lien I, ſaid the other, who it ſeems knew 
„more than he was wiſhed to declare, have got 
« ten times as much for holding my tongue. 
© Tſere Is nothing that a king will buy at ſo great 
u ptice, on occaſion, as ſilence ()). | 
Such, at times, was the ſtyle, in which this po- 
"le 0046, choſe to addrefs his audience. Indi- 
viduals are won by flattery, the multitude by bnf- 
foonery and fatire. From the tendency of this 
ſpeech, it appears to have been the opinion of 

racchus, not that the Romans ſhould ſequeſter 
the kingdom of Cappadocia for the heirs of Ariara- 
thes,” but that they ſhould ſeize it for themſelves. 
The''qiteſtion, however, which now aroſe relating 
to the ſucceſſion to this kingdom, laid the founda- 
tion of a tedious and bloody war, of which 
the operations and events will occur in their 
place. age}. en | 


Gracchus, on the approach of the election of V. C. 639. 
Conſuls, employed all his credit and influence to Pra 


Domi- 


ſupport Caius Fannius, in oppoſition to Opimius, tins Aheno- 


who, by his vigilance and activity in ſuppreſſing 
the treaſonable deſigns of the allies at Fregellæ, 
had incurred the diſpleaſure of the popular party; 
and Fanritus' being accordingly choſen, together 
with Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Gracchus pro- 


barbus. 


ceeded to offer himſelf as a candidate to be re- 


(% A. Gellivs, lib. ii. e. 10. 
| elected 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 
elected into the office of Tribune. In this he fol- 


n ” 
7 1 


lowed the example of his brother Tiberius in a ſtep, 
eee eee 


was that which haſtened his run. An attempt had 
been ſince made by Papirius Carbo to have the le- 
gality of ſuch re- elections acknowledged; but this 


| having failed, Caius Gracchus, with great addreſs, 


inſerted in one of his popular edicts, a, clauſe de- 
claring it competent for the People td re-ele& a 
Tribune, in caſe he ſhould need a continuation of 
his power in order to fulfil his publig engagements. 
To avail himſelf of this 1 now, deglared, 
that his views in behalf of the People wers; far from 
being accompliſhed, Under this pretencę he ob- 
tained a preference to one of the new candidates, 
and greatly ſtrengthened the tribunitian power by 
the proſpect of its repeated renewals, and duration 
r © uf io wag! ohu:c; 
Upon his re- election, Caius, continuing his ad- 
miniſtration upon the ſame plan of animoſity to 
the Senate, obtained a law to depriye that body 
of the ſhare which his brother had left them in the 
courts of juſtice; and ordaining, that the judges, 
for the future, ſhould be draughted from the 
Equeſtrian order alone, a claſs of men, who being 
left out of the Senate, and of courſe not compre- 


hended in the laws that prohibited commerce, had 


betaken themſelves, as has been obſerved (2), to 
lucrative profeſſions, were the farmers of the reve- 
nue, the contractors for the army, and, in general, 
ihe merchants who conducted the whole trade of 
the republic. Though they might ,be:, conſidered 
as neutral in the diſputes of the Senate and People, 
and therefore impartial where the other orders were 
biaſſed, there was no claſs of men more likely to 
proſtitute the character of judges for eſt or 
actual hire, This revolution in the courts of jul- 


() Page 295. 
uce 
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Mori en 1 ge Te 1 III. 
haſten, the approaching corruption of manners, and . 


S 4 *®% 


 give;the:Conſuls in charge to clear the city, on the 
day that. this important queſtion was expected to 
come, on, of all ſtrangers, and not to ſuffer any 
aliens to remain within four miles of the walls. 
During the dependence of. this queſtion, Gracchus 
flattered the poorer citizens with the proſpect of 
advantageous ſettlements, in certain new colonies, 
of fix thouſand men each, which he propoſed to 
plant in the diſtricts of Campania and Tarentum, 
the moſt cultivated parts of Italy, and in colonies, 
which he. likewiſe propoſed to fend abroad into 
ſome of the richeſt provinces. Such ſettlements 
had been formerly made to occupy and ſecure re- 
cent conqueſt ; they were now calculated to ſerve 


de) Florus, lib, iv. c. 13. Salluſt. de Bell. Jugurth. No, 62 1. Ci- 
cero de Provineiis Comſularibas, 


as 
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5 Oo O Kas baits to popular favour, and as a proviſion, 
u. made by the leaders of faction, for their own 
fliiends and adherents. FFT 
The Senate, attacked by ſuch popular arts, re- 
ſolved to retort on their adverſaries; and for this 

urpoſe inſtructed Marcus Livius, another of the 

ribunes, to take ſuch meaſures as ſhould, if poſ. 

ſible, ſupplant Gracchus in the favour of the Peo- 

ple. Livius, profeſſing to act in concert with the 
Senate, propoſed a number of acts: one to conci- 

liate the minds of the allies, by giving them, 

while they ſerved in the army, the ſame exemp- 

tion from corporal puniſhment, which the Roman 
citizens had enjoyed. Rs et ws FA Mg 
LexLirizde* Another for the eſtabliſhment of twelve different 


#4 © ++ 


actually ſent abroad this year, and probably on 
rms... mY 4 
About the ſame time it was decreed, that the 
city of Carthage might be rebuilt for the reception 
of a colony of fix thouſand Roman citizens, This 
decree bears the name, not of Sempronius or of 
Livius, but of Rubrius, another Tribune of the 
ſame year. 8 


Lex Rubr ia. 


The Senate readily agreed to the ſettlement of 


theſe colonies, as lixe'y to carry off a number of 


(5) Plutarch. Paulus Mindtius de L,egibus Roman's. 


the 


__ . 
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the more factious citizens, and to furniſh an op- H a e. 
portunity likewiſe of removing from the city, for A. 
ſome time, the popular leaders themſelves, under ä 
pretence of employing them to conduct and to 
ſettle the families deſtined to form thoſe eſtabliſh- 
ments. Accordingly, Caius Gracchus, and Ful- 
vius Flaccus, late Conſul, and now deeply en- 
gaged in all theſe factious meaſures, were deſtined 
to take charge of the new coloniſts, and to ſuper- 
intend their ſettlement (c). 3 
In the mean time, the Senate, in the election of VU. C. 632. 
Opimius to the Conſulſhip of the following year, Opis 
carried an important object to the reputation and Q: Fab. 
intereſt of their party, and conceived hopes of ber- 
ing able, by the authority of this magiſtrate, to 
combat the deſigns of Gracchus more effectually 
than they had hitherto done. He was accordingly . 
retained . in the adminiſtration of affairs in Italy, 
while his colleague, Fabius, was appointed to 
command in Gaul, Caius Gracchus, having the 
preſumption to offer himſelf a third time candidate 
for the office of Tribune, was rejected, and had 
the mortification to find that the authority of the 
Senate began to prevail; and, as they had credit 
| enough to procure his excluſion from any ſhare in 
the magiſtracy, ſo they might be able to fruſtrate 
or reverſe many of the acts he had obtained in fa- 
| your of his party. 
By the repulſe of Gracchus and his aſſociates, 
the ariſtocratical party came to have a majority, 
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1 even in the college of Tribunes. Queſtions of le- 
8 giſlation were now likely to be determined in the 
f aſſembly of the Centuries; and this circumſtance 
6 alone, while the Senate was able to retain it, was 

equal to an entire revolution of the government. 
5 The Centuries, under the leading of an active 
f Conſul, were likely to annul former reſolutions 


(e) Plutarch. Appian. Oroſius, | 
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BOOK with the ſame deciſion and rapidity with which 


II. 


; they had been paſſed. Much violence was ex- 


pected, and the different parties, recollecting what 
had happened in the caſe of Tiberius Gracchus, 
took meaſures not to be ſurpriſed by their antago- 
niſts; for the moſt part came to the place of af. 


ſembly in bands, even under arms, and endea- 


voured to poſſeſs the advantage of the ground as 
in the preſence of an enemy. 

Minucius, one of the Tribunes, in conſequence 
of a reſolution of the Senate, pretending that he 
was moved by ſome unfavourable preſages, pro- 
poſed a repeal or amendment of ſome of the late 


popular acts; and particularly, to change the deſ- 


tination of the colony intended for Carthage, to 
ſome other place. This motion was ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed by Fulvius Flaccus, and by Caius Grac- 
chus, who treated the report of preſages from 
Africa as a mere fiction, and the whole deſign as 
proceeding from the inveterate hatred of the No- 
bles to the People. Before the aſſembly met, in 
which this queſtion was to be decided, theſe popu- 
lar leaders attempted to ſeize the Capitol, but 
found themſelves prevented by the Conſul, who 
had already, with an armed force, ſecured that 

ſtation. - | 
In the morning after they had received this diſ- 
appointment, the People being aſſembled, and the 
Conſul being employed in offering up the cuſtom- 
ary ſacrifices, Gracchus, with his party, came to 
their place in the Comitium. One of the attend- 
ants of the Conſul, who was carrying away the 
entrails of the victim, reproached Gracchus, as he 
paſſed, with ſedition, and bid him deſiſt from his 
machinations againſt the government of the com- 
monwealih. On this provocation, one of the party 
of Gracchus {truck the Conſul's officer with his dag- 
ger, and killed him on the ſpot. The cry of mur- 
der ran through the multitude, and the * 
| egan 


1 
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began to break up. Gracchus endeavoured toc H a p. 
ſpeak, but could not be heard for the tumult; and . 
all thoughts of buſineſs were laid aſide. The Ga. 


ſul immediately ſummoned the Senate to meet; 
and having reported what had happened in the 
Comitium, and what appeared to him the firſt act 
of hoſtility in a war, which the popular faction had 
prepared againſt the State, he received the charge 
that was uſual on- perilous occaſions, to provide, 
in the manner which his own prudence ſhould di- 
rect, for the ſafety of the commonwealth. Thus 


' authoriſed, he commanded the Senators and the 
Knights to arm, and made proper diſpoſitions to 
| ſecure the principal ſtreets. Being maſter of the 


Capitol and Forum, he adjourned the aſſembly of 
the People to the uſual place on the following 
day, and cited the perſons accuſed of the murder 
to anſwer for the crime which was laid to their 
charge. „ 

In conſequence of this adjournment, and the 
Conſul's inſtructions, numbers in arms repaired to 
the Comitium at the hour of aſſembly, and were 
ready to execute ſuch orders as they might receive 


for the public ſafety. Gracchus and Fulvius re- 
fuſed to anſwer the citation, and the Capitol being 


ſecured againſt them, they took poſt, with a nu- 
merous party in arms, on the Aventine Hill, which 
was oppoſite to the Capitol, and from which they 
equally looked -down on the Forum and place of 
aſſembly. Being again cited to appea? at the Tri- 
bunal of the Roman people, they ſent a youn; 
man, one of the ſons of Fulvius, to capitulate wit 
the Conſul, and to ſettle the terms on which they 
were to ſurrender themſelves. Upon this meſſage 


md Ys 


they were told, in return, that they muſt anſwer 


at the bar of the aſſembly, as criminals, not pre- 


tend to negotiate with the republic, as equals; 


that no party, however numerous, was entitled to 
parley with the People of Rome: and to this an- 
e ſwer 
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vo O K ſwer the meſſenger was forbid, at his peril, to 
. bring any reply. The party, however, ſtill hoped 
So gain time, or to divide their enemies; and they 


ventured to employ young Fulvius again to repeat 
their meſſage. He was ſeized by the Conſul's or- 
der. Gracchus and Fulvius, with their adherents, 
were declared public enemies; and a reward was 
offered to the perſon who ſhou}d kill or ſecure 
them. They were inſtantly attacked, and, after 
a little reſiſtance, forced from their ground. 
Gracchus fled by the wooden bridge to the oppo- 
ſite ſide of the river, and was there ſlain, either by 
his own hand, or by that of a faithful ſervant, who 
had undertaken the taſk of ſaving him in his laſt 
extremity from falling into the power of his ene. 
mies. Fulvius was dragged to execution from a 
bath where he attempted to conceal himſelf. The 
heads of both were carried to the Conſul, and ex- 
changed for the promiſed reward. | 

In this fray the party of the Senate, being regu- 
larly armed and prepared for ſlaughter, cut off the 
adherents of Caius Gracchus and Fulvius in great- 
er numbers than they had done thoſe of Tiberius; 
they killed about three thouſand two hundred and 
fifty in the ſtreets, and confined great numbers 
who were afterwards ſtrangled in the priſons. The 
bodies of the {lain, as the law ordained, in the caſe 
of treaſon, being denied the forms of a funeral, 
were caſt into the river, and their eſtates confil- 
cated (d). | 

The houſe of Fulvius was raſed to the ground, 
the area laid open for public uſes; and, from theſe 
beginnings, it appeared that the Romans, who in 
the purſnit of their foreign conqueſts, had fo li- 
berally ſhed the blood of other nations, might be- 
come equally laviſh of their own. 


(% Appian. Plutarch. Orofius, lib, v. c. 14. Florus, lib. iii. c. 15. 
AuQor de Viris Illuſtribus, c. 65, e 
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CHAP. IV. 


State of Order and Tranquillity which followed the 
Suppreſſion f the late Tumults, — Appearance of 
Caius Marius. — Foreign I ars. — Complaints againſt 
Jugurtha. Appearance of the Cimbri.— Mar with 
Jugurtha. Campaign and Treaty of Piſo.— Ju- 
gurtha came to Rome with a ſafe Conduct. Ob- 
| liged to retire from thence. —Campaign of Metellus. 


2 Marius. —Tugurtha betrayed by Bocchus.— 


His Death, after the Triumph of Marius.—T his 
General re- elected, in order to command againſt the 
Cimbri. 
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T\HE popular party had, in the late tumults,c H AP, 


carried their violence to ſuch extremes, as 
diignſted and alarmed every perſon who had any 
defire of domeſtic peace; and in their ill adviſed re- 
courſe to arms, but too well juſtified the meaſures 
which had been taken againſt them. By this ex- 


ertion of vigour, the Senate, and ordinary ma- 
giſtrates, recovered their former authority ; affairs 


returned to their uſual channel, and the moſt per- 
fect order ſeemed to ariſe from the late confuſions. 


Queſtions of legiflation were allowed to take their 


riſe in the Senate, and were not carried to the Peo- 
ple, without the ſanction of the Senate's authority. 
The legiſlative power was exerciſed in the aſſembly 
of the Centuries, and the prohibitory or defenſive 
function of the Tribunes, or repreſentatives of the 
People, was ſuch; as to prevent the abuſes of the 
executive power in the hands of the ariſtocracy, 
without ſtopping the proceedings of government, 
or ſubſtituting ademocratical uſurpation in its place. 


order, 


Even the judicative power, veſted in the Equeſtrian | 
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B O O K order, promiſed to have a ſalutary effect, by keep- 
ing a balance between the different ranks and dif- 
tinctions of men in the republic. 

The ariſtocratical party, notwithſtanding the af. 
cendant they had recently gained, did not attempt 
to reſcind any of the regular inſtitutions of Grae- 
chus; they were contented with inflicting puniſh. 
ments on thoſe who had been acceſlary to the late 
ſedition, and with re- eſtabliſning ſuch of the No- 
bles as had ſuffered by the violence of the popu- 
lar faction. Popilius Lænas, driven into e 
one of the edicts of Gracchus, or by the perſecution 
to which it expoſed him, was now recalled upon 
the motion of Calpurnius Piſo, one of the Tri- 
bunes (a). _ 2 RR ot 

U. C. 633. As the ſtate of parties was in ſome meaſure re- 
Hubli verſed, Papirius Carbo thought proper to. withdraw 
and C. Pa- from the popular fide; and, by the credit of thoſe 
be. Cr now in poſſeſſion of the government, was promot- 
ed to the ſtation of Conſul, and yielded the firſt 
fruits of his converſion by defending the cauſe of 
his predeceſſor Opimius, who, at the expiration of 
his Conſulate, was brought to trial for having put 
Roman citizens to death without the forms of law. 
Carbo, though himſelf connected with thoſe who 
ſuffered, now pleaded the juſtice and neceſlity of 
the late: military executions ; and, upon this plea, 
obtained the acquittal of his client. 

This merit on the part of Carbo, however, did 
not ſo far cancel his former offences as to prevent 
his being tried and condemned in the following 
year, as an accomplice in the ſedition of Gracchus. 
He was ſuppoſed to have been acceſlary to the 
death of Scipio; and his cauſe not being warmly 
eſpouſed by any party, he fell a ſacrifice to the 


imputation of this heinous crime. It is ſaid, that, 


upon hearing his ſentence, he killed himſelf (00. 


() Cicero in Bruto. (% Valerins Marx, lib, ili, c. 7. Cicero is 


Bruto. 
Octavius, 


e r mm rr r mor C"P” 
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Octavius, one of the Tribunes of the preſentc HA r. 
year, moved an amendment of the law obtained IV. 
by Gracchus, reſpecting the diſtribution of corn lex G. 
from the public granaries, probably to eaſe the vis Fru- 
treaſury in part of that burden; but the particun 
lars are unknown. 3 | iT 

About this time the- celebrated Caius Marius be- 
gan to appear in the public aſſemblies of the Peo- 
ple. He was a perſon of obſcure birth, and ruſtic 
manners, formed amidſt. the. occupations of a 
peaſant (c), and the hardſhips of a legionary ſol - 
dier, but of a reſolute ſpirit, and inſatiable ambi- 
tion, He was a native of Arpinum, and without 
any other apparent title than that of being a deni- 
fon of Rome, laid claim to the honours of the 
State. He is remarkable for having ſuffered more 
repulſes in his firſt attempts to be elected into of- 
fice, and for having ſucceeded more frequently af- 
terwards than any other Roman citizen during the 
exiſtence of the commonwealth. 

Marius, after being diſappointed in his firſt can- 
vas for the office of Tribune, ſucceeded in the 
following year. The acts which were paſſed un- 
der his Tribunate, and which bear his name, do 
not carry any violent expreſſions of party-ſpirit, 
nor give intimation of that inſatiate ambition with 
which he afterwards diſtreſſed his country; the firſtLex mais 
related to the conduct of elections, and provided de Suffrae | 
ſome remedy for an evil which was complained of 
ia the manner of ſoliciting votes. The ſpace be- 
tween the rails, by which the citizens paſſed to . 
give in their ballots, was ſo broad as to admit, not 
only thoſe who came to vote, but the candidates 
likewiſe, with their adherents and friends, who 
came to importune and to overawe the People in 
the very act of delivering their votes. Marius pro- 
poſed to put an end to this practice, and to pro- 
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P. O o K vide for the entire freedom of the People, by nar- 
— rowing the entrance, ſo that only the voters could 
paſs. A 3 of the Nobles, with Aurelius Cotta 

the Conſul at their head, not knowing with what a 

reſolute ſpirit they were about to contend, being 

averſe to this reformation, prevailed on the Senate 

to withhold its authority, without which any regu- 

lar queſtion on this ſubject, could not be put to 

the People. But Marius, in the character of Tri- 
bune, threatened the Conſul with immediate im- 
priſonment, if he did not move to recall this vote 

of the Senate. The matter being re- conſidered, 

Lucius Metellus, who was firſt on the Rolls, hay- 

ing given his voice for affirming the firſt decree, 

was ordered by Marius. into cuſtody; and there 

being no Tribune to intercede for him, muſt have 

gone to priſon, if the diſpute had not terminated 

by the majority agreeing to have the matter carried 

to the People, as Marius propoſed, with the Sanc- 

5 tion of the Senate's authority. = 
In another of the acts of Marius the republic was 

fill more indebted to his wiſdom and courage, in 
withſtanding an attempt of one of his colleagues to 

flatter the indigent citizens at the expence of the 

public treaſury, by repealing the recent regulation 

of Octavius, and Jowering the terms on which 

corn was diſtributed from the granaries. This 

was an ordinary expedient of Tribunitian faction. 

Marius oppoſed it as of dangerous conſequence, 

And his conduct in this matter marked him out as 

one not to be awed by any party, and a- perſon, 

who, into whatever party he ſhould be admitted, 

was deſtined to govern. The times indeed were 

likely to give more importance to his character as 

a ſoldier than as a citizen; and in that he was ſtil 

farther 1aiſed above the malice of thoſe who were 

inclined to revile or undervalue what were called 
his upſtart pretenſions (d). | 
ws (d) Plutarch. in Mario, 
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From the time that the Romans firſt paſſed into c H a p. 


the Tranſalpine Gaul, as auxiliaries to the republic 


IV. 


of Marſeilles, they had kept on foot in that neigh- | 


bourhood a military force ; and, by planting colo- 
nies at convenient ftations, ſhewed their intention 
of maintaining poſſeſſions on that ſide of the Alps. 


' Betultus, or Betultich, a prince of the country, 


who was ſuppoſed able to raiſe a force of two hun- 
dred thouſand men, attempted to expel theſe in- 
truders, but was defeated, firſt by the Proconſul 


Fabius, afterwards by Domitius Ahenobarbus, and 


furniſhed theſe generals with the ſubjects of their 
reſpective triumphs. This prince himſelf became 
a captive to Domitius, and was carried to Rome, 
where he was led in proceſſion, diſtinguiſhed by 


his painted arms and his chariot of ſilver, the equi- 
page in which it was ſaid he uſually led his army to 


battle (e). 


t appears that the Romans had employed ele v. C. 633. 


phants in the firſt wars they made in Gaul; for 
the victory of Domitius is attributed to the effect 
that was produced by theſe animals (Y). 


Quintus Marcius ſucceeded Domitius in the 


command of the forces which were employed in 
Gaul, and continued to gain ground on the na- 
tives, who appeared from different cantons ſucceſ- 
ſwely to reſiſt his arms. He planted a colony at 
Narbo, to ſtrengthen the frontier of the newly- ac- 
quired province on one ſide; and as the Romans 
had hitherto always paſſed by ſea into that country, 
he endeavoured to open à paſſage by the Alps, in 
order to have a communication by land with Italy 
on the other. In the courſe of theſe operations the 


Steni, an, Alpine nation that oppoſed him, were 


entirely cut off. 


/e) velleius Pater. Ammianus Märcell. lib. xv. fine. Padionus in 
Verrinam Secundam. Val. Max. lib. v. c. 9. , 


V Suetonius in Vita Neronis. | OT 
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zo OR About this time the Roman generals obtained 
It their triumphs on different quarters, in the Baliares 
and in Dalmatia, as well as in Gaul; and the re- 
public did not meet for ſome years with an enemy 
able to reſiſt her power, except on the fide of 
Thrace and the Danube, where the Proconſul 
Cato was defeated ; and where a reſiſtance was for 

ſome years kept up by the natives. | 
But of the foreign affairs which occupied the at- 
tention of the Romans, the moſt memorable was 
the conteſt of pretenders to the crown of Numidia, 
which, by the death of Micipſa, the fon and ſuc- 
ceſſor of Maſſiniſſa, came to be diſpoſed of about 
this time. The late king had two fons, Adherbal 
and Hiempſal. He had hkewiſe adopted Jugur- 
tha, the natural fon of his brother Manaſtabal, 
whom he-had employed at the head of his armies, 
thinking it ſafer to gain him by good offices, than 
to provoke him by a total excluſion from favour, 
He had formed a project, 1 ge among barba- 
rous and deſpotic ſovereigns, but always ruinous, 
to divide his territories; and he hopes! that, while 
he provided for his own ſons, he ſhould ſecure to 
them, from motives of gratitude, the protection 
and good offices of Jugurtha, whom he admitted 
to an equal ſhare with them in the partition of his 
kingdom. The conſequences of this miſtaken ar- 
rangement ſoon appeared in the diſtractions that 
followed, and which aroſe from the ambition of 
Jugurtha, to make himſelf maſter of the whole. 
For this purpoſe he formed a ſecret deſign againſt 
the lives of both the brothers, of whom the younger, 
Hiempfal, fell into his ſnare, and was aſſaſſinated. 
Adherbal, being more cautious, obliged his crafty 
enemy to declare himſelf openly, took the field 
againſt him, with all the forces he could raiſe, but 
was defeated, and obliged to take refuge in the 
Roman province, and from thence thought prope! 
| to 
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to pals into Italy, in order to lay his complaints © pA P. 
— 


before the Senate and People of Rome. 

Maſſiniſſa, the grandfather of this injured prince, 
had given effectual aid to the Romans in their wars 
with Carthage; and, upon the final reduction of 
that republic, was rewarded with a conſiderable 
part of its ſpoils. From this time forward the Ro- 
mans expected, and the king of Numidia paid to 
them, a deference like that of a vaſſal or tributary 
prince to his ſovereign lord. Upon the faith of 
this connection, Adherbal now carried his com- 
plaints to Rome; and Jugurtha, knowing how 
ready the Romans were, in the character of arbi- 
trators, to conſider themſelves as the ſovereigns of 


other nations, thought proper to ſend deputies on 


his part, to counteract the repreſentations of his 


rival. 


* - 


This crafty adventurer had ſerved under Scipio 


at the ſiege of Numantia, where he had an oppor- 


tunity of obſerving the manners and diſcipline of 


the Romans, and accommodated himſelf to both, 
He was equally diſtinguiſhed by his implicit ſub- 
miſſion to command, as by his impetuous courage, 


and by the ability of his conduct in every ſervice. 
He had even then. probably directed his views to 
the ſucceſſion of Numidia, and ſaw of what conſe- 
quence the Romans might prove in deciding his 
fortunes. He had ſtudied their character, and had 
already marked out the line he was to follow in 


conducting his affairs with that People. They ap- 
peared to be a number of ſovereigns aſſembled 
together, able in council and formidable in the 
field; but, in compariſon to the Africans in gene- 
ral, undefigning and fimple. With the pride of 
monarchs they began, he imagined, to feel the in- 


digence. of courtiers, and were to be moved by 
conſiderations of intereſt rather than force. His 
commiſſioners were now | accordingly furniſhed 
with ample preſents, and with the means of grati- 
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B © o Kfying the principal perſons at Rome in a manner 


chat was ſuited to their reſpective ranks and to their 


influence in the commonwealth. _ | 
In the choice of this plan Jugurtha, like moſt po- 
liticians that refine too much, had formed a ſyſtem 
with great ingenuity, and ſpoke of it with a ſpe- 
cious wit ; but had not taken into his account the 
whole circumſtances of the caſe in which he en- 
gaged. Rome, he ſuppoſed, was a city to be ſold. 
He forgot that, though many Romans could be 
bought, no treaſure was ſufficient to buy the repub- 
lic ; that to buy a few, made it neceſſary for him 
to buy many more; that as he raiſed expeQations, 
the number of expectants increaſed without limit; 
that the more he gave, the more he was ſtill ex- 
pected to give; that in a ſtate which was broke in- 
to parties, if he gained one by his gifts, that alone 
was ſufficient to rouſe the other againſt him. And 
accordingly, after laviſhing his money to influ- 
ence the councils of Rome, he was obliged to 


have recourſe to arms at laſt, and to contend 


with the forces of the republic, after he had ex- 
hauſted his treaſure in attempting to corrupt her 

virtue. ; i | 
Although Jugurtha had many partizans at Rome, 
ſuch was the injuſtice of his cauſe, or the ſuſpicion 
of corruption in thoſe who eſpouſed it, that they 
durſt not openly avow their wiſhes. They endea- 
voured to ſuſpend the refolutions which were in 
agitation againſt him, and 'had the matter referred 
to ten commiſſioners who ſhould go into Africa, 
and in preſence of the parties ſettle the differences 
which ſubſiſted between them. There indeed he 
practiſed his art on the Roman commiſſioners with 
better ſucceſs than he had experienced with the Se- 
nate and People. He prevailed upon them to di- 
vide the kingdom, and to favour him in the lot 
which ſhould be aſſigned to himſelf : knowing that 
force muſt ultimately decide every — 
| whic 
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which ſhould ariſe on the ſubject, he made choice,c HAP. 


not of the richeſt, but of the moſt warlike diviſion; 
and indeed had already determined that, as ſoon 
as the Romans left Africa, he ſhould make an end 
of the conteſt by the death of Adherbal ; truſting 
that, by continuing to ule the ſpecific which it was 
faid he had already applied, he might prevail on the 
Romans to overlook what they would not, on a pre- 

vious requeſt, have permitted. i 
He accordingly, ſoon after the departure of the 
Roman commiſſioners, marched into the territories 
of Adherbal, ſhut him up in the town of Cirta 
and, while the Romans ſent him repeated meſſages 
to deſiſt, ſtill continued the blockade, until the mer- 
cenaries of Adherbal, tired of the hardſhips they 
were made to endure, adviſed, and, by their ap- 
pearing ready to deſert, forced him to commit him- 
{elf to the mercy of Jugurtha, by whom he was im- 

mediately put to death. _ 

By theſe events, in about ſeven years from the 
death of Micipſa, Jugurtha had attained to the ob- 
ject of his higheſt defires ; but the arts which pro- 
cured him a crown, likewiſe rendered his ſtate in- 
ſecure, He was diſappointed in his expectation to 
pacify the Romans. The money he dealt went in- 
to the coffers only of a few, but his crimes rouſed 
the indignation of the whole People. Practiſed 
ſtateſmen or politicians are feldom roufed by mere 
feelings of indignation on the ſubject of private 
wrongs. They have, or pretend to have, reaſons 
of ſtate to ſuppreſs the conſideration of individuals. 
The greater part of the Roman Senate according- 
ly, whether acting on maxims of policy, or won 
by the preſents of Jugurtha, received the complaints 
which were lodged againſt him with indifference ; 
but the aſſembly of the People, moved by the cries 
of perfidy and murder which were raiſed by the 
Tribunes, received the repreſentations of his con- 
duct with indignation and rage. Theſe paſſions 
were 
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were inflamed by oppoſition to the Nobles, who 
were ſuppoſed to favour the murderer. Neither 
the moſt deliberate Stateſman nor the moſt deter- 
mined partizan of Jugurtha durſt appear in his 
cauſe, nor propoſe to decline a war with that 


prince, although it was likely to be attended with 


conſiderable difficulties; and was to be under- 
taken at a time when a cloud hung over Italy on 
the ſide of Gaul, a quarter from which the Romans 
always expected, and often experienced, the moſt 


terrible ſtorms. 


v. c. 64 About the time that Adherbal laid his complaints 


againſt Jugurtha before the Senate of Rome, a 
new enemy had appeared. The north of Europe, 
or of Aſia, had caſt off a ſwarm, which, migrating 
to the ſouth and to the weſt, was firſt deſcried by 
the Romans on the frontier of Illyricum, and pre- 
ſently drew their attention to that ſide. The horde 
was ſaid to conſiſt of three hundred thouſand fight- 
ing men, conducting their families of women and 
children, and covering the plains with their cattle. 
The Conſul Papirius Carbo was ordered to take poſt 
in Illyricum, to obſerve the motions of this tremen- 
dous hoſt, He was alarmed. with their ſeeming to 
point towards the diſtrict of Aquileia; and putting 
himſelf, with too little precaution, in their way, 
could not withſtand their numbers, and was over- 
whelmed as by a tempeſt. 

This migrating nation the Romans have called 
by the name of Cimbri, without determining from 
whence they came. It is ſaid that their cavalry 
amounted to no more than fifteen thouſand ; that 
it was their practice to deſpiſe horſes, as well as the 
other ſpoils of their enemies, which they generally 
deſtroyed : and from this circumſtance it may be 
argued, that they were not of Scythian extraction, 
nor ſprung from thoſe mighty plains in the northern 
parts of Aſia, where military force has from time 
immemorial conſiſted of cavalry, where horſes 

were 
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were valued above every other ſpecies of acquiſiti- c H A r. 
i Z 


on or property; and that they muſt have been bred 


amongſt mountains and woods, where this animal 


is not equally ufeful. On their helmets, which 
were creſted with plumes of feathers, they carried 


the gaping jaws of wild beaſts. On their bodies 


they wore breaſt- plates of iron, had ſhields painted 
of a conſpicuous colour; and carried two miſſile 
javelins or darts, and a heavy ſword. They col- 
lected their fighting men, for the moſt part, into a 
ſolid ſquare, equally extending every way: in one 
of their battles it was reported that the ſides of this 
ſquare extended thirty ſtadia, or between three and 
four miles. The men of the foremoſt ranks were 
faſtened together with chains locked to their girdles, 


which made them impenetrable to every attack, 


and gave them the force of a torrent, in ſweeping 
obſtructions before them. Such were the accounts 
with which the Romans were alarmed on the ap- 
proach of this tremendous enemy. | 
Although, by the defeat of Carbo, Italy lay open 
to their devaſtations, yet they turned away to the 
north and the weſtward, and keeping the Alps 
on their left, made their appearance again on the 
frontier of the Roman province in Narbonne 
Gaul, and from thence paſſed into Spain, where 
they continued to alarm Roman ſettlements and 
kept Rome itſelf in ſuſpence, by the uncertainty 


of the tract they might afterwards chooſe to 
purſue. | | 
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Such was the ſtate of affairs, when the popular v. c. 642. 


cry and generous indignation of the Roman Peo- us, — 
ple forced the State into a war with Jugurtha. Nac. 


The Conſul Piſo was appointed to command in, 
Numidia. The neceſſary levies and ſupplies for Beli. 
this ſervice were ordered, and Jugurtha could no 


longer doubt that the force of the Roman republic 
was to be employed againſt him; yet, in hopes to 
avert the ſtorm, he ſent his ſon, with two proper 

aſſiſtants, 


Calpur- 
jus, Piſo, 
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B O 0 K aſſiſtants, in the quality of ambaſſadors to Rome, 
un chiefly truſting to the arts of inſinuation he had 


—hitherto practiſed, and to the diſtribut! n of Pre- 


ſents and of money. Their arrival being reported 
to the Senate, a reſolution of this body paſſed, 
that, unleſs they brought an offer from Jugurtha 
to ſurrender his perſon and his kingdom at diſcre- 
tion, they ſnould be required in ten days to depart 
from Italy. « | | 

This anſwer being delivered to the ſon of Ju- 
gurtha, he preſently withdrew, and was followed 
by a Roman army, which was prepared to embark 
for Africa, The war was conducted at firſt with 
great vivacity and ſucceſs ; but Jugurtha, by of- 
tering great public conceſſions or private gratifi- 
cations, prevailed on the Conſul to negotiate. It 
was agreed, that, upon receiving a proper hoſtage 
on the part of the Romans, the king himſelf ſhould 
repair to their camp, in order to conclude the trea- 
ty. In the articles that were made public, the 
king agreed to ſurrender himſelf at diſcretion, and 
to pay a large contribution in horſes, corn, ele- 
phants, and money; but in ſecret articles, which 
were drawn up at the ſame time, the Conſul en- 
gaged that the perſon of the king ſhould be fate, 
and that the kingdom of Numidia ſhould be ſe- 
cured to him. els 1 

During theſe tranſactions the time of the expira- 
tion of Piſo's command drew near, and he himſelf 
was called into Italy to preſide at the approaching 
elections. His report of the treaty with Jugurtha 
was received with (ſuſpicion, and the cry of corrup- 
tion reſumed by the popular party. Where is 
<« this captive ?” ſaid the Tribune Memmius; * if 
„ he have ſurrendered himſelf, he will obey your 
„ commands; ſend for him; queſtion him in re- 
& ſpect to what is paſt. If he refuſes to come, we 
„ ſhall know what to think of a treaty which brings 
% impunity to Jugurtha, princely fortunes to a few 
„private 
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« private perſons, ruin and infamy to the Roman 
6 republic,” Upon this motion the Prætor Caſſius 
Longinus, a perſon of approved merit and un- 


363 
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3 


ſnaken integrity, was haſtened into Africa, with 
poſitive inſtructions to bring the king of Numidia 


to Rome. By the ſafe- conduct which Caſſius 


brought on the part of the republic, and by his 


own aſſurances of protection, Jugurtha was pre- 
vailed on to commit himſelf to the faith of the Ro- 


mans. He laid aſide his kingly ſtate and atten- 


dants, ſet out for Italy, and determined to appear 
as a ſupplant at Rome. Upon his arrival, being 
called into the public aſſembly, Memmius pro- 
poſed to interrogate him on the ſubject of his ſup- 
poſed ſecret tranſaction with certain members of 
the Senate; but here Bebius, another of the Tri- 
bunes, interpoſed his negative; and, notwithſtand- 
ing that the People exclaimed, and even menaced, 
this Tribune perſiſted. And before this bar to the 
farther examination of Jugurtha could be removed, 
an incident took place, which occaſioned his ſudden 
departure from Italy. 

Maſſiva, the ſon of Guluſſa, being the grandſon 
and natural repreſentative of Maſſiniſſa, and the 
only perſon beſides Jugurtha who remained of 
the royal line of Numidia, had been perſuaded by 
Albinus, the Conlul elected for the enſuing year, 


to ſtate his pretenſions before the Roman Senate, 


and to lay claim to the crown. Jugurtha, though 
at Rome, and in the power of thoſe who were likely 
to reſent his crimes, gave a ſpecimen of the bold 
and ſanguinary counſels to which he was inclined, 


employed againſt this competitor the ordinary arts 


of his court, and had him aſſaſſinated. The crime 
was traced to its author, but the ſafe- conduct he 
had received could not be violated ; and he was 
only commanded, without delay, to depart from 
Italy. On this occaſion he left Rome with that me- 
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B 0 0 K morable ſaying, * Here is a city to be ſold, if any 
buyer could be found.“ 
v. c. 643. The Conſul Albinus ſoon followed Jugurtha, to 
M. Minu-take the command of the Roman army in Africa; 
Poſtumius and being eager to perform ſome notable action 
Albiaus. before the expiration of his year, which was faſt 
approaching, he urged the king of Numidia, with 
all the forces he could aſſemble in the province; 
but found that he had to do with an enemy who 
had the art to elude his impetuoſity, and from 
whoſe apparent conduct no judgment could be 
formed of his real deſigns. This artful warrior 
often advanced with a ſeeming intention to hazard 
a battle, when he was moſt reſolved to decline it; 
or he precipitantly fled, when he meant to return 
upon his enemy, and take advantage of any diſor- 
der he might incur in a too eager purſuit, His of- 
fers of ſubmiſſion, or his threats, were equally fal- 
lacious; and he- uſed, perhaps in common with 
other African princes, means to miſlead his enemy, 
which Europeans, antient as well as modern, have 
in general condemned. He made ſolemn capitu- 
lations and treaties with a view to break them, and 
conſidered breach of faith, like a feint or an am- 
buſn, as a ſtratagem licenced in war. The Euro- 
peans have always termed it perfidy to break the 
faith of a treaty, the Africans held it ſtupidity to be 
caught in the ſnare. 3 | 
By the artifices of Jugurtha accordingly, or by 
the remiſſneſs of his antagoniſt, the war was pro- 
tracted for another year, and the Conſul, as the 
time of the election drew near, was recalled, as uſu- 
al, to preſide in the choice of his ſucceſſor, At his 
arrival the city was in great agitation. The cry of 
corruption, which had been raiſed againſt many oi 
the Nobles, on account oi their ſuppoſed correl- 
Pondence with Jugurtha, gave an advantage to the 
popular party, and they determined to improve it, 
by raiſing proſecutions to the ruin of perſons, _ 
odions 
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odious to the People, or obnoxious to the Equeſtri-C H A Þ. 
an order, who then had the power of judicature 8 
their hands (g). Three inquiſitors were accord- 
ingly named by ſpecial commiſſion to take cogni- 
zance of all complaints of corruption that ſhould 
be brought before them; and this commiſſion was 
inſtantly employed to haraſs the Nobility, and to 
revenge the blood which had been ſhed in the late 
pular tumults. Lucius Calpurnius, Piſo, Beſtia, 
Cato, Spurius Albinus, and L. Opimius, all of 
conſular dignity, fell a ſacrifice on this occaſion to 
the popular reſentment. The Tribune Mamilius, 
upon whoſe motion this tribunal had been erected, 
with his aſſociates, apprehending that, upon the ex- 
= piration of their truſt, the heat of the proſecutions 
might abate, moved the People that they might be 
continued in their office ; and, upon finding them- 
ſelves oppoſed by the influence of the Senate and 
all the ordinary powers of the State, they ſuſpend- 
ed, by virtue of their tribunitian power, the election 
of Conſuls, and for a whole year kept the republic 
in a ſtate of abfolute anarchy. 
In this interval Aulus Albinus, left by his bro- 
ther, the late Conſul, in the command of the army 
in Africa, determined to improve the occaſion by 
fome honourable action. He left his quarters in 
the winter, and marched far into the country, hop- 
ing that by force or ſurprize he might poſleſs him- 
felf of the Numidian treaſures or magazines. Ju- 
gurtha encouraged him in this deſign, affected fear, 
retired with precipitation wherever the Romans 
preſented themſelves; and, to encreaſe the pre- 
ſumption of their general, ſent frequent meſſages 
to implore his pity. He at the ſame time endea- 
voured to open a correſpondence with the Thraci- 
ans and other foreigners, then ſerving in the Roman 
camp. Some of thefe he corrupted; and, when he 
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e) Cicero de Claris Oratoribus, Saluſt. in Bell. Jugurth, 
. had 
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B O o Khad drawn the Roman army into difficult ſituations, 
and prepared his plan for execution, he ſuddenly 
advanced in the night to the Roman ſtation ; and 
the avenues being entruſted, as he expected, to the 
Thracians and Ligurians whom he had corrupted, 
and by whom he was ſuffered to paſs, he ſur. 
priſed the Romans in- their camp, and drove 
them from thence in great confuſion to a neigh- 
bouring height, where they enjoyed, during night, 
ſome reſpite from the enemy; but without any re- 
fource for ſubſiſtence, or hopes of recovering their 
baggage. b 
In the morning Jugurtha deſired to confer with 
the Prætor; and repreſenting how much the Ro- 
mans, ſtripped of their proviſion and equipage, were 
then in his power, made a merit of offering them 
quarter, on condition that they would concludeatrea- 
ty of peace, and in ten days evacuate his kingdom. 
Theſe terms were accordingly accepted: but 
the capitulation, when known at Rome, gave occa- 
ſion to much indignation and clamour. It was 
voted by the Senate not to be binding, and the 
Conſul Albinus, in order to repair the loſs of the 
Public, and to reſtore the credit of his own family, 
made haſty levies, with which he propoſed to renew 
the war in Numidia, But not having the conſent 
of the Tribunes to this meaſure, he was obliged to 
leave his forces behind him in Italy, and joined the 
army without being able to bring any reinforcement. 
He found it in no condition to face the enemy, and 
was contented to remain in the province till a ſuc- 
Ceeſſor ſhould be named. + 
U. C. 644. Reſentment of the diſgraces incurred in Africa, 
Cue and fear of invaſion from the Cimbri, who, having 
Numidicus, traverſed Spain and Gaul, were ftill on their march, 
- 5,408 bi appear to have calmed for a little time the animoſity 
of domeſtic factions at Rome. The conſular elec- 
4 tions were ſuffered to proceed, and the choice of 
the People fell on Quintus Cæcilius Metellus and 


M. Junius 
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M. Junius Silanus; the firſt was appointed to the c H A P. 
command of the army in Numidia, the ſecond to . 
obſerve the motions of the Cimbri on the frontiers 
of Gaul, and to turn them aſide, if poſſible, from 
the territory of Rome. About this time thoſe 
wandering nations had ſent a formal meſſage to the 
Romans, deſiring to have it underſtood on what 
lands they might ſettle (A), or rather, over what 
lands they might paſs in migration with their 
herds. This requeſt being refuſed by the Se- 
nate, they opened a paſſage by force, overcame 
in battle the Conſul Silanus, and, probably . with- 
out intending to retain any conqueſt, continued 
to move wherever the aſpect of the country tempt- 
ed their choice. | | 
Metellus proceeded to Africa with a conſidera- 1 
ble reinforcement ; and, having ſpent ſome time i. 
in reſtoring the diſcipline of the army, which had 1 
been greatly neglected, and in training his new 
levies to the duties and hardſhips of the ſervice, 
he directed his march to the enemy's country, and 
in his way had frequent meſlages from Jugurtha, 
with profeſſions of ſubmiſſion and of a pacific diſ- 
poſition. ' 5 
When the Roman army entered on the terri- 
tory of Numidia, they accordingly found the coun- 
try prepared to receive them in a friendly manner ; 
the people in -tranquillity, the gates of every city 
left open, and the markets ready to ſupply them 
with neceſſaries. * e 
Theſe appearances, with the known character of 
Jugurtha, creating diſtruſt, only excited the vigi- 
lance of Metellus. They even provoked him to 
retort on the Numidian his own inſidious arts. 
He tampered with Bomilcar and the other meſ- 
ſengers of Jugurtha to betray their maſter, 
and promiſed them great rewards if they would 
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(2) Florus, lib. iii. Liv. lib, Ixv. 
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B O o k deliver him into the hands of the Romans either 
= living or dead. | 


Jugurtha, not conſidering that his known cha- 
racter for falſehood muſt have deſtroyed the credit 
of all his profeſſions, even if he ſhould at any time 
think proper to make them ſincere, and truſting to 
the effect of his ſubmiſſive meſlages in rendering 
the enemy ſecure, made a diſpoſition to profit by 
any errors they ſhould commit, and hoped to cir- 
cumvent and deſtroy them on their march. For 
this purpoſe he waited for them on the deſcents 
of a high mountain; over which they. were to paſs 
in their way to the Muthul, a river which helped to 
form the ſituation of which he was to avail himſelf, 
He accordingly lay concealed by its. banks until 
the enemy actually fell into the ſnare he had laid 
for them. With the advantage of the ground and 
of numbers, he maintained, during the greater 
part of the day, a conteſt with troops who poſſeſ- 
ſed, againſt his irregulars, a great ſuperiority of 
order, diſcipline, and courage; but not having 
found the Romans, as he expected, in any degree 
off their guard, he was, in the event of that day's 
action, obliged to fly with a few horſe to a remote 
part of his kingdom. 

This victory obtained over Jugurtha, appeared 
to be an end of the war. His army was diſperſed, 
and he was left with a few horſe men, who attend- 
ed his perſon, to find a place of retreat, and to 
chuſe a ſtation at which to aſſemble new forces, if 


he meant to continue the war. 


The Numidians were inured to action. The 
frequent wars of that continent, the wild and unſet- 
tled ſtate of their own country, made the uſe of 
horſes and of arms familiar: but ſo void was the 
nation of military policy, and its people ſo igno- 
rant of order, that it was ſcarcely poſſible for the 
king to fight two battles with the ſame army. If 
victorious, they withdrew with their plunder ; if 

defeated, 
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defeated, they ſuppoſed all military obligations c H a p. 
at an end: and in either caſe, after an action, IV. 
every one fled where he expected to be ſooneſt in 
ſafety. AR 
Mctellus after the late engagement, finding no 
enemy in the field, was for ſome time uncertain 
to what part of the kingdom Jugurtha had directed 
his flight. But having intelligence that he was in 
a new ſituation aſſembling an army, and likely to 
form one ſtill more numerous than any he had yet 
brought into the field, tired of purſuing an enemy 
on whom defeats had fo little effect, he turned away 
to the richer and more cultivated parts of the king- 
dom. Here the plunder of the country might 
better repay his labour, and the enemy, if he ven- 
tured to defend his territory, might more ſenſibly 
feel his defeats. © Jugurtha perceiving his intention, 
drew his forces towards the fame quarter, and ſoon 
appeared in his rear. | | 
While Metellus was endeavouring to force the 
city of Zama, Jugurtha pierced into his camp, 
and, though repulſed from thence, took a poſt, by 
which he made the ſituation of the Romans, be- 
tween the town and his own army, ſo uneaſy, as to 
oblige them to raiſe the ſiege. 26%. bam: 
This the Numidian prince thought a proper op- 
portunity to gain ſome credit to his pacific profeſh- 
cns. He made an offer accordingly to ſurrender 
at diſcretion, and actually delivered up great part 
of his arms and military ſtores; but this purpoſe, 
if ever ſincere, he retracted, and again bad recourſe 
to arms. | 
The victory which had been obtained in Africa, uv. C. 645. 
flattered the vanity of the Roman People, and du Gal. 
procured to Metellus in the quality of Proconſul, ba, Q. Hor- 
a continuation of his former command. The oo 
troops he had poſted in Vaca being cut off by the Aurelius 
inhabitants, he made haſty marches in the night, s. 
ſurpriſed the place, and, without having allowed 
Vol. I. B b ne 
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Boo k the authors of that outrage more than two days 
"ll. to enjoy the fruits of their perfidy, amply re. 
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venged the wrong they had done to the Roman 


garriſon. 5 | 


But the ſucceſs of Metellus did not haſten the 
ruin of Jugurtha ſo faſt as his own miſconduct, in 
the jealouſy and ſanguinary meaſures which he 


took to ſuppreſs plots and conſpiracies, - either real 
or ſuppoſed to be formed againſt his life, by perſons 
the moſt in his confidence. ; th 
Bomilcar, ſtill carrying in his mind the offers 
which had been made by Metellus, and willing to 
have ſome merit with the Romans, into whoſe hands 
he and all the ſubjects of Jugurtha were likely 
foon to fall, formed a deſign againſt his maſter, 
and drew Nabdalſa, a principal officer in the Nu- 
midian armies, to take part in the plot. They 
were diſcovered in time to prevent the execution 
of their deſign, but they made Jugurtha from 
thenceforward conſider the camp of his own army 
as a place of danger to himſelf, rendered him diſ- 
truſtful, timorous, and unquiet; frequently chang- 
ing his company and his quarters, his guards and 


his bed. Under theſe apprehenſions, by which his 


mind was conſiderably difordered and weakened, 
he endeavoured, by continual and rapid motions, 
to make it uncertain where he ſhould be found; 
and he experienced at laſt, that private aſſaſſination 
and breach of faith, although they appear to 
abridge the toils of ambition, are not expedient 
even in war; that they render human life itſelf, for 
the advantages of which war was undertaken, no 
longer eligible or worthy of being preſerved. 
Weary of his anxious ſtate, he ventured once 
more to face Metellus in the field, and being again 


* defeated, fled to Thala, where he had left his chil- 


dren and the moſt valuable part of his treaſure. 
This city too, finding: Metellus had followed him, 
he was cbliged to abandon, and, with his children 
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and his femaining effects, fled from Numidia, firſt c H a Þ 
to the country of the Getuli, barbarous nations, LD: 


that lived among the mountains of Atlas fouth of 
Numidia, and whom he endeavoured to arm in 
his cauſe. From thence he fled to Bocchus king of 
Mauritania, whoſe daughter he had married; and 
having perſuaded this prince to conſider his quar- 
rel with the Romans as the common cauſe of all 
monarchies, who were likely in ſucceſſion to be- 


come the prey of this arrogant and inſatiable power, 


he prevailed on the Mauritanian to aſſemble his 
army, and to attempt the relief of Numidia. / 
Jugartha, in conjunction with his new alley, 
directed his march to Cirta, and Metellus perceiv- 
ing his intention, took poſt to cover that place. 
But while he was endeavouring, by threats or 
perſuaſions, to detach the king of Mauritania from 
Jugurtha, he received information from Rome that 
he was ſuperſeded in the command of the army ; 
and from thenceforward protracted the war, un- 
der pretence of meſſages and negociations, and 
poſſibly inclined to leave it with all its difficulties 
entire to his ſucceſſor. | 
Marius, having ſerved under Metellus, had with 


great difficulty, and not without ſome expreſſions 


of ſcorn on the part of his general, obtained leave 
to depart for Rome, where he meant to ſtand for 
the Conſulſhip. He accordingly appeared in the 
capacity of candidate for this honour, and by 
vaunting, inſtead of concealing, the obſcurity of 
his anceſtors; by inveighing againſt the whole or- 
der of Nobility, their dreſs, their city manners, 
their Greek learning, their family images, the ſtreſs 
they laid on the virtue of their forefathers to com- 


penſate the want of it in themſelves; but more 
eſpecially by arraigning the dilatory conduct of 


Metellus, and: by promiſing a ſpeedy iſſue to the 
war, if it ſhould be entruſted to himſelf; a pro- 
miſe, to which the force and ability he had ſhown 
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B O o Kin all the ſtations he had hitherto filled, procured 
him ſome credit; he fo far won upon the People, 
that he was choſen conſul, in oppoſition to the in- 
tereſt of the Nobles, and to the influence of all the 
leading men of the Senate. His promotion was in 
a particular manner galling to Metellus, whoſe re. 
putation he had attacked, and to whoſe ſtation in 
Africa, by an expreſs order of the People, in con- 
tempt of the arrangement which had been made 

by the Senate, he was now to ſucceed. 
b. C. 646. Upon the nomination of Marius, the party who 
* — had oppoſed his preferment did not attempt to 
C. Marius. Withhold the reinforcements which he aſked for the 
ſervice in which he was to command. They even 
hoped to encreaſe his difficulties by ſuffering him 
to increaſe the eſtabliſhment of his province. The 
wealthier claſs of the People alone were yet ad- 
mitted into the legions; and being averſe to ſuch 
diſtant ſervices, were likely to conceive a diſlike to 
the perſons by whom they were forced to inliſt. 
Marius in this capacity might loſe ſome part of the 
popular favour which he now enjoyed, and become 
leſs formidable to his rivals in the State. But this 
erafty and daring politician, by lighting the laws 
which excluded the neceſſitous citizens from ſerving 
in the legions, found in this claſs of the People a 
numerous and willing ſupply. They crowded to 
his ſtandard, and filled up his army without delay, 
and even without offence to thoſe of a better con- 
dition, who were pleaſed with relief from this part 
of their public burdens. | 
This was a remarkable and dangerous innova- 
tion in the Roman State, and may be mentioned 
among the ſteps which haſtened the ruin of the com- 
mon wealth. From this time forward the ſword be- 
gan to paſs from the hands of thoſe who were inter- 
eſted in the preſervation of the republic, into the hands 
of others who were willing to make it a prey. The 
circumſtances of the times were ſuch, indeed, as 
to give warning of the change. The ſervice of 
a legionary 
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a legionary ſoldier was become too ſevere for the leſsc H A P. 
indigent order of citizens, and now opened to the ne- A. 
ceſſitous the principal road to profit, as wellas ho- 
nour. Marius, to facilitate his levies, was willing to 
gratify both; and thus gave beginning to the forma- 
tion of armies who were ready to fight for or againſt 
the laws of their country, and who, in the ſequel, 
ſubſtituted battles for the bloodleſs conteſts which 
hitherto had ariſen from the diviſions of party. 
The new conſul, unrivalled in the favour of the 
) People, obtained whatever he required ; and, being 
) completely provided for the ſervice to which he 
e was deſtined, embarked for Africa with a great 
1 reinforcement, andin a few days arrived at Utica. 
1 Upon his arrival, the operations of the war were 
- relumed, and carried into the wealthieſt provinces 
- of Numidia, where he encouraged his army with 
1 the hopes of ſpoil. The new levies, though com- 
' poſed of perſons hitherto excluded from the military 
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ſervice, were formed by the example of the legions 
al:>idy in the field, and who were now well ap- 
priſed of their own ſuperiority to the African ar- 
mies. Bocchus and Jugurtha, upon the approach 
of this enemy, thought proper to ſeparate, and 
took different routes into places of ſafety in the 
more difficult and inacceſſible parts of the coun- 
iry 


' This ſeparation was made at the ſuggeſtion of 
. Jugurtha, who alleged that, upon their appearing : 
t WW to deſpair, and to diſcontinue all offenſive opera- 


tions, the Roman general would become more ſe- 
| cure, and more open to ſurpriſe. But Marius, 
d without abating his vigilance, prefſed where the 
- enemy gave way, over-ran the country, and took 
:poſſeſſion of the towns they had left. To rival the 
2 glory which Metellus had gained in the reduction 
s of Thala, he ventured on a like enterpriſe, in the 
0 face of ſimilar difficulties, by attacking Thapſa, a 


place ſurrounded with deſarts, and in the midſt of 
| a land - 
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8 O o ka land deſtitute of water, and of every reſource 


— . 
— 


for an army. Having ſucceeded in this deſign, he 
ventured, in his return, to attack another fortreſs, 
in which, it being ſuppoſed impregnable, the royal 
treaſures were lodged. This ſtrong hold was ſitu- 
ated on a rock, which was every where, except at 
one path that was fortified with ramparts and tow- 
ers, faced with ſteep and inacceſſible cliffs. The 
garriſon permitted the firſt approaches of the Ro- 
mans with perfect ſecurity, and even deriſion. 
After ſome fruitleſs attacks, Marius with ſome im- 
putation of folly in having made the attempt, was 
about to deſiſt from the enterpriſe, when a Ligu- 


rian, who had been uſed to pick ſnails on the cliffs 


over which this fortreſs was ſituated, found himſelf 
in ſearch of his prey, and by the growing facility 
of the aſcent, led to a height from which he began 
to have hopes of reaching the ſummit. He accord- 
ingly ſurmounted all the difficulties in his way; and 


the garriſon being then intent on the oppoſite fide 


of the fortreſs to which the attack was directed, he 
returned unobſerved. This intelligence he carried 
to Marius, who without delay ordered a detach- 
ment of choſen men, with an unuſual number of 
trumpets and inſtruments of alarm, to follow the 
direction of this guide, He himſelf, to divert the 
attention of the beſieged, and to be ready, on re- 
ceiving the propoſed ſignal from within, to make 


a vigorous and deciſive aſſault, advanced to the 


walls. The Ligurian, with much difficulty, en- 
deavoured to effect his intentions. The ſoldiers 
who followed him were obliged to untie their ſan- 
dals and their helmets, to ſling their ſhields and 
their ſwords, and, at difficult parts of the rock, could 
not be perſuaded to advance until their guide had 


repeatedly paſſed and repaſſed in their ſight, or 


had found ſtumps and points of the ſtone at which 


they could faſten cords to aid their aſcent. The 


ſummit was to be gained at laſt by the branches of 
| a tree 
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a tree which, hong Nau Jn a.cleft, of the rock, c HAP. 
rew up to the edge of the precipice. By the ; 
—— of this tree the 3 alla, and, ow 
climbing near to its top, landed at laſt on the ſfum- _ 
mit. They inftantly ſounded their trumpets and 
gave a ſudden alarm. The beſieged, who had 
been drawn to the walls to reſiſt the enemy who 
attacked them in front, were aſtoniſhed with this 
ſound in their rear, and ſoon after, greatly terrified 
with the confuſed flight from behind them of wo- 
men, children, and men unarmed, and being at 
the ſame time vigorouſly attacked at their gates, 
were no longer able to reſiſt, ſuffered the Romans 
to force their way at this entrance, and in the end 
to become maſters of the fort. 
While Marius was engaged in the ſiege of this 
place he was joined by the Queſtor Sylla, who had 
deen left in Italy to bring up the cavalry, which 
were not ready to embark at the departure of the 
Conſul. This young man was of a patrician and 
noble family, but which had not, for ſome gene- 
rations, borne any of the higher offices of State. 
He himſelf partook in the learning which then 
ſpread into Italy, from a communication with the 
Greeks, and had pailed the early part of his life in 
town diſſipation or in literary ſtudies, of which the 
laſt were conſidered at this time at Rome as a ſpe- 
cies of corruption almoſt equal to the firſt, He 
was yet a novice in war, but having an enterpriſ- 
ing genius, ſoon became an object of reſpect to 
the ſoldiers, and of jealouly to his general, with 
whom he now laid the foundation of a quarrel 
more fatal to the commonwealth than that which 
had ſubſiſted between the preſent and preceding 
commander in this ſervice. | 
The king of Numidia, ſtung by the ſenſe of 
| what he had already loſt, and expecting no advan- 
tage from any further delays, determined, in con- 
junction with Bocchus, to make a vigorous . 
| an 
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B O O k and to oblige Marius, who was then moving to his 

u. winter quarters, yet to hazard a battle for the pre- 
ſervation of what he had acquired in the preceding 
campaign. The king of Mauritania had been in- 
clined to remain neutral, or to enter on a ſeparate 
treaty with the Romans; but being promiſed a third 
part of the kingdom of Numidia, in caſe the Ro- 
mans were expelled from thence, and the war 
ſhould be brought to a happy concluſion, he once 
more brought forward his army, and joined Ju- 
gurtha. PR Wein en 
The proſperous ſtate of the Romans, undiſturb- 
ed for ſome time by the oppoſition of any enemy 
in the field, inſpired them with ſome degree of 
negligence or ſecurity, by which they were ex- 
poſed to ſurpriſe. About an hour before the ſetting 
of the ſun, their march was interrupted by the at- 
tack of numerous parties, who, without any ſettled 
order, occupied the fields through which they were 
to paſs, and ſeemed to intend, by aſſailing them 
on every fide, to begin the night with a ſcene of 
confuſion, of which they might afterwards more 
effectually avail themſelves in the dark. In an 
action begun under theſe diſadvantages, it was ſup- 
poſed, that the Roman army might be entirely 
defeated, and in a country with which they were 
not acquainted, and in circumſtances for which 
they were not at all prepared, being unable to ef- 
fect a retreat, ſurrender at diſcretion. 

Jugurtha, with his uſual intrepidity and conduct, 
profited by every circumſtance which preſented it- 
ſelf in his favour. He brought the troops, of which 
his army was compoſed, whether Getulians or Nu- 
midians, horſe or foot, to haraſs the enemy in 
their different ways of fighting, and where they 
could eaſieſt make their attacks. Wherever a party 
was repulſed, he took care to replace it; and ſome- 
times affected to remit his ardour, or to fly with 
every appearance of panic, in order to tempt the 

Romans 
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2 break on wy ranks. Marius, ane” CHAP. 
withitanding, with great dexterity and preſence of IV. 
mind, maintained the form of "his — and, — 
before night, got poſſeſſion of ſome heights on 

which he could ſecure his army. He himſelf, with 

the infantry, choſe that which had the ſteepeſt aſ- 

cent, -and ordered Sylla, with the cavalry, to take i 
his poſt on a ſmaller eminence below. That his I 

ſition might not be known to the enemy, he pro- 

hibited the lighting of fires, and the uſual founding - fl 
of trumpets at the different watches of the night. h 
The Numidians had halted on the plain where l 
night overtook them, and were obſerved, at break 

of day, repoſing in great ſecurity, and with- 

out any ſeeming apprehenſion of danger from an 

enemy, who was ſuppoſed to be flying, and who, 

on the preceding day, had, with ſome difficulty, 

eſcaped from their hands. Marius reſolved to at- 
tack them in this ſituation, and gave orders, which 

were communicated through the army, that, at 

a general ſound of the trumpets, evere man ſhould 

ſtand to his arms, and with a great ſhout, and 

beating on his ſhield, make an impetuous attack 

on the enemy. The deſign, accordingly, ſucceed- 

ed. The Numidians, who had often affected to 

fly, were driven into an actual rout. Great num- 

bers fell in the flight, and many enſigns and tro- 

phies were taken. 

After this victory, Marius, with his uſual pre- 

cautions, and without remitting his vigilance, on 

a ſuppoſition that the enemy was diſperſed, direct- 

ed his march to the towns on the coaſt, where he 

intended to fix his quarters for the winter. Ju- 

gurtha, well appriſed of his route, propoſed again 

to ſurpriſe him before he ſhould reach the end of 

his journey; and, for this purpoſe, avoided giving 

him any premature or unneceſſary cauſe of alarm, 

He prepared to attack the Roman army in the 

neignbourhood of Cirta, which was to be the mw 

| 7 
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Quintus 
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B O o kof their labours, and near to which he ſuppoſed 


that they would think themſelves ſecure from any 
further attempts of their enemy. In the execution 
of this deſign, he, with the greateſt ability, con- 
ducted his troops to the place of action, and there 
too made every effort of conduct and reſolution, 
But the match being unequal, he was obliged to 
give up the conteſt; and, with his (word and his 
armiour all bathed in blood, and almoſt alone, is 
faid to have left a field, in which, for the firſt 
time, he had taken no precautions for re-afſem- 
bling his army, and on which his Numidians were 
accordingly routed, to rally no more ! 


U. C. 647 Upon theſe repeated defeats, Bocchus deſpaired 


C. Attilius 


of the fortunes of Jugurtha, and ſent a deputation 
to Marius, requeſting a conference with himſelf, or 
with ſome of his officers. He obtained an inter- 
view with Sylla and Manlius; but, upon their ar- 
rival, had taken no fixed reſolution, and was {till 
kept in ſuſpence, by the perſuaſion of thoſe of his 
court who favoured the intereſt of ſugurtha. Ma- 
rius, being continued in his command, reſumed 
the operations of the war, and was about to attack 
the only place which yet remained in the hands of 
the enemy. When the king of Mauritania, alarm- 
ed by this circumſtance, took his reſolution to ſue 


for peace, he ſent a deputation of five choſen per- 


ſons, firſt to the quarters of Marius, and, with this 
general's permiſſion, ordered them to proceed from 
thence to Rome. Thele deputies, being admitted 
into the Senate, made offers of friendſhip in the 
name of their maſter; and were informed, in re- 
turn, that he muſt give proofs of his friendly diſ- 
poſition to the Romans, before they could believe 
his profeſſions, or liſten to any terms of peace. 
When this anſwer was reported to Bocchus, he 
was not at a loſs to underſtand that the Romans 
wiſhed him to deliver up the king of Numidia into 
their hands; and ſeems to have conceived the de- 


ſign 
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ſign of purchaſing peace, even on theſe terms. c H a p. 
Sylla being already perſonally known to him, he . 
made choice of this officer, as the perſon with 
whom he would treat, and deſired he might be | 
ſent to his quarters. The Roman Quæſtor accord- 
ingly ſet out with a ſmall party. On the way he | 
was met by Volux, the ſon of the king of Maurita- 
nia, with a thouſand horſe : him he conſidered as I 
of doubtful intention, whether come as a friend or 
an enemy ; but coming with profeſſions of friend- 
ſhip from the king his father, and with orders to 
eſcort the Roman Quæſtor, they proceeded toge- 
ther. On the ſecond day after this junction, Vo- 
lux came in haſte to the quarters of Sylla, and in- 
formed him, that the advanced party had diſco- 
vered Jugurtha poſted on their route, with a con- 
ſiderable force, and earneſtly preſſed the Romans 
to endeavour to make their eſcape in the night. 

Sylla could no longer command his ſuſpicions, 

and, ſenſible that he had imprudently, without 
hoſtage or other ſecurity, ventured too far on the 
faith of an African prince, proudly refuſed to alter 
his march; deſired that the Mauritanian prince, if 
he thought proper, ſhould depart , but informing 
him, at the ſame time, that the Roman people 
would know how to fevenge the injury done to 
their officers, and would not fail to puniſh the per- 
fdy of the king his father. Volux made proteſta- 
tions of his innocence; and as the Roman Quæſtor 
could not be prevailed on to ſave himſelf by flight, 
this prince inſiſted to remain, and to ſhare in his 
danger. They accordingly kept on their way, 
paſſed through the troops of Jugurtha, who, 
though diſpoled to offer violence to the Romans, 
had yet ſome meaſures to obſerve with the king of 
Mauritania, whoſe fon was in the company; and 

5 while, contrary to his uſual character, he remained 

| undecided, the prey eſcaped him, and got out of 

| | his reach. 

| | | Jugurtha 
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Jugurtha ſent perfons of confidence immediately 


TA TIP 
do counteract the negotiations of Sylla at the court 


of Bocchus; and each of theſe parties ſolicited the 
king of Mauritania to betray the other. The Nu- 
midians endeavoured to perſuade him, that, with 
ſuch an hoſtage as Sylla in his hands, he might ſtill 
expect ſome honourable terms from the Romans; 
and Sylla, on the other part, repreſented, that, 
as the king of Mauritania had offended the Ro- 
mans, by abetting the crimes of Jugurtha, he 
muſt now expiate his guilt by delivering him over 
to juſtice, It was the inclination of this prince to 
favour Jugurtha; but it was his intereſt, as well as 
his intention, to gain the Romans. While he was 
ſtill in ſuſpence, he gave equal encouragement to 
both parties; and, without being finally determin- 
ed what he ſhould do, appointed the Roman 
Queſtor and the king of Numidia to meet him 
without any eſcort, or number of men in arms, re- 
ſerving to the laſt moment the power of determin- 


ing againſt the one or the other. He had placed a 


body of his own troops in ambuſh, and, ſoon 
after the parties were met, gave a ſignal, which 
his men underſtood to be for ſeizing Jugurtha, 
The Numidians, who attended their king, were 
lain; he himſelf was put in chains, and delivered 
up to the Roman Quzſtor. Sylla, with the exul- 
tation of a hunter, received this lion in his toils; 
and, though he lived to perform much greater ac- 
tions, ſtill appears to have valued himſelf moſt on 
the ſucceſs of this commiſſion. He boaſted fo 
much of his prize, that he became, from that mo- 
ment, an object of jealouſy to Marius, and was 
conſidered as a perſon advancing too faſt in the 
fame career of renown (1). It was underſtood 
among the Romans, that the commander in chief, 
upon any ſervice, in any diviſion or province of 


(5) Plutarch. in Mario & in Sylla. 


the 


U 
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the empire, enjoyed the triumph for victories c H A P. 


gained, even in his abſence, by his lieutenants, or 
by thoſe who ſerved under his command; and 
Marius probably thought that Sylla took more to 
himſelf than was due upon this occaſion. The de- 
fire of being the perſon who put the finiſhing hand 
to any ſervice, however accompliſhed, was not 
peculiar to theſe officers. It was an effect of the 
Roman policy in making the rewards of honour 
depend ſo much on events, without regard to the 


IV. 
— 


means which were employed to produce them. 


From this circumſtance, the citizens of this repub- 
lic were as deſirous of having the reputation of ſuc- 
ceſsful adventures affixed to their names, as cour- 
tiers in modern Europe are deſirous to have titles 
of nobility, or badges of their ſovereign's fa- 
your. | | | 
| The war being thus at an end, Marius appoint- 
ed a thankſgiving ; and, while he was offering the 
cuſtomary ſacrifices, the news arrived from Rome 
that the People had diſpenſed with the law in his 
favour, and again had made choice of him for Con- 
ſul of the following year. This choice was deter- 
mined by the great alarm which the Romans had 
taken on the approach of the barbarous nations, 
who, like a meteor, had, for ſome years, traverſed 
the regions of Europe, and, with uncertain direc- 
tion, were ſaid to deſtroy wherever they moved. 
The Romans had repeatedly flood in their way, 
and had provoked a reſentment, which theſe bar- 
barians were ſuppoſed, in haſte, to wreck upon 
Italy. They were at firſt heard of under the name 
only of Cimbri; but were now known to conſiſt 
of many nations, under the appellations of Am- 
brones, Teutones, Tectoſagi, and others; and had 
gained acceſſions of force by the junction of the 
Tigurini, and other Gauliſh nations, who, either 
by choice or compulſion, were made a part in this 
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Book mighty hoſt, whoſe movements the Romans con- 
ſidered as chiefly directed againſt themſelves. 
U. c. 648, Beſides the armies commanded by the Conſuls 


p. Rutilus Carbo and Silanus, who had fallen victims to this 


Mallius. 


II. 


barbarous enemy, other conſiderable bodies, under 
Scaurus and Caſſius, had periſhed by their hands; 
and other misfortunes, from the ſame quarter, 
were coming apace. At the time that Marius had 
finiſned the war with Jugurtha, Quintus Servius 
Cæpio, having the former year commanded in 
Gaul, where he deſtroyed or pillaged the city of 
Toloſa, and made a great booty, conſiſting, ac- 
cording to Juſtin, of one hundred thouſand pounds 
weight of gold, and one million five hundred thou- 
ſand pounds weight of ſilver, was now, in his turn, 
to meet with this enemy; the Conſul Mallius or 
Manilius had orders to join him; and all the troops 
they could aſſemble were thought neceſſary to 
withſtand the Barbarians. Theſe generals united 
their forces on the Rhone, but without a proper 
diſpoſition to act in concert; they were according- 
ly defeated in battle; eighty thouſand Romans, 
amongſt whom were the two ſons of the Conſul 
Manilius, were killed in the action; forty thou- 
ſand attendants of the army were maſſacred in cold 
blood. Both camps were taken. 72 
After this victory the lords of the Cimbri, being 


aſſembled in council, called before them Aurelius 


Scaurus, formerly a Roman Conſul, lately ſecond 
in command to one of the vanquiſhed armies, and 
now a priſoner. They queſtioned him with reſpect 
to the forces in Italy, and the route to be taken 
acroſs the Alps: To theſe queſtions he made an- 
ſwer, That it would be in vain for them to invade 
that country: That the Romans, on their own ter- 
ritory, were invincible. And, in return to theſe 
words, it is ſaid, that a Barbarian ſtruck the pri- 
ſoner with his dagger to the heart. It is further 


faid of this barbarous council, that they came to a 


reſolution 
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reſolution to ſpare no priſoners, to — the c H ap, 


ſpoils of the ſlain, to caſt all the treaſures o 


horſes with their ſaddles and furniture, and to ſave 
no booty whatever; and it muſt be confeſſed, that 


in this their reſolutions were guided by a policy 


well accommodated: to the manner of life they 

choſe to maintain. Wealthy poſſeſſions frequently 

diſqualify even ſettled nations for the toils of war, 

but to migrating tribes, they would be certain im- 
iments and the means of ruin (k&). 

Theſe accounts of the character of an enemy, 

and of the fate of Roman armies which ventured 


to encounter them, were received at Rome with 


amazement and terror. The citizens changed 
their dreſs, and aſſumed the military habit. Ku- 


tillus, the Conſul, who had remained in the admi- 


niſtration of affairs in Italy, had inſtructions from 
the Senate to array every perſon that was fit to 
bear arins. No one who had attained the military 
age was exempted. It is mentioned, that the ſon 
of the Conſul himſelf was turned into the ranks of 
a legion. There was little time to train ſuch le- 
vies; and the uſual way was thought inſufficient. 
The fencing-maſters, employed to train gladiators 
for the public ſhews, were brought forth, and dif- 
tributed to inſtruct the citizens in the uſe of their 
weapons (/). But the expedient, on which the 
People chiefly relied for deliverance from the dan- 
gers which threatened them, was the nomina- 
tion of Marius to command againſt this terrible 
enemy. 

This officer, upon hearing of his re- election, ſet 
out for Italy, and, with his legions and their cap- 
tives, entered Rome in triumph; a ſpectacle, of 
whica Jugurtha, in chains, with his unfortunate 


(4) Oroſius, lib. v. c. 16. Eutrop. lib. v. 
(1) Valer, Max. lib, ii. c. 3. 


children, 


gold 
and ſilver into the neareſt river, to deſtroy all © 
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B © 0 Kchildren, were the principal figures. When the 
1 proceſſion was over, the captive king was led to a 


dungeon, under orders for his immediate execu- 
tion. As he was about to be ſtripped of his orna- 
ments and robes, the executioner, in haſte to pluck 
the pendants from his ears, tore away the fleſh, 
and thruſt him naked into a dungeon below 
ground, He deſcended into this place with a 
ſmile, ſaying, * What a cold bath is here!” He 
pined about fix days, and expired. A king and 
an able commander would, in ſuch a ſituation, 
have been an object of reſpe& and of pity, if we 
did not recollect, that he was the murderer of Ad- 
herbal and Hiempſal, the innocent children of his 
benefactor. - And if we did not receive ſome con- 
ſolation from being told, that his own children, 
who were likewiſe innocent, 'were exempted from 
the lot of their father, and henourably entertained 
in ar. 6 
Marius, in this triumph, is ſaid to have brought 
into the treaſury three thouſand and ſeven pounds, 
or thirty thouſand and ſeventy ounces of gold, and 
fifty-ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty ounces 
of ſilver; and in money, two hundred and eighty- 
ſeven thouſand denarii (m). He entered the Se- 
nate, contrary to cuſtom, in his triumphal robes, 
guns to inſult the Nobles, who uſed to deſpiſe 
im as a perſon of obſcure extraction, born in a 
country town, and of a mean family: but finding 


that this was conſidered as an act of petulance, and 


generally condemned, he withdrew and changed 
his dreſs. | 7 
The kingdom of Numidia was diſmembered; 
part was put into the poſſeſſion of Bocchus as a re- 
ward for his late ſervices ; and part reſerved for the 
ſurviving heirs of Maſſiniſſa. =} 


m) About 10,000L 


As 


— — 
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As the law reſpecting the Conſulate now ſtood, © HA P. 
no one could be elected in abſence, nor re- elected 
into this office, till after an interval of ten years. u. ©. 649. 
Both clauſes were diſpenſed with in favour of Ma-\ 9*'»t5 ©: 
rius, under pretence of continuing him at the head C. Flas ius 
of the army; but as he might ſtill have remained Fimbis- 
at the head of. the army, and have rendered the 
ſame ſervices to the State in the quality of Procon- 
ſal, his re- election may be aſcribed to his own am- 
bition, and to his jealouſy of other riſing men in 
the State. Being conſidered as head of the popu- 
lar party, his elevation was an object of zeal to the 
Tribunes, and was intended to mortify thoſe who 
affected the diſtinctions of antient family, Con- 
trary to the uſual form, and without caſting lots, 
he was preferred to his colleague in the appoint- 
ment to command in Gaul. Having his choice of 
all the armies at that time in Italy, he took the 
new- levies, lately afiembied and diſciplined by 


Rutilins, in preference to the veterans, who had 
- ſerved in Africa under Metellus and himſelf {t is 
1 probable that he was determined in this choice, 
5 more by his deſire to gratify the veterans, who 


wiſhed to be diſcharged, than by the conſideration 
2 of any ſuppoſed ſuperiority in the diſcipline to 
, which the new levies had been trained (n). 
e Upon the arrival of Marius in his province it 
a appeared, that the alarm taken for the ſafety of 
8 Italy was ſomewhat premature. The Barbarians 
d in their battles only meant to maintain the reputa- 
d tion of their valour, or to keep open the tract of 
| their migrations. They had found the lands, from 
; about the higher parts of the Danube and the 
e- Rhine, through Gaul, and acroſs the Pyrennees 
ne into Spain, and to the ocean, convenient for their 

purpoſe, and ſufficiently extenſive. They had 

yet meditated no war with the Romans, or any 


(n) Frontius de Stragemat, lib. iv. c. 2» | 
Vol. I. — other 
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B O O K other nation; but did not decline the encounter 


II. 
— 


where they met with reſiſtance. At preſent they 
continued their migrations to the weſtward, with. 
out any intention to croſs the Alps, or to viſit the 
nations who inhabited within thofe mountains, 

We have nothing recorded in hiſtory concerning 
the movements of theſe wandering nations, during 
the two ſubſequent years, except what is related of 
their adventure with Fulvius, a Roman Prætor, 
probably in Spain, who, in return for hoſtilities 
committed in his province, having made a feint to 
draw the attention of their warriors, ſurpriſed and 
facked their camp. Under the apprehenſion, how- 
ever, of their return towards Gaul and Italy, Ma- 
rius continued to be elected Conſul, and was re- 
peatedly named to the command of the army that 
was deſtined to oppoſe them. His party at Rome 
had, at this time, beſides the exigency which juſ- 
tified their choice, many other advantages againſt 
their antagoniſts, and maintained the envious quar- 
rel of the lower people againſt the nobility with 
great animoſity and zeal. __ 
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Review of the Circumſtances which revived the popu- 


lar party.—Farther Account of Laws and Regula- 
tions under their Adminiſtration. —State of the Em- 
pire.—Fourth Conſulate of Marius. —Continued 


Migrations of the barbarous Nations. Defeated by 


Marius at Aque Sextie, —By Marius and Catulus 
in Italy. 
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ſuppreſſion of the troubles which were raiſed Meas 


T HE Senate had, for ſome time after theC H A p. 
b 


y Fulvius and the younger Gracchus, retained its 
authority, and reſtrained the Tribunes of the Peo- 
ple within ordinary bounds ; but by the ſuſpicions 
which aroſe againſt them, on the ſubject of their 
tran ſactions with Jugurtha, and by the miſcarriages 
of the war in Numidia, they again loſt their ad- 
vantage. It is difficult to aſcertain the real grounds 
of theſe ſuſpicions. Salluſt ſeems to admit them 
In their utmoſt extent, and repreſents the whole 
order of nobility as mercenary traders, diſpoſed to 
ſell what the republic entruſted to their hpnour, 
That the preſents of Jugurtha were ſometimes ac- 
cepted, and produced ſome effect, is not to be 
doubted ; but that the ariſtocracy of Rome, during 
Is ſhort reign, was ſo much corrupted, is ſcarcely 
to be credited. Such a meaſure of corruption muſt 
have rendered the State a prey to every foreign 
power that was in condition to miſlead its councils, 
and is not conſiſtent with that ſuperiority which the 
Romans then generally poſſeſſed in their negotia- 
tions, as well as in their wars. The charge itſelf 
ſayours too much of that envy with which the lower 
claſs of the People at all times interpret the con- 
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duct of their ſuperiors, and which was greatly 
countenanced by the partizans of Cæſar, at the 
time when Salluſt wrote, in order to vilify and re- 
duce the Senate. We cannot, however, oppoſe 
mere conjecture to the poſitive teſtimony of Salluſt, 
corroborated by ſome ſuſpicious circumſtances in 
the tranſactions of the times. Among theſe we 
may recollect the patronage which Jugurtha met 
with at Rome, contrary to the profeſſions of the 
Romans, in behalf of juſtice, and the uncommon 
number of Senators degraded, at that time, by au- 
thority of the Cenſors, Q. Cæcilius Metellus and 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus (a), which has been 
already mentioned in its place. 

Whatever may have been the real occaſion of 
the cry then ſubſiſting againſt the Nobles, we have 
ſeen that the popular party, availing themſelves of 
it, and giving it all manner of countenance, found 
means to recover great part of their loſt power. 
The Tribunes, having obtained the eſtabliſhment 
of a ſpecial commiſſion for the trial of all thoſe who 
had received bribes from Jugurtha, made the peo- 
ple conſider their own act in conſtituting a court 
of inquiry, as ſufficient to evince the reality of the 
crime. The proſecutions which continued to be 
carried on for two years, upon this ſuppoſition, 
ſerved more than the ſubject of any former diſpute 
to alienate the minds of men from each other, and 
from the public, Queſtions were more of a pri 
vate than of a public nature, and occupied the 
worſt of the human paſſions, envy, malice, and 
revenge. One party learned to cheriſh falſehood, 
ſubordination, and perjury ; the other lived in con- 
tinual fear of having ſuch engines employed againlt 
themſelves. | 

The People, in their zeal to attack the Nobility 
under any pretence, made no diſtinction between 


(a) It is already mentioned, that thirty-two Senators were ſtruck off 
the rolls by theſe magiſtrates. 
| errors 
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city, or treachery, with equal rigour. One Tri- 


ſons in poſſeſſion of more than the legal meaſure of 


was adopted, it was again expreſsly repealed upon 


ty of the popular faction, being tried for miſcar- 
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errors and crimes; and, contrary to the noble ſpi-c H A P. 
rit of their anceſtors, treated misfortune, incapa- 


bune had extended the uſe of the ſecret ballot to 
the trial of leſſer crimes (5); another, upon this oc- 
caſion, took away all diſtinctions, and introduced 
it in the trial of capital crimes alſo (c); ſo that the 
judge, without being accountable, indulged his ſe- 
cret malice or partial favour (. 

Laws were made to promote the intereſt, as 
well as to gratify the animoſity of the lower peo- 
ple. By the Agrarian law of Gracchus, certain li- 
mits were ſet to eſtates in land; but, in order to 
render the exceſs of lands, in the hands of any par- 
ticular perſon, immediately uſeful to the People, it 
was permitted, by an amendment made during 
the low ſtate of the ariſtocratical party, that per- 


land, might retain their eſtates, but ſubject to a 
rent to be collected for the benefit of the poorer 
citizens; and thus it was propoſed, that without 
any trouble in taking 'polleſhon' of lands, or re- 
moving from the city, the favourites of the party 
ſhould be accommodated, and reap the fruits of 
{edition and idleneſs unimpaired (c)). 
It was propoſed, by the Conſul Servilius Cæpio, v. C. 647. 
that the Senate, whoſe members were perſonally 2 
ſo much expoſed to proſecutions, ſhould have their 
ſhare likewiſe; in compoſing the Juries, a privilege 
of which, by the edict of Gracchus, they had been 
deprived (F). In whatever degree this propoſal 


the motion of Servilius Glaucia. And Czpio foon 
after experienced, in his own perſon, the animoſi- 


riage in his battle with the Cimbri, He was con- 1 
(5) Lex Caſſia Tabellaria. ble) Appian. de Bell, Civ. lib. i. 
(e) Lex Cælia Tabellaria. (J) Valer. Max. lib. v. c. 9. 


(4) Cicer. de Legibus, lib. ii. 
| demned 
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BO, OK demned by the judges, and afterwards, in virtue 


* 


of a regulation obtuined by Caſſius, one of the Tri- 

— bunes, declared, in conſequence of that fentence, 

diſqualified to hold a place in the Senate (e). 
Beſides the tranſactions already mentioned, the 


following particulars, overlooked in the hurry of 


recording military operations and events, may 
ſerve ſtill farther to 4 — the times. M. Ju- 
nius Silanus was tried for miſconduct againſt the 


enemy; M. Emilius Scaurus, firſt on the roll of 


the Senate, was brought to trial for contempt of 
religion; but both acquitted.” The ardour for theſe 
proſecutions and popular regulations, continued 
until the ſecond Conſulate of Marius, when M. 
Marcius Philippus, one of the Tribunes, moved 
to reftore the law of Tiberius Gracchus reſpecting 
the diviſion of eſtates in land; and, in his ſpeech in 
ſupport of this motion, affirmed, thatithere were not 
two thouſand families in Rome poſſeſſed of any pro- 
perty in land Whatever (. This motion, however, 
was withdrawn. 

Among the erimes which the populace were now 
fo eager to puniſh, fortunately that of peculation 
or extortion in the provinces was one. To facili- 
tate complaints on this fabje&, not only perſons 
having an immediate intereſt in the caſe, but all to 
whom any money or effects injuriouſly taken 
miglit have ofherwife comme by inheritance, were 
intitled to proſeciite for this offence ; and any 
alien, ho convicted a Roman citizen of this crime, 
ſo as to have him ſtruek off the rolls of the People, 
was himſelf to be inrolled inſtead of the citizen diſ- 
placed (g). 

Dothities, one of the Tiibunes, attacked tbe 
ariſtocratical conſtitution even of the prieſthood, 
and endeavoured to transfer the right of election 


(e) Afcdnits' Pædianus in Cornelians Ciceronis. 
(f) Cicer. de Officiis, lib, ii. 4 Cicero in Balbiana. 


from 
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from the order itſelf to the People; but ſuperſtiti- H A v. 
on, which continues to influence the bulk of man- 
kind after reaſon has failed, here ſtood in his way. 
The cuſtom was againſt him; and, in ſuch matters, 
religion and cuſtom are the ſame. The People, len Domi- 
therefore, it was confeſſed, could not interfere — 
without profanation; but a certain part of the Peo- 
ple might judge of the candidates, and inſtruct the 
college of prieſts whom they were to chuſe (4). 
The ſame artifice, or verbal evaſion, had been al- 
ready admitted in the form of electing the Pontifex 
Maximus, now choſen by ſeventeen of the Tribes 
who were.drawn by lot (i). 
During this period, a juſt alarm was taken on 
the ſubject of private as well as public corruption. 
Liberty was conceived to imply a freedom from 
every reſtraint, and to juſtify licence and contempt 
of the laws. The aids which were given to the 
People to enable them to ſubſiſt in profuſion and 
idleneſs; the wealth that was paſſing to Rome in 
the hands of traders, contractors, and farmers of 
the revenue, as well as provincial officers, by whom 
the profits.of a firſt appointment were laviſhed in 
public ſhews, fights of gladiators, and . baiting of 
wild beaſts, to gain the People in their canvas for 
farther preferments ; theſe ſeveral circumſtances _ 
tended, in the higheſt degree, to corrupt the Peo- 
ple, and to render them unworthy of that ſove- 
reignty which they actually poſſeſſed in the preva- 
lence of the popular faction. 4 | 
The ſeverities which were practiſed in certain 
cales, the ſumptuary laws which were provided to 
reſtrain luxury, were but feeble aids to ſtop ſuch a a 
ſource of diſorder. It is mentioned, as an inſtance 
of ſuch ſeverity, that ſome veſtals were queſtioned 
at this time for a breach of that ſacred obligation 


65) Aſconius in Corneliana Ciceronis, 
( Cicero de Lege Agraria, 
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B O © k to chaſtity, under which they were held up as a 
U. pattern of manners to the Roman women; that 


three of them were .condemned, and, together 


with Roman knights, the ſuppoſed partners in 


their crimes, ſuffered extreme puniſhment. ' A 
temple was on this occaſion erected to the goddeſs 
Venus under a new title, that of the Reformer (&); 
and prayers were to be offered up in this temple, 
that it might pleaſe the goddeſs to guard the chaſti- 
ty of Roman women (/). 2875 
The term luxury is ſomewhat ambiguous it is 
put for ſenſuality or exceſs in what relates to the 
preſervation of animal life; and for the effect of 
vanity, in what relates to the decorations of rank 


and fortune. The luxury of the Romans, in the 


preſent age, was probably of the former kind, and 
ſumptuary laws were provided, not to reſtrain va- 
nity, but to govern the appetites for mere debauch. 
About the time that Jugurtha was at Rome, the 
ſumptuary law of Fannius received an addition, by 
which Roman citizens were not only reſtricted in 


their ordinary expence, but the legal quantities 


and ſpecies of food were preſcribed to them. The 
whole expence of the table was reſtricted to thirty 
alles (n) a day, and the meat to be ſerved up, to 
three or four pounds, dried or ſalted. There was 
no reſtriction in the uſe of herbs or vegetables of 
any fort (2). According to A. Gellius, the law 
permitted, on certain days, an expence of an hun- 
dred alles; on wedding-days, two hundred. It is 
remarkable, that this law continued to have its 
effect on the tables of Roman citizens after 
Cicero was a man (o). The Epicures of his time 
were obliged to make up, in the cookery of their 


( Venus Verticordia. 


61) Orofius, lib. v. c. 15. Jul. Obſequens. Ovid. Faſt. lib. v. 
(m) About two ſhillingss. () Macrobius Satur. lib. ii. c. 17. 
(% Epiſt. ad Familiar, lib, vii. ad Gallum. 


vegetable 
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vegetable diet, what was defective in that ſpecies of c A r. 
food. 3 


About the time of the commencement of the 
Numidian war, the People, according to the Cen- 
ſus, amounted to four hundred and three thouſand 
four hundred and thirty-ſix citizens, fit to carry 
arms. At this time it was that the Cenſors, 
Quintus Cecilius Metellus, and Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, expelled thirty-two members from 
the Senate. 5 | | of 
While the Romans were intent on the war which 
ſubſiſted in Africa, they were aſſailed by enemies 
in ſome of the other provinces. In Spain, hoſ- 
tilities, at intervals, were ſtill renewed. In endea- 
vouring to quell one of the revolts of the natives, 
the Roman Pretor was killed; in another encoun- 
ter, the forces employed againſt them were cut off; 
and a freſh army was tranſported from Italy, to ſe- 
cure the Roman poſſeſſions. | | 
Hoſtilities were likewiſe continued on the fron- 
tier of Macedonia, by the Scordiſci, Triballi, 
and other Thracian nations; and the Proconſul 
Rufus, by his victories in this quarter, obtained a 
triumpn. * | 5 
During this period, in the Conſulſhip of Attilius 
Serranus, and Q. Servilius Cæpio, the year after 
the firſt Conſulſhip of Marius, were born two illuſ- 
trious citizens, M. Tullius Cicero, and Cneius 
Pompeius Strabo, afterwards diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellation of Pompey the Great. And we are 
now to open the ſcene in which the perſons, on 
whom the fate of the Roman empire was to depend, 
made their ſeveral entries into life, or into public 
buſineſs, and began to paſs through an infancy or 
a youth of danger, to an old age of extreme trou- 
ble, which cloſed with the ſubverſion of that conſti- 
tution to which they were born. | 
Marius having, without any memorable event, &. C. 5% 
paſſed the year of his ſecond Conſulſhip on therius tis, L. 
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BOOK frontier of Narbonne Gaul, was, by the People 


3 


{till under the tame apprehenſion of the Cimbric 
invaſion, re- elected into the ſame office, and deftin- 
ed for his former ſtation. This year likewiſe the 
Barbarians turned aſide from his province, and left 
the republic at leiſure to contend with enemies of 
leſs conſideration, who appeared in a different 
quarter. Athemo, a flave m Sicily, having mur- 
dered his maſter, and broken open the priſons or 
yards in which ſlaves were commonly confined at 
work, aſſembled a number together, and being 
clothed in a purple robe, with a crown and a ſcep- 
tre, affected a ſpecies of royalty, invited all the 
flaves of the ifland to aſſume their freedom under 
his protection. He acquired firength ſufficient to 

with Servilius Caſca, the Roman Prætor, and 
actually forced him in his camp. He likewiſe de. 
feated the ſucceeding Prætor, Licinius Lucullus (ↄ); 
and was, in the third year of the inſurrection, with 
great difficulty, reduced by the Conſul Aquilius, 
This revolt was at its height in this year of the 
third Conſulſhip of Marius, and it was quelled in 
the ſecond year after it, the rebels being ſurrounded 
in their ſtrong holds, and obliged to ſurrender for 
want of proviſions (9). The whole is mentioned 
now, that it may not recur hereafter to interrupt 
matters of more moment. 

About the ſame time the Romans had been ob- 
liged to equip a naval armament under Marcus 
Antonius, known by the appellation of the Orator, 
againſt the Cilician pyrates, who had lately infeſted 
the ſeas. All that we know of this ſervice is, 
in general, that it was performed with ability and 
ſucceſs (7). 

From Macedonia, Calpurnius Piſo reported, that 
the victory he had gained over the Thracians had 


(p) Florus, lib. iii. c. 19. 4) Ibid. Hb. iv. c. 19. 
(r) Ibid, lib. iii. c. 6. Cicero de Orator. lib. i, 


enabled 
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enabled him to penetrate to the mountains of Rho- c H a p. 
dope and Caucaſus, | ou | V. 
Such was the ſtate of the empire when Caius YO 
Marius returned from his province in Gaul, to pre- 
fide at the election of Conſuls. He was again, by 
the voice of the People, called upon to reſume his 
former truſt; but he affected, from modeſty, to 
decline the honour. His partizans were prepared 
for his acting this part, and were accordingly, by 
their importunities, to force him into an office 
which he ſo modeſtly ſeemed to decline. Among 
theſe, Apuleius Saturninus, at this time himſelf 
candidate for the office of Tribune, charged Ma- 
rius with treachery to his country in propoſing to 
deſert the republic in 'times of ſo much danger ; 
and with his reproaches prevailed fo far as to render 
him paſſive to the will of his fellow-citizens, who 
wiſhed to re-place (s) him again in his former 
Ration. 
In this fourth Conſulate, the courage and mili- u. c. 652. 
tary ſkill of Marius came to be actually exerted in d 4 L. 
his province. The barbarous nations, after their Lutatius 
return from Spain, began to appear in ſeparate bo- alu. 
dies, each forming a numerous and formidable | 
army. In one diviſion the Cimbri and Tectoſages 
had paſſed through the whole length of Gaul to 
the Rhine, and from thence proceeded by the 
Danube to Noricum or Auſtria, and were point- 
ing towards Italy by the valley of Trent. The 
h Conſul Lutatius Catulus was ſtationed near the 
t 1 of the Alps to obſerve the motions of this 
yg d , ; — : . 
i In another diviſion, the Ambrones and the 
Teutones hung on the frontier of the Roman 
0 province in Gaul, between the Garonne and the 
| Rhone, and gave out, that they meant, by the 
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B O o k moſt ordinary route of the mountains, to join their 


It. 
— 


ali:es in Italy. | HS 
Upon the approach of this formidable enemy, 
Marius took poſt on the Rhone at the confluence of 
that river 1 the Iſere, and fortified his camp in 
the moſt effectual manner. The Barbarians, re- 


proaching him with cowardice for having taken 


theſe precautions, ſent, agreeably to their own no- 
ticns of war, a formal challenge to meet them 
in battle; and having had for anſwer from Ma- 
rius, That the Romans did not conſult their ene. 
mies to know when it was proper to fight, they 
were confirmed in the contempt which they al- 
ready entertained of his army, ventured to leave 


them behind, and proceeded in ſeparate diviſions 


the ſword. 


towards Italy. Marius followed; and, with ra— 
pid marches, overtook them as they paſſed over 
the country without any precaution ; ſome of them 
near to the Roman colony of Sextius (z), and 
far removed from each other. Having found them 
under ſuch diſadvantage, and in ſuch confuſion 
as expoſed them to ſlaughter, with ſcarcely any 
power of reſiſtance, he put the greater part to 
Thus part of the hordes, who had 
for many years been ſo formidable to the Ro- 
mans, were now entirely cut off. Ninety thou- 
ſand priſoners, with Teutobochus, one of their 
kings, were taken, and two hundred thouſand 
were ſaid to be ſlain in the field (). 

The news of this victory arriving at Rome, 


while it was known that another diviſion. of the 


ſame enemy, not leſs formidable, was ſtill in the 


Held, it was not to be doubted that the command 


and office of Conſul would be continued to Ma- 


() Now Aix, in Provence. IEF: 
(2) Plutarch. in Mario, Oroſius, lib, v. c. 16. Florus, lib, iii. C, 3+ 
Velleius. Eutropius, 


rlus. 
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rius. The populace, incited by ſome of the fac- c H a r. 
tious Tribunes, joined, with the other uſual marks . 
of their attachment to his perſon, that of diſreſpect 
and inſolence to thoſe who were ſuppoſed to be 
his opponents and rivals. Of theſe Metellus Nu- 
midicus, whom he had ſupplanted in the com- 
mand of the army againſt Jugurtha, was the chief. 
This reſpectable citizen, being now in the office 
of Cenſor, one Equitius, an impoſtor of obſcure or 
ſlaviſn extraction, offered himſelf to be enrolled 
as a citizen, under the popular deſignation and 
name of Caius Gracchus, the ſon of Tiberius. 
The Cenſor, doubting his title, called upon Sem- 
pronia, the ſiſter of Gracchus, to teſtify what the 
knew of this pretended relation; and, upon her 
giving evidence againſt him, rejected his claim. 
The populace, ill-diſpoſed to Metellus, on account 
of his ſuppoſed difference with Marius, took this 
opportunity to inſult him in the diſcharge of his 
office; attacked his houſe, and obliged him to take 
refuge in the Capitol. Even there the Tribune 
Saturninus would have laid violent hands on his 
perſon, if he had not been protected by a body of 
the Roman Knights, who had aſſembled in arms 
to defend him. This tumult was ſuppreſſed, but 
not without bloodſhed. | | 

While the popular faction were indulging in v. c. 653. 
theſe marks of their diſlike to Metellus, they pro- Sus g 
ceeded to beſtow the honours which they intended M. Aqui- 
for Marius, and choſe him for a fifth time Conſul, !* 
in conjunction with M. Aquilius. His late ſplen- 
did ſucceſſes againſt one diviſion of the wandering 
| Barbarians juſtified this choice, and pointed him 
out as the fitteſt perſon to combat the other, which 
was ſtill expected from the fide of Noricum to 
attempt the invaſion of Italy. Catulus, the late 
colleague of Marius, commanding the troops that 


were ſtationed on the Atheſis, to cover the acceſs 
| | to 
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B O o x to Italy from the valley of Trent, was deſtined to 
I act in ſubordination to the Wee who had given 


— ders to haſten the march of hi 
from the Rhone. 
Catulus had taken poſt above Verona, thrown a 
bridge over the Atheſis, and, in order to command 
the paſſage of that river, had fortified ſtations on 
both its banks. While he was in this poſture, and 
before the junction of Marius, the enemy arrived 
in his neighbourhood. The amazing works which 
they performed fully ſerved to confirm the report 
of their numbers. They obſtructed with mounds 
of timber and earth the channel of the river, ſo as 
to force it to change its courſe; and thus, inſtead 
of paſſing the river, they threw it behind them in 
their march. They continued to float ſuch quan- 
tities of wood on the ſtream above the bridge 
which Catulus had built, that the paſſage of the 
water being ſtopped, the bridge with all the tim- 
ber which was accumulated before it, was en- 
tirely carried off. The Roman army, on ſeeing 
ſuch evidence of the numbers and ſtrength of 
their enemy, were ſeized with a panic. Many 
deſerted their colours, ſome fled even to Rome 
without halting. The Proconſul thought proper to 
order a retreat; and thus, by ſeeming to authoriſe 
what he could not prevent, he endveavoured to 
ſa ve in part the credit of his army. 
The level country on the Po was in this manner 
laid open to the incurſions of the Barbarians. The 
inhabitants of Italy were greatly alarmed: and the 
Roman People paſſed an act of attainder againſt 
all thoſe who had abandoned their colours. Marius, 
who continued at Rome while the legions advanced 
on their march from Gaul, ſuſpended the triumph 
which had been ordered him by the Senate, went 
to receive his army at the foot of the Alps, and to 
haſten its junction with Catulus. a 


victorious army 


Upon 
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Upon the junction of the two armies, thoſe who© H a p. 
had lately fled recovered their courage, and the ge- 3 
nerats determined, without loſs of time, to hazard 
a battle. It is ſaid that the Barbarians of this di- 
viſion were ſtill ignoram of the diſaſter which had 
befallen their allies on the other ſide of the Alps, 
and had ſent a defiance or a challenge to fight; 
but that being informed of this calamity when they 
were about to engage, they made their attack 
with leſs than their uſual feroſity and confidence. 
Catulus received them in front. Marius made a 
movement to aſſail them in flank; but as they were 
hid by the clouds of duſt which every where roſe 
from the plain, he miſſed his way, or could not 
engage till after the enemy had been repulſed by 
Catulus, and were already put to flight. The 
rout was extremely bloody ; an hundred and fifty 
thouſand were ſaid to be ſlain; ſixty thouſand ſub- 
mitted to be taken priſoners. The remainder of 
this mighty hoſt, even the women and children, 
periſhed by their own hands; and the race of bar- 
barous nations who had migrated through Europe, 
perhaps for ages before they encountered with the 
Romans, now appear to have been entirely extir- 
pated (4). | | 
On receiving the news of this victory at Rome, 
the city reſounded with joy, and the People, in 
every ſacrifice they offered up, addreſſed them- 
ſelves to Marius as a God. He had been conſtantly 
attended in this war by Sylla, who, though already 
an object of his jealouſy, ſtill choſe to neglect the 
preferments of the city, and to ſerve in the camp. 
In the late victory Marius was no more than part- 
ner with Catulus. Upon the arrival of the armies - 
at Rome, he did juſtice to Catulus in this particu- 
lar, and admitted him to partake in his triumph. 
In this proceſſion there were no carriages loaded 
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300K with gold, ſilver, or any precious ſpoils of any 
WW fort; but, inſtead of them, the ſhattered armour 
F and broken ſwords of an enemy; the ſurer marks 
of an honour juſtly won, and of a more important 
ſervice performed. Theſe were tranſported in loads, 
and piled up in the Capitol. 


CHAP. 


OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC or 


QOH AB: VE 


Character and immoderate ambition of Marius. 
| Death of Nonius.—Re-ele&tion of the Tribune Sa- 
turninus.— His Sedition and ſeizing the Capitol, — 

Death of Saturninus— Reverſe in the State of Par- 
ties, Recal of Metellus.—Yiolent Death of the 
Tribune Furius, — Birth of Caius Fulius Cæſar.— 

Lex Cecilia Didia.—Blank in the Roman Hiſtory. 
 —Sylla offers himſelf Candidate for the Office of 

Prætor.— Edict of the Cenſors againſt the Latin 
Rhetoricians,—Bullion in the Roman T reaſury.— 
Preſent of a Groupe in golden Figures from the 
King of Mauritania. Afts of Livius Druſus.— 
Revolt of the [talian Allies.--- Policy of the Romans 
in yielding to the neceſſity of their Afairs.---The 
Laws of Plautius. 
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PO N the extinction of the wandering na- c H A fp. 
tions which had now for ſome time moleſted . 

the empire, there was no foreign enemy to en- 

danger the peace of Italy. The wars in Thrace 

and in Spain had no effeCt beyond the provinces in 

which they ſubſiſted. The inſurrection of the 

ſlaves in Sicily, by the good conduct of Aquilius 

the Conſul, to whom that ſervice had been com- 

mitted, was near being quelled. 

Marius being now returned to the city, might 
have quitted the paths of ambition with uncom- 
mon diſtinction and honour. An ordinary Conſu- 
late, after his having been ſo often called upon in 
times of danger, as the perſon moſt likely to ſave 
his country, could make no addition to his glory. 

His being ſet aſide in times of ſecurity and leiſure, 
would even have been the moſt honourable and 
Vol. I. Dd flattering 
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3 © © «flattering comment that could have been made on 
l. his former elections. | | 

| But immoderate thirſt of power, and extreme 
animoſity to his rivals, not elevation of mind, were 

the characteriſtics of Marius. His ambition had 
hitherto paſſed for an averſion to ariſtocratical uſurp- 

ations. But his contempt of family diſtinctions, 

the offspring of a vanity which made him feel the 


bliſhed ſubordination of ranks in his country, be- 
came a ſource of diſaffection to the State itſelf, 
He formed views upon the Conſulate yet a ſixth 
time; and inſtead of the nioderation, or the fa- 
tiety of honours with which he pretended to be 
actuated when he hoped to be preſſed into office, 
he employed all his influence, even his money, to 
procure a re- election; and accordingly prevailed, 
together with Valerius Flaccus. He had warmly 
eſpouſed the intereſt of this candidate againſt Me- 
tellus, more from animoſity to the competitor, 
whoſe great authority, placed in oppoſition to him- 
v. C. 653. ſelf, he dreaded, than from any regard or predi- 
Caius Mz-Jection for Flaccus, Being choſen, in order the 
Val. Flac- more to ſtrengthen himſelf in the exerciſe of his 
eus. power, he entered into concert with the Tribune 


ſupport this factious demagogue in his pretenſions 
to remain in office for another year; a precedent 
which had taken place only in the moſt factious 
times of the republic, and which was in itſelf more 
dangerous than any other re- election whatever. 
The perſon of the Tribune being ſacred, his wil 
was abſolute, there was no check to his power be- 
ſides the fear of being called to account at the ex- 
piration of his term; and if this fear were removed 
by the perpetuity of office, it was a power yet 
more formidable than that of the Dictator, and to 


ariſe 


want of ſuch honours, by claſhing with the eſta- 


Apuleius Saturninus, and it is probable, agreed to 


be reſtrained only by the diviſions which might 
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ariſe among thoſe who were joined together in thec H AP. 


exerciſe of it. 
The faction that was formed by Marius and the 
Tribune Saturninus, with their adherents, was far- 


— 


ther ſtrengthened ” the acceſſion of the Pretor 


Glaucia, This perſon, while in office, and as he 
fat in judgment, had received an affront from Sa- 
turninus, in having his chair of ſtate broken down, 


for preſuming to occupy any part in the attention 


of the People, while an afſembly called by the 
Tribune was met. He nevertheleſs choſe to 
overlook this inſult, in order to be admitted a part- 
ner in'the conſideration which was now enjoyed by 
theſe popular leaders. | 

Upon the approach of the tribunitian elections, 
the Senate and Nobles exerted themſelves to pre- 
vent the re- election of Saturninus; and nine of the 
new candidates were, without any queſtion, de- 
clared to be duly elected in preference to him. 
The tenth place too was actually filled by the elec- 
tion of Nonius Sufenas, whom the ariſtocracy had 


Apuleius, enraged at their diſappointment, had re- 
courſe to violence, forced Nonius, though already 
veſted with the ſacred character of Tribune, to 
take refuge in a work - ſnop, from whence he was 
dragged by ſome of the late ſoldiery attached to 
Marius, and ſlain. The aſſembly broke up, and 
ſober perſons, though reputed of the popular par- 
ty, retired under the ſtrongeſt impreſſions of afflicti- 
1 on and terror, | 1 
' Marius had reaſon to apprehend ſome violent re- 
ſolution from the Senate, and was in no haſte to 
aſſemble that body. Mean time Glaucia, in the 
night, with a party armed with daggers, took poſ- 
ſeſfion of the Capitol and place of aſſembly, and, 
at an early hour in the morning, having gone 
through the forms of election, announced Apuleius 
again Tribune, in the place that was vacated by 
| Dd 2 the 


ſupported with all its influence. But the party of 
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B 0 o k the murder of Nonius. This furious demagogue 


Wt. was accordingly reinſtated in the ſacred character, 
which, though recently violated by himſelf, was 
{till revered by the bulk of the People. He was 
continually attended by a new ſet of men who in- 

feſted the ſtreets, freemen of deſperate fortune, 
whom Marius, contrary to the eſtabliſned forms of 

the conſtitution, had admitted into the legions, and 
who were grown fierce and inſolent, as partners in 
the victories of that general, and who were made 
to expect that, in caſe the popular party ſhould 
prevail, they themſelves ſhould have eſtates in land 
and comfortable ſettlements. | 

Under the terror of ſo many aſſaſſins, who 

conſidered the Nobles as enemies to their cauſe, 
Marius with his faction were become maſters of 
the commonwealth. The better fort of the People 
were deterred from frequenting the public aſſem- 

blies, and no one had courage to propoſe, that any 
enquiry ſhould be made into the death of the Tri- 
bune Nonius, in whoſe perſon the ſacred law was 
again ſet at nought (a). | 

Lex At- Apuleius haſtened to gratify his party by = 

ria. poſing popular laws. One to ſeize, in name of the 
Public, thoſe lands on the Po which had lately 
been deſolated by the migrations of the barbarous 
nations, and to diſtribute them in lots to the poorer 
citizens (b). $2.3 

Another, by which it was reſolved, that in the 
province of Africa a hundred:jugera a man ſhould 

| be diſtributed to the veterans (c): that new ſettle- 
ments ſhould be made in Greece, Macedonia, and 
Sicily : and that the money taken from the temple 
at Toloſa (d) ſhould be employed in the purchaſe 
of lands for a like purpoſe : that wherever theſe 


(a) Appian de Bell. Civil. lib. i. Plutarch. in Mario, lib, Ixix. Valet: 
Max. lib ix. c. 7. Oroſius, lib. v. c. 57. Plorus, lib. iii. c. +6. 

(5) Appian de Bell. Civil. lib. i. 

(c) Aut. de Viris Illuſtribus in Saturnino. 
() Now Thoulouſe, 


colonies 


nes 
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colonies _ be planted, Marius ſhould have ac h a r. 
power to inſcribe, at each of the ſettlements, three . 
aliens into the liſt of citizens (e). That the price, L _ 
hitherto paid for corn by the People at the public mentaria. 
granaries, ſhould be remitted, and that corn ſhould 


be diſtributed gratis. | 
Upon the intention to obtain the laſt of thoſe 


laws being known, Q. Servilius Czpio, one of the 


Quæſtors, repreſented, that if ſuch a law ſhould 
paſty there would be an end of induſtry, good or- 
der, and government; and that the treaſury of 
Rome would not be ſufficient to defray the ex- 
pence. He exhorted the Senate to employ every 
meaſure to defeat the motion. - And this body ac- 
cordingly made a reſolution, that whoever at- 


tempted to obtain the law in queſtion ſhould be 


deemed an enemy to his country. But Apuleius 


was not to be reſtrained, by the terrors of this re- 
ſolution. He proceeded to propoſe the law in the 


ufual form, and had planted the rails and balloting 
urns for the People to give their votes, when 


Cæpio, with a body of his attendants, had the 


courage to attack the Tribune, broke down the 


ſteps, and overſet the balloting urns ; an action for 


which he was afterwards impeached upon an accu- 


fation of treaſon, but by which, for the preſent, he 


diſappointed the deſigns of the faction (f). 
Apuleius, to extend the power of the popular 


aſſemblies, and to remove every impediment from 


his own deſigns, brought forward a number of new 


regulations. One to confirm a former ſtatute, by 


which the acts of the Tribes were declared to have 
the force of laws. Another, declaring it to be 
treaſon for any perſon to interrupt a Tribune in 
putting a queſtion to the People. A third, obliging 


L + 


the Senate to confirm every act of the Tribes 


(e) Aut. de Viris — 
(f) Aut. Rhetoricarum ad Herenatum. ic 
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3 0 0 K within five days after ſuch act had paſſed, and re- 


quiring every Senator, under pain of a fine, and 
of being ſtruck off the rolls, to take an oath to 
abide by theſe regulations. While theſe motions 
were in, debate, ſome one of the party who op- 
poſed them, in order to ſtop the career of this fac- 
tious Tribune, obſerved, that it thundered ; a cir- 
cumitance which, upon the ordinary maxims of 
the Roman Augurs, was ſufficient to ſuſpend any 
buſineſs in which the People were engaged, and to 
break up their aſſembly. ** If you be not filent,” 
ſaid Apuleius to the perſon, who obſerved. that it 
thundered, you will alſo find that it hails.” - The 
aſſembly accordingly, without being, deterred by 
this. interpoſition & the auſpices, paſſed. acts to 
theſe ſeveral purpoſes. The power of the Senate 
was intirely ſuppreſſed, their part of the legiſlature 
was reduced to a mere form, and even this they 
were not at liberty ta withhold. Marius called them 
together,and propoſed that they ſhould conſider what 
reſolution they were to take with reſpect to a change 
of ſo much importance, and particularly with re- 
ſpect to the oath which was to be exacted from the 
members, The old warrior is ſaid, on this occaſi- 
on, to have practiſed. an artifice by which he im- 
poſed on many of the members, and which after- 
wards furniſhed him with a pretence for removing 
his enemy Metellus from their councils. He de- 
clared himſelf. with great warmth againſt taking the 
oath, and by his example led other Senators to ex- 
preſs their ſentiments. Metellus, in particular, aſ- 
ſured, the aſſembly, that it was his own reſolution 
never to come under ſuch an engagement. 

While the Senators relied on the concurrence of 
Marius in refuſing the oath, the time appointed for 
adminiſtering it nearly approached ; and this Con- 
ſul, after the third day was far ſpent, aſſembled the 

Senate, ſet forth the dangerous ſtate of the com- 
monwealth; at the ſame time expreſſed his own 
fears of the diſturbances that might ariſe if the Se- 
| nate 
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nate refuſed to gratify the People in this matter; c H a P. 
and while multitudes were aſſembled in the ſtreets VI. 
to know the iſſue of their councils, he required 
that the oath ſhould be adminiſtered. He himſelf 
took it, to the aſtoniſhment of the Senate, and the 
joy of the populace aſſembled by Apuleius, who 
ſounded applauſe through every part of the ſtreets. 
Metellus alone, of all who were preſent, refuſed to 
comply, and withſtood all the intreaties of his 
friends, who repreſented the danger with which he 
was threatened. ** Fit were always ſafe to do 
&* right,” he ſaid, * who would ever do wrong? 
« But good men are diſtinguiſhed, by choofing to do 
* right even when it is leaſt for their ſafety to 
* do fo.” | 
On the following day the Tribune Saturninus 
entered the Senate, and, not being ſtopped by the 
negative of any of his own colleagues, the only 
power that could reſtrain him, dragged Metellus 
from his place, and proffered an act of attainder 
and baniſhment againſt him, for having refuſed 
the oath which was enjoined by the People. Many 
of the moſt reſpectable citizens offered their aid to 
defend this illuſtrious Senator by force, but he him- 
ſelf declined being the ſubject of any civil commo- 
| tion, and went into exile, | 
| | While the act, which afterwards paſſed for his 
baniſhment was preparing, he was heard to ſay, 
„If the times ſhould mend, I ſhall recover my 
« ſtation; if not, it is a happinels to be abſent 
„ from hence.” He fixed his abode at Smyrna, 
conducted his retirement with great dignity during 
his exile, and probably felt as he ought, that any 
cenſure inflicted by men of a vile and profligate 
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character was an honour, 

In theſe tranſactions elapſed the ſecond year, in 
which Apuleius filled the office of Tribune; and, 
being favoured by a ſupineneſs of the oppoſite 
party contracted in a ſeeming deſpair of the —_ 
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B Oo Klic, he prevailed yet a third time in being veſted 


Il. 


with this formidable power. To court the favour 
of the People, he affected to credit what was al- 
leged concerning the birth of Equitius; and, un- 
der the name of Caius Gracchus, fon of Tiberiu 
had this impoſtor aſſociated with himſelf in the of. 
fice of Tribune, The name of Gracchus, in this 
ſtation, awakened the memory of former ho 
and of former reſentments. The party had deſ- 
tined Glaucia for the Conſulate, and appear to 
have left Matius out of their councils. This will 
perhaps account for the conduct with which 
he concluded his adminiſtration in the preſent 
ear. | 

a At the election which followed, the intereſt of 
the Nobles was exerted for Marcus Antonius and 
C. Memmius. The firſt was declared Conſul, and 
the ſecond was likely to prevail over Glaucia; 
when, in the midſt of the crowds that were aſſem- 
bled to vote, a ſudden tumult aroſe; Memmius 
was beſet and murdered; and the People, alarmed 
at ſo ſtrange an outrage, were ſeized with a panic, 
and fled. | 

In the night Glaucia, Saturninus, and the Queſ- 
tor Saufeius, being known to be met in ſecret 
conference, all the citizens who yet retained any 
regard for the commonwealth crowded together, 
in fear of what ſo deſperate a faction might at- 
tempt. All the voices were united againſt Satur- 
ninus, the ſuppoſed author of ſo many diſorders 
and murders. It was propoſed, without delay, to 
ſeize his perſon, either living or dead ; but being 


put on his guard, by the appearance of a ſtorm ſo 


likely to break on his head, he thought proper, 


with the other leaders of his party and their retain- 


ers in arms, to ſeize the Capitol, and there to ſe- 
cure themſelves, and to overawe the aſſembly of 
the People, It was no longer to be doubted that 
the republic was 1n a ſtate of war. Marius, mY 

| 9 


—— eren 
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had fomented theſe troubles from averſion to the c H A b. 
Nobles, now remained undetermined what part he VE 
ſhould act. But the Senate being aſſembled, gave 


the uſual charge to. himſelf and his colleague to 
avert the danger with which the republic was 
threatened ; and both theſe officers, however much 
they were diſpoſed to favour the ſedition, being in 


this manner armed with the ſword of the com- 


monwealth, were obliged to employ it in ſupport 
of the public peace. The Senators, the Knights, 
and all the citizens of rank repaired in arms 10 
their ſtandard. Antonius, Conſul elected for the 
following year, in order to hinder the partizans of 
the faction from reſorting to the city, was ſtationed 
in the ſuburbs with an armed force (g). The Ca- 
pitol was inveſted in form, and appears to have 
held out ſome days ; at the end of which, in order 
to oblige the rebels to ſurrender, the pipes that ſup- 


plied them with water were cut off. This had the 


intended effect. They ſubmitted to ſuch terms as 
were propoſed to them; and Marius, ſtill inclined 


to treat them with favour, bad them confined to 


the hall of the Senate till farther orders. In the 
mean time a great party of citizens, who were in 
arms for the defence of the republic, impatient of 
delay, and thinking it dangerous to ſpare ſuch 


daring offenders, beſet them inſtantly in their 


place of confinement, and put the whole to the 
ſword (I). | | 

It was reported, though afterwards queſtioned 
upon a ſolemn occaſion (i), that Caius Rabirius, a 
Senator of diſtinction, having cut off the head of 
Apuleius, carried it as a trophy agrezable to the 
manners of thoſe times, and had it preſented for 


g) Cicero pro. C. Rabirio. 

(% Plut. in Mario, Appian de Bell. Civil. lib. i. Oroſ. lib. v. c. 17. 

lor. lib. iii. Aut. de Viris Illuſt. Cicero in Sextiana in Catal. lib. i. 
Philip, lib, viii. & pro Caio Rabirio. | | 

(i) At the trial of Rabirius, when, ſome years aſterwards, he was ac- 
cuſed of having killed Saturninus. 
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ſome days at all the entertainments which were 
given on this occaſion, and at which he was a 
gueſt. | 

This was the fourth tribunitian ſedition raiſed to 
a dangerous height, and quelled by the vigour and 
reſolution of the Nobles. Marius, who had been 
obliged to act as the inſtrument of the Senate on 
this occaſion, ſaw his projects baffled and his cre- 
dit greatly impaired. Plutarch relates, that he ſoon 
after choſe to leave the city for ſome time, on pre- 
tence of a deſire to viſit the province of Aſia, where 
his active ſpirit formed the project of new wars, for 
the conduct of which he was much' better qualified 


than for the adminiſtration of affairs in peace. 


Upon the ſuppreſſion of this dangerous ſedition, 
the commonwealth was reſtored to a ſtate which, 
compared to the late mixture of civil contention 
and military execution, may have deſerved the 
name of public order. One office of Conſul was 
{till vacant ; and the election proceeding without 
diſturbance, Poſtumius Albinus was joined to An- 
tonius. Moſt of the other elections had alſo been 
favourable to the Nobles; and the majority even 


of the Tribunes of the People were inclined to re- 


ſpect the Senate and the Ariftocracy, as principal 
ſupports of the government. 

The firſt effect of this happy recovery was a 
motion to recal Metellus from baniſhment. In 
this motion two of the Tribunes, Q. Pompeius 
Rufus and L. Porcius Cato concurred. But Ma- 
rius having oppoſed it with all his influence, and 
Publius Furius, another of the Tribunes, having 
interpoſed his negative, it could not at that time 
be carried into execution. Soon after, however, 
the ſame motion being renewed by the Tribune 
Callidius, and Furius having repeated his nega- 
tive, Metellus, ſon of the exile, in preſence of the 
People, threw himſelf upon the ground, and, em- 
bracing the "Tribune's knees, beſeeched him not to 
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withſtand the recal of his father. The young man, c HA r. 
from this action, afterwards acquired the Sirname V.. 
of Pius; and the Tribune, inſolently ſpurning him 
as he lay on the ground, ſerved his cauſe by that 
act of indignity perhaps more effectually than he 
could have done by lending a favourable ear to his 
requeſt. The People, ever governed by their pre- 
ſent paſſions, were moved with tenderneſs and with 
indignation. They proceeded, without regard to 
the negative of Furius, under emotions of ſympa- 
thy for the ſon, to recal the exiled father. The 
meſſenger of the republic, charged with the inti- 
mation of this reſolution to Metellus, found him at 
Tralles in Lydia, among the ſpectators at a public 
ſnow. When the letters were delivered to him, 
he continued to the end of the entertainment with- 
out opening them; by this mark of indifference, 
treating the favour of a diſorderly populace with as 
much contempt as he had ſhown to their cen- 
WEE; wc} | | | | 
The Senate, now become the ſupreme power at 
Rome, by the diſtaſte which all reaſonable men 
| had taken to the violence of the oppoſite party; 
were gratified, not merely with the teſt of ſuperio- 
| rity they had gained in the recal of Metellus, but 
likewiſe in the downfal of ſome of the Tribunes 
| who had been active in the late diſorders. Pub- 
| ins Furius, now become an object of general de- 
0 teſtation, fell a ſacrifice to the law of Apuleius, 
which declared it treaſon to interrupt a Tribune in 
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} putting a queſtion to the People. Being accuſed 
A by. Canuleius, one of his colleagues, of violating 
b this law, he was by the populace, who are ever 
, carried by the torrent, and prompt for execution. 
* prevented from making his defence; and, though 
I a Tribune, put to death. Decianus, another of 
* tbe Tribunes, in ſupporting the charge againſt 
L Furius, happened to ſpeak with regret of the death 
s of Saturninus, a crime for which he incurred a pro- 


d ſecution, 
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BOOK ſecution, and was baniſhed (. So ſtrong was the 
0 an ide of popularity now oppoſite to its late direction, 


and fo fatal even to their own cauſe frequently are 
the precedents or the rules by which violent men 
think to obtain diſcretionary power to themſelves. 
The murder of Nonius was a precedent to juſtify 
the execution of Apuleius, and both were followed 


by that of Furius. The law which made it treaſon 
io interrupt the proceedings of Apuleius, was em- 


ployed to prevent any interruption to the ope- 
rations of his enemies againſt himſelf and his 
faction. DEL 92.90] cole wool 


Amidft theſe triumphs of the ariſtocratical party, 


Sextus Titius, one of the Tribunes, ſtil] had the 


courage to move a revival of the Agrarian law of 
Gracchus. The propoſal was acceptable in the aſ- 
ſembly of the people (/). And the edict was ac- 
cordingly paſſed; but it was obſerved, that while 
the People were met on this buſineſs, two ravens 
fonght in the air above the place of aſſembly, and 
the college of Augurs, on pretence of this unfa- 
vourable omen, annulled the decree (n). Titius, 
the author of it, was ſoon. after condemned for 
having in his houſe the ſtatue of Saturninus (). 
The Conſul Acquilius returned from Sicily ; and 
having had an ovation or proceſſion on foot for the 
reduction of the Sicilian flaves, was on the following 
year brought to trial for extortion in his province. 
He called no exculpatory evidence, nor deigned 
to court the favour of his judges. But when about 
to. receive ſentence, M. Antonius, who had plead- 
ed his cauſe, tore open the velt of his client, and 
diſplayed to the court and the audience the ſcars 
which he bore in his breaſt, and which were the 
marks of wounds received in the ſervice of his 
country. Upon this ſpectacle, a ſudden emotion 
ih 1 + Oe no Jn 
Is) Cicero de Legibus, lib. ii. Rik ue 


of 
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of pity or reſpect decided againſt the former con-c HA P. 
viction of the court, and unfixed the reſolution, YE 
which a few moments before they had taken to 
condemn the accuſed. | 

Among the events which diſtinguiſhed the Con- 
ſulate of M. Antonius and A. Poſthumius Albinus, 
may be reckoned the birth of Caius Julius Cæſar, 
for whoſe ambition the ſeeds of tribunitian diſorder 
now ſown were preparing a plentiful harveſt. This 

| birth, it is ſaid, was uſhered in with many preſages 

and tokens of future greatneſs. If indeed we were 
to believe, that nature in this manner gives inti- 

mation of impending events, we ſhould not be 

ſurpriſed that her moſt ominous ſigns were em- 
ployed to mark the birth of a perſonage who was 
deſtined to change the whole face of the political 
world, and to lay Rome herſelf, with all the nati- 
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7 
ons ſhe had conquered, under a perpetuated mili- I. 
tary government. b 
| Antonius and Albinus were ſucceeded in office u. c. 655. | 
; by Q. Cæcilius Metellus and Titus Didius. The Q: Cxcibus 
war ſtill continued in Spain, and fell to the lot of — >a 5 
[ Didius. Upon his arrival in the Province, Dola-T- Pidizs. 


bella, the Proprætor, ſet out on his return to 
1 Rome, and, for his victories in Spain, obtained a 
* triumph. Metellus remained in the adminiſtration 
3 of affairs in Italy. | 


. The adminiſtration of the preſent year is diſtin- Len cir 1 
1 guiſhed by an act in which both Conſuls concurred, Didiz. ih 
TT and which is therefore marked in the title with their 1 
- joint names. The Roman People had frequently i 
] experienced the defect of their forms in the manner i 
of enacting laws. Factious Tribunes had it in 1 
- their power to carry motions by ſurprize, and to 1 
s WU paſs in the ſame law a variety of clauſes; and, by | 
n obliging the people to paſs or reject the whole in 


one vote, frequently obtained, under the favour of 
ſome popular clauſes, acts of a very dangerous 
tendency. To prevent this abuſe, it was now 
of enacted, 


le 
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n O © k enacted, upon the joint motion of the Conſuls Cæ- 


II. 


cilius and Didius, that every propoſed law ſhould 
be made public three market days before it could 
receive the aitent of the people: that all its differ- 
ent clauſes ſhould be ſeparately voted : and that it 
ſhould be lawful for the People to paſs or reject 
the whole or any part of it (o). 

This law had a ſalutary tendency ; and, though 
far from ſufficient to prevent a return of the late 


evils, it ſerved for a time to ſtop the current of 


tribunitian violence ; but while the ſource was 
open, any mere temporary ſtagnation could only 
tend to increaſe the force with which it occaſionally 
burſt over every impediment of law or good order 


that was placed in its way. And the inefficacy of 


meaſures taken upon the ſuppreſſion of any danger- 
ous ſedition to eradicate the evil, ſhows the ex- 
treme difficulty with which men are led, in moſt 
caſes, to make any great and thorough reforma- 
tion. 

It is ſomewhat ſingular, that about this time, in 
the midſt of ſo much animoſity of the People to 
the Senate and Nobles, this ſuperior claſs of the 
citizens were the patrons of auſterity, and con- 
tended for ſumptuary laws, while the popular Tri- 
bunes contended for licence. What is your li- 
* berty,” ſaid the Tribune Duronius to the Peo- 
ple (while he moved for a repeal of the ſumptuary 
law of Fannius), © if you may not conſume what 


« 1s your own; if you muſt be reſtrained by rule 


and meaſure; if you muſt be ſtinted in your 
„ pleaſures? Let us ſhake off, I pray you, theſe 
* muſty remains of antiquity, and make free to 
„ enjoy what we and our fathers have gained (p).” 

For the petulance of theſe expreſſions, this Tri- 
bune was, by the judgment of the Cenſors, on the 


(oe) Cic, Philip. v. Pro domo ſua, Epiſt, ad Atticum, lib. ii, 
(2) Val. Max, lib, ii. c. 9. 


following 
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following year, expelled from the Senate; and he c H Ap. 


took his revenge by proſecuting the Cenſor An- 


the other to ſucceed Metellus In Italy. There is, 
during ſome years, a conſiderable blank in the 
materials from which we collect this hiſtory; little 
more is recorded than the ſucceſſion of Conſuls 
with the number of years, and a few particulars 
that ill ſupply the interval in our accounts of what 
paſſed in the city, or in the ſeries of important af- 
fairs abroad. So far as theſe particulars, however, 
can be referred to their reſpective dates, it will be 
proper, while we endeavour to mark the lapſe of 
time, to record them in the order in which they 
are ſuppoſed to have happened. 


In. the preſent year are dated two remarkable u. c. 656. 


acts of the Senate; one to condemn the uſe of ma- 
gic, another to prohibit human ſacrifices (9): the 
firſt proceeding, perhaps, from credulity in the 
authors of the law, the other implying ſome re- 
mains of a groſs and inhuman ſuperſtition, which 
was ſtill entertained by the People though rejected 
by the Government (7). 

In the following Conſulate the kingdom of Cy- 
rene was bequeathed to the Romans by Ptolomy 
Appion, the late king. But, as this People pro- 
felled themſelves to be the general patrons of li- 
berty, where this bleſſing was not forfeited by 
ſome a& of ingratitude or perfidy in their allies, 
they did not avail themſelves of this legacy, leav- 
ing the ſubjects of Cyrenè to retain for ſome time 
the independence of their nation with a ſpecies of 
popular government; and in this form they were 

allowed to remain as a ſeparate State, until, in a 


(7) Plin. lib. xxx. c. 1. (r) Dion. Caſſius, lib. xlii, p. 226. 


general 


tonius for bribery in canvaſſing for his office. U. C. 656. 


Cn. Cornelius Lentulus and Publius Licinius fa, 22 
Craſſus being raiſed to the office of Conſul, the lat- ws, FP. Lici- 
ter was appointed to relieve Didius in Spain, and *iuC-aflus. 
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z OO k general arrangement made of all the dependencies 
A of the empire, they came to be reduced to the form 
of a province. 
v. C. 658. The following Conſuls gave its name and its 
Gertler, G. date to an act of the People nearly of the ſame 
MuſiusSce- tenour with ſome of thoſe formerly paſſed for the 
vols. :.:-:, exeluſion of aliens. The inhabitants of Italy till 
Mucia de continued the practice of crowding to Rome, in 
— expectation of obtaining in a body the prerogative 
of citizens, or at leaſt of intruding themſelves, as 
many of them ſeparately did, into ſome of the 
Tribes, by which perſons of this deſcription, from 
voting at elections, came themfelves by degrees 
to be elected into the higher offices of State. 
Times of faction were extremely favourable to 
this intruſion of ſtrangers. Different leaders con- 
nived at the inrolment of thoſe who were likely to 
favour their reſpective parties. And the factious 
Tribunes, in whatever degree they may have fa- 
voured the general claim of the allies to be admit- 
ted as Romans, treated the ſubject as matter of 
oppoſition to the Senate. They expected to raiſe 
the ſtorm of popular animoſity and tumult with 
the more eaſe, in proportion as the numbers of 
the people encreaſed. By the act of Licinius and 
Mucius, nevertheleſs, a ſcrutiny was ſet on foot, 
and all who, without a juſt title, ventured to ex- 
erciſe any privilege of Roman citizens, were re- 
mitted to their ſeveral boroughs (5). 
In this Conſulate is likewiſe dated the trial of 
Servilius Cæpio, for his ſuppoſed miſconduct about 
ten years before in his command of the army 
againſt the Cimbri. He had exaſperated the po- 
pular faction, by oppoling the act of Saturninus 
for the gratuitous diſtribution of corn, and his 
enemies were now encouraged to raiſe this proſe- 


cution againſt him. The People gave ſentence of 


(s) Aſcon. in Orat, pro Cornelio Majeſt, reo. | 
condem- 
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condemnation, and violently drove from the placec 1 K 
of aſſembly two of the Tribunes who ventured to VI. 
interpoſe their negative in his favour. Authors, 
according 10 Valerius Maximus, have differed in 
their accounts of the ſequel; ſome affirming that 
Czpio, being put to. death in priſon, his body 
was dragged through the ſtreets as that of a traitor, 
and caſt into the river; others, that he was, by the 
favour of Antiſtius. one of the Tribunes, reſcued, oc 
enabled to make his eſcape (t). 555 
C. Norbanus, who was ſaid to be author of the 
tiot which occaſioned the condemnation of Cæpio, 
and the ſuppoſed cruel execution of that ciizen, - 
was on the following year brought to trial himſelf 
for mal-adminiſtration and ſedition in office; but, 
by his own popularity, and the addreſs of the ara” '* 

tor Antonius, who pleaded his cauſe, was ac» 1 
r 40. 9 57 i" 

Ene war in Spain Rill continued; and the Ro- 1 
mans, having gained conſiderable victories, ſeat 
ten commiſſioners, to endeayour, in concert with 

Craſſus and Didius, to make ſuch arrangements as 
might tend to the future peace of thoſe provinces: 
but in vain; hoſtilities were again renewed in the 
following year. | | 
I. Cornelius Sylla, who had been Quzſtor inv. C 6. 
the year of Rome ſix hundred and forty- ſix now. Fi, ul. 
after an interval of about fourteen years, and with-M. Hierrec- 
out having been Edile, ſtood candidate for the of-%* 
fice of Prætor. Whether his neglect of political 
honours, during this period, proceeded from idle- 
neſs, or from want of ambition, is uncertain. Hig 
character will juſtify either conſtruction, being 
equally ſuſceptible of diſſipation, and of the diſdain. | 
of ordinary diſtinctions. The people, however, 
refuſed to gratify him in his deſire of paſſing on to 
the office of Prætor without being Edile; as they 
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BO O x were reſolved to be gratified with the magnificent 


ſhows of wild beaſts, which his ſuppoſed corre- 
ſpondence with the king of Mauritania enabled 
him to furniſh. But to remove this objection to 
his preferment, he gave out, that as Prætor he was 
to exhibit the ſame ſhows which were expected 
from him as Edile; and having, in the following 
ear, perſiſted in his ſuit, he was accordingly elect- 
ed, and fulfilled the expectations of the People; 
inſomuch, that he is ſaid to have let looſe in the 
Circus a hundred maned or male lions, and to have 
exhibited the method of baiting or fighting them 
by Mauritanian huntſmen (. Such was the price 
which candidates for preferment at Rome were 
obliged to pay for public favour. 

In this variable ſcene, where ſo many particular 
men excelled m genius and magnanimity, while 
the State itſelf was ſubject to the governmem of a 
capricious and diſorderly multitude, P. Rufflius, 


late Quæſtor in Aſta, exhibited a ſpectacle ſufficient 


to counterbalance the lions of Sylla; and, if it 
were permitted in any caſe whatever to treat our 
country with diſdain, an inſtance to be - applauded 
of the juſt contempt with which the undeſerved re- 
ſentments of corrupt and malicious men ought to 
be received. Having reformed many abuſes of the 
equeſtrian tax-gatherers in the province which he 
governed, he was himſelf brought before the tri- 
bunal of an equeſtrian jury, to be tried for the 
crime he had reſtrained in others. In this ſituation 
he declined the aid of any friend, told the judges 
he would make no defence; but {tated the parti- 
culars by which he had offended his proſecutors, 
left the court to decide, and, being condemned, 
retired to Smyrna, where he ever after lived in 
great tranquility, and could not be prevailed on, 
even by Sy lla in the height 1 his power, to return 


c Plin. lib. viii, c. 16. 
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to Rome (x). Great as the State and Republic of c.H a e 
Rome was become, unmerited diſgrace was cer-, 4 4 : 
tainly a juſt object of contempt or indifference. 
The Proconſuls, Didius and Craſſus, were per- 
mitted to triumph for victories obtained in Spain, 
but had not been able to eſtabliſh the peace of that 
country. The war which broke: ont afreſh in one 
of the provinces was committed to Valerius Flac- 
cus, and the care of the other to Perperna, one of 
the Conſuls. Flaccus, near the town of Belgida, 
obtained a great victory, in which were ſlain about 
twenty thouſand of the enemy; but he could not 
prevail on the canton to ſubmit. Such of the Peo- 
ple as were inclined to capitulate, deliberating on # 
terms, were beſet by their fellow-citizens, and the "3h 
houſe in which they were aſſembled being; ſet on 
fire, they periſhed in the flames. 1 9 
The war having been likewiſe renewed with the u. C. 661. 1 
Thracians on the frontiers of Macedonia, Geminius, Sun "9 
who commanded there in the quality of Proprætor, M. Peryer- 
was defeated, and the province over-run by the““ 
enemy. | I” 
The Prætor Sylla, at the expiration of his office, 
was ſent into Aſia with a commiſſion to reſtore: 
Ariarathes to the kingdom of Cappadocia, which 
had been ſeized by Mithridates, and to reſtore Py- 
lamenes to that of Paphlagonia, from which he 
had been expelled by Nicomedes king of Bythinia. 
The Prætor having ſucceſsfully executed both theſe 
commiſſions, continued his journey to the Euphra- 
tes, where he had a conference, and concluded a 
| treaty with an ambaſſador from Ararathes king of 
the Parthians (y). | | FRE it. 
| From an edi& of the Cenſors, Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus and C. Licinius Craflus, condemning 
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| (x) Val. Max. lib. vi. c. 17. Liv. lib. Ixx. Orofius, lib. v. c. 17. 
Cic. de Orat. & in Bruto. Pædianus in Divinationem. Velleius, lib ii. 
(y) Plutarch. in Sylla. Appian. in Mithridatico, Juſtia, lib. xxxiii, 

$trabo, lib. xii. : | | 
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B © © Kthe ſchools of Latin rhetoric (z), it appears that 
u. the Romans, during this period, ſtill received with 


reluctance the refinements which were gradually 
taking place in the literary as well as in the other 
arts. Whereas information,” ſaid the Cenfors 
in their edict, has been lodged before us that 
< ſchools are kept by certain perſons, under the 
„ title of Latin rhetoricians, to which the youth 
« of this city reſort, and at which they paſs intire 
« days in frivolity and ſloth; and whereas our an- 


<« ceftors have determined what their children ſhould 


<< learn, and what exerciſes they ought to fre- 
& quent: theſe innovations on the cuftoms and 
manners of our forefathers being, in our opinion, 
<« offenſive and wrong, we publiſh theſe preſents, 
that both maſters and ſcholars, given to theſe 
illicit practices, may be duly 2 qbe0e of our 
« pleaſure (a). Cicero being now fourteen years 
of age, and employed in learning that eloquence 
for which he became ſo famous, was probably in- 
volved in this cenſure, as frequenting the ſchools 
which, by this formal edi& of the magiſtrate, were 
condemned. | 

In the Conſulate of Marcus Philippus and Sext. 
Julius Cæſar, according to Pliny, there were in 
the Roman treaſury ſixteen hundred and twenty- 
eight thouſand eight hundred and twenty-nine 
pondo (b) of gold (c), or between fixty and ſe- 
venty or eighty milions ſterling. In the fame year 
a preſent ſent from the king of Mauritania had near- 
ly produced a civil war.in the commonwealth, and 
greatly inflamed the paſſions from which that cala- 
mity ſoon after aroſe. Bogchus, in order to re- 
mind the Romans of the merit he had acquired by 
delivering Jugurtha into their hands, had cauſed 


(=) Cicer. de Orator. lib. iii. c. 24. 
(a) A. Gellius, lib. xv. c. 11. 

(5) The Roman pondo of ten ounces, 
(e) Plin. Harduen, lib, xxxiit, c. 3. 
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this ſcene to be repreſented in a groupe of images c H A p. 
of gold, containing his own 4 of ; 6 7 
gurtha, and that of Sylla, to whom the unhappy 
prince was delivered up. Marius, under whoſe 
auſpices this tranſaction had paſſed, being provoked 
at having no place in the repreſentation. of it, at- 
tempted to pull down the images after they had 
been erected in the place of their deſtination in the 
Capitol. Sylla was equally ſolicitous to have them 
remain; and the conteſt was likely to end in vio- 
lence, if matters of greater moment had not ariſen 
b Py the ardent and vehement ſpirit of theſe 
rivals. [34 1730 | 

The expectations of all parties at Rome, and 
throughout Italy, were now raiſed by the projects 
of Livius Druſus, an active Tribune, who, in or- 
der to diſtinguiſh himſelf, brought forward many 
ſubjects of the greateſt concern to the public. He 
ated at firſt in concert with the leading men of 
the Senate, and was ſupported by them in order 
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to obtain ſome amendment in the law as it then "ht 
ſtood with reſpect to the courts of juſtice. The 1 
Equeſtrian order had acquired excluſive poſſeſſion | 
of the judicature. The Senators wiſhed to recover mi 
at leaſt a ſhare in that prerogative; and Druſus, in ter de ju. I 
order to gratify them, moved for an act of whichdicii. 1 
the tendency was, to reſtore the judicative power ih 
of the Senate: to prevent oppoſition from the 1 
Equeſtrian order, he propoſed, at once, to enrol 1 
three hundred knights into the Senate; and that 1 
the Senators, who appear at this time to have bl! 
amounted to no more than three hundred, might | n 
not withſtand this increaſe of their numbers, he left 1 


to each the nomination of one of the new members; 
propoſing, that from the ſix hundred ſo conſtituted, 
the liſts of judges ſhould be taken (d). Many of 


( Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib, i. Aut. de Viris Illuſtribus, c. 66, Ci- 
dero pro Clientio. | | 
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B o © «the knights were reconciled to this arrangement, by 
u. the hopes of becoming Senators; but the order, in 
general, ſeem to have conſidered it as a ſnare laid 
to deprive them of their conſequence in the go- 
vernment of their country; and individuals re- 
fuſed to accept of a place in the Senate, at the 
hazard of ſo great and ſo ſudden a change in the 
condition of their own order, and of the conſtitu- 
tion of the State (e)., EYE > ON 
Lex Num- This Tribune likewiſe propoſed an act to debaſe 
mae. the ſilver coin, by mixing an eighth of alloy. But 
the part of his project which gave the greateſt 
alarm, was that which related to the indigent citi- 
zens of Rome, and to the inhabitants of Italy in 
general. US | fl 


lende co. With, a view to gratify the poorer citizens he 
lonis, propoſed that all the new: ſettlements, projected by 
the law of: Caius Gracchus, ſhould now be carried 

into execution. The Conful, Marcus Perperna, 
having ventured to oppoſe this propoſal, he was, 

by order of the Tribune, taken into cuſtody; and 

ſo roughly treated in the execution of this order, 

that, while he ſtruggled to diſengage himſelf, the 

blood was made to ſpring from his noſtrils. © It 

is no more than the pickle of the turtle-fiſh (/), 

ſaid the Tribune, a ſpecies of delicacy, in which, 

it ſeems,” among other luxuries of the. table, this 

Conſul was ſuppoſed frequently ta indulge him- 

Lex de ci- For the allies of Italy, Livius Druſus : propoſed 


vice 5% to obtain the favourite object on which they had 
been ſo.long intent, the privileges and powers of 
Roman citizens. In all his other propoſals, he had 
the concurrence of ſome party in the common- 


wealth, and by perſuaſion, or force, had obtained 


{e) Appian. de Bell. Civ. Tib. i. At Viris Illuſtribus, c. 66, Ci- 

cero pro Clientio. | | 
(f) Ex turdis maria. Aut de Viris Iliuſtribus, in L. Druſ. Val. Max. 
lib, ix. c. 5. Florus. 8 . | 
his 
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his purpoſe; wut in this he {truck at the perſonalc H AP. 
conſideration of every citizen, and was oppoſed by, *_ 
the unanimous voice of the whole Nepia, — 
This Tribune uſed to boaſt, that he would exhauſt 
every fund from which any order of men could be 
gratified, and leave to thoſe who came after him 
nothing to give, but the air and the earth (g). The 
citizens in general, however, were become tired 
of his favours, and the people of Italy were ill- 
diſpoſed to requite the merit of a project which he 
had not been able to execute. Soon after the mo- 
tion, Which he made in favour of the Italians, had 
been rejected, Druſus was ſuddenly taken ill in the 
public aſſembly, and Papirius Carbo, another of 
the Tribunes, made a ſhort ſpeech on the occaſion, 
which, among a People prone to ſuperſtition, and 
ready to execute whatever they conceived to be 
awarded by the gods, probably haſtened the fate 
of his falling colleague : © O Marcus Druſus!” he 
faid, © the father I call, not this degenerate fon; 
* thou who uſedſt to ſay, The commonwealth is 
* facred, whoever violates it is ſure to be pu- 
„ niſhed. The temerity of the ſon has evinced 
the wiſdom of the father.” A great ſhout aroſe 
in the aſſembly, and Druſus (), being attended to 
his'own houſe by a numerous multitude, received 
in the crowd a ſecret wound of which he died (i). 
All his laws were ſoon after repealed, as having 
paſſed under unfavourable auſpices. But the in- 
4 habitants of Italy were not to be appealed under 
their late diſappointment, and diſcontents were 
breaking out in every part of the country, which 
greatly alarmed the republic. „„ 
In this ſtate of public uneaſineſs, ſome pro- 
ſecutions were raiſed by the Tribunes, calculated 
to gratify their own private reſentments, and tend- 
(x) Florus, lib. iii. c. 17. 
(þ) Cicero in Bruto, p. 63. 
C) Velleius, lib, ii, c. 13, 14. Appiaa. Florus, lib. iii. c. 17. 
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B O 9 k ing to excite anitnoſities. Q Varius Hybrida oh. | 


tained a decree of the People, directing, that in- 
quiry ſhould be made by whale fault the allies had 
been made to expect the freedom of the city. In 
conſequence of an inqueſt ſet on foot for this pur- 
poſe, L. Calphurnius Beſtia, late Conſul, and M. 
Aurelius Orator, and other eminent men, were 
condemned (&). Mummius Achaicus was baniſh- 
ed to Delos. Emilius Scaurus, who had long main- 
tained his dignity as Princeps, or firſt on the roll 
of the Senate, was cited on this occaſion before the 
People, as a perſon involved in the ſame guilt. 
Quintus Varius, the Tribune, who accuſed him, 
being a native of Spain, Scaurus was ac vitted 

the following ſhort defence: Q arius, 
6 from the banks — the Suero, i in Spain, ſays, That 
« M. Emilius Scautus, firſt in the roll of the Se- 
5 nate, has encouraged your ſubjects to revolt; 
Varius maintains the charge; Scaurus denies it 
There is no other evidence in this matter: chuſe 
% whom you will believe (ö). 

The year following, Varius himſelf was tried, 
and condemned agreeably to his own act; and 
while the proſecutions ſuſpended all other eivil 
affairs, and even the meaſures required for the 
ſafety of the public, the inhabitants of Italy were 
forming dangerous combinations, and were ready 


to break out in actual rebellion. They were exa(- 


perated with having their ſuit not only refuſed, 
but in having the abettors of it at Rome conſidered 


as criminals. They ſent deputies to meet at Cor- 


ſinium, and to deliberate on a plan of operations. 
Their deputies were to form a Senate, and to 
chuſe two executive officers, under the denomina- 
tion of Conſuls. 


4) Appian. Val. Max. lib. viii. c. 6. Cicero in Bruto. 
1) Cicero pro M. Scauro filio. Aut. de Viris Uluſtribus, Co 7a. Quie- 
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| gerous deſign in agitation among their allies, from 


mong themſelves. The Proconſul Servilius, who 
commanded in the Picenum, having, intelligence 
to this purpoſe from Aſculum, repaired thither, 
in order, by his preſence, to prevent any commo- 
non; but his coming, in reality, haſtened the 


revolt. His remonſtrances and his threats made the 


inhabitants ſenſible that their deſigns were known, 
and that the execution of them could no longer in 
ſafety be delayed. They accordingly took arms, 
and put to the ſword the Proconſul Servilius, with 
his lieutenant, and all the Roman citizens who 
happened to be in the place. The alarm immedi- 
ately ſpread throughout all the towns that were 
concerned in the plot; and, as upon a fignal 
agreed, the Marſi, Peligni, Veſtini, Marcini, Pi- 
centes, Ferentanæ, n. Pompeiani, Venuſini, 
Apuli, Lucani, and Samnites, took arms, and 
ſent a joint deputation to Rome to demand a par- 
ticipation in the privileges of Roman citizens; of 
which they had, by their ſervices, contributed ſo 
largely to encreaſe the value. 

In anſwer to this demand they were told by the 


Senate, That they muſt diſcontinue their aſſem- 


blies, and renounce their pretenſions; otherwiſe, 
that they muſt not preſume to ſend any other meſ- 
ſage to Rome. 


425 


The Romans took their firſt ſuſpicion of a dan- H a p. 
33 


obſerving that they were exchanging hoſtages q- 


War being thus declared, both parties prepared u. c. 664. 


for the conteſt, The allies muſtered a hundreds. 
thouſand men, in different bodies, and under dif-p 


5 a 


ar, 
Rutilius 


ferent leaders. The Romans found themſelves in Lupus. 


an inſtant brought back to the condition in which 


they had been about three hundred years before; 
reduced to a few miles of territory round their walls, 


and beſet with enemies more united, and more 


numerous than ever had aſſailed them at once on 
the ſame ground. But their city was likewiſe en- 


larged, 
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Bo o xlarged, their numbers encreaſed, and every indi- 


vidual excellently formed to ſerve the State, as a 
warrior and a citizen. All of them aſſumed, up- 

n this occaſion, the ſagum, or military dreſs; 
and being joined by ſuch of the Latins as re- 
mained in their allegiance, and by ſuch of their 
colonies, from different parts of Italy, as conti- 
nued to be faithful, together' with ſome mercena- 
ries from Gaul and Numidia, they aſſcinbled a 
force equal to that of the alles. 

The Conſuls were placed at the head of the two 
e armies; Lucius Julius Cæſar, in the coun- 

try of the Samnites (n), and Rutilius, in that of 
the Marſi (u). They had under their command 
the moſt celebrated and experienced officers of the 
republic; but little more is preſerved to furniſh 


out the hiſtory of this war than the names of the 


Roman commanders, and thoſe of the perſons op- 
poſed to them. Rutilius was attended by Pom- 
peius Strabo, the father of him who afterwards 
bore the title of Pompey the Great; Cæpio, Per. 
perna, Meſſala, and Caius Marius, of whom the 
laſt had already ſo oſten been Conſul. Cæſar had, 
in the army which he commanded, Lentulus, Di. 


_ © dius, Craſſus; and Marcellus. They were oppoſed 


by T. Afranius, P. Ventidius, Marcus Egnatius, 
Q Pompedius, C. Papius, M. Lamponius, C. Ju- 
dacilius, Hircus, Aſſinius, and Vetius Cato, at 


the heed of the allies. The forces were fimilar in 


diſcipline and in arms. The Romans were likely 
to be inferior. in numbers and in reſources, but had 
the advantage in reputation, authority, and i in the 


fame of their leaders, inured to command in the 


higheſt ſtations. But fo well had the allies taken 
their meaſures, and with ſo much animbſity did 


(m) Now part of the kingdom of Naples, 
I) Contiguous part of the Eccleſiaſtical State. 


they 
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they ſupport a quarrel, which they had been me- c HH a b. 
ditating for ſome years, that the Romans appeared Vt _ 
at firſt unequal to the conteſt, and were ſurpriſed "Ya 
and overcome in many encounters. | | 
The detail of theſe operations is imperfectly re- 
corded ; and does not furniſh the materials of a re- 
lation either intereſting or inſtructive. We muſt 
therefore content ourſelves with a liſt of actions and 
events, and with the general reſult. 

One of the Conſuls, Lucius Cæſar, in the firſt 
encounter of the war, was defeated by Vetius' Cato 
near Eſernia, and had two thouſand men killed: 
in the field. The town of Eſernia was immedi- 
ately inveſted, and ſome Roman Officers of diſ- 
tinction were obliged to make their eſcape in the 
diſguiſe of ſlaves. TWO Roman cohorts were cut 
off at Venafrum, and that colony fell into the 
hands of the enemy. The other conſul, Rutilius, 
was likewiſe defeated by the Marſi, and fell in the 
field, with eight thouſand men of his army. His 
colleague was called to the city to preſide at 
the election of a ſucceſſor; but being neceſſarily 
detained with the army, the office continued va- 
cant for the remainder of the campaign, while the 
army acted under the direction of the late Conſuls, 
Marius and Czpio, B 

The corpſe of Rutilius, and of other perſons of 
rank, being brought to public funeral at Rome, 
ſo alarmed and ſunk the minds of the People, that 
the Senate decreed, that, for the future, the dead 
ſhould be buried where they fell. | | 

In the mean time, Lucius Cæſar obtained a vic- 
tory in the country of the Samnites ; and the Se- 
nate, in order to reſtore the confidence of the Peo- 
ple, as if this victory had ſuppreſled the revolt, 
reſolved, that the ſagum, or military dreſs, ſhould 
be laid aſide (o). 


Foes a 8 Oz. EE OS. tie 
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(e) Liv. lib. Ixxiv. Appian. Oroſius, lib. v. c. 18. PF;oruy, lib. in. 
J c. 18. Velleius. Eutropius, : 
| The 
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The uſual time of the Conſular elections being 
come, Cn. Pompeius Strabo and Porcius Cato 


V. c. 664, were named, 


Cn. Vomp. 
Strabo, 

L. Porcius 
Cato. 


Pompey gained a complete victory over the 
Marſi; and, notwithſtanding an obſtinate defence, 
reduced the city of Aſculum, where hoſtilities at 
firſt had commenced, and where the Romans had 
ſuffered the greateſt outrage. The principal inha- 
bitants of the place were put to death, the remain- 
der were fold for ſlayes. The other Conſul, Cato, 
was killed in an attack upon the entrenchments of 
the Marſi; and although Marius and Sylla, in 
different quarters, had turned the fortune of the 
war againit the allies, yet the event ſtill continued 
to be extremely doubtful. © > 

The Umbrians, Etruſcans, and the inhabitants 


of other diſtricts of Italy, Who had hitherto heſi- 


tated in the choice of their party, took courage 
from the perſeverance and ſueceſs of their neigh- 
bours, and openly joined the revolt, The more 
diſtant parts of the empire were ſoon likely to ſeize 
the contagion: they were already, by the obſtruc- 
tion they met with in carrying ſupplies of proviſi- 
ons or revenue, ſevered from the capital, and the 
allegiance they owed as conquered provinces, when- 
ever they ſaw their opportunity to withdraw it, 
was likely to vaniſh like a dream or ideal exiſtence. 

Mithridates, the king of Pontus, did not ne- 
gle& the occaſion that was offered to him; he put 


all his forces in motion, expelled Nicomedes from 


Bythinia, and Ariobarzones from Cappadocia, 
and made himſclf maſter of the greater part of 
the Leſſer Aſia. . 

In this extremity it appeared neceſſary to com- 
ply with the demands of the allies; but the Senate 
had the addreſs to make this conceſſion ſeem to be 
an act of munificence and generoſity, not of weak- 
neſs or fear, 

= The 
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The Latins, who had continued in their allegi- 
ance, were, in conſideration of their fidelity, ad- 
mitted to all the privileges of Roman citizens. The 
Umbri and Tuſcans, who either had not yet de- 
clared, or who had been leaſt forward in the war, 
were next comprehended; and the other inhabi- 
tants of Italy, obſerving, that they were likely to 
obtain by favour what they endeavoured to extort 
by force, grew remiſs in the war, or withdrew from 
the league, that they might appear to be forward 
in the general return to peace. 2 

The Marſi, Samnites, and Lucanians, who had 
been. the principal authors of the revolt, or who 
had acted with moſt animoſity in the conduct of 
it, continued for ſome time to be excluded- from 
the privilege of Romans. But the civil war, which 
ſoon after broke out among the citizens themſelves, 
terminated either in the extirpation of thoſe aliens, 
and in the ſettlement of Roman colonies in their 
Read, or gave them an opportunity, under favour 
of the party they eſpouſed, of gaining admittance 
to the privilege to which they aſpired : ſo that, in 
a few years, all the inhabitants of Italy, from the 
Rubicon to the Straits of Meſſina, were become 
citizens of Rome; and a conſtitution of ſtate, 


429 
CHAP. 
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which had been already overcharged by the num- 


bers that partook of its ſovereignty, was now alto- 
gether overwhelmed ; or if this change alone were 
not ſufficient to deſtroy it, was not likely long to 
remain without ſome notable and fatal revolution. 
Aſſemblies of the People, already ſufficiently tu- 
multuary, being now conſidered as the collective 
body of all the Italians, were become altogether 
impracticable, or could be no more than partial 
tumults raiſed in the ſtreets of Rome, or the con- 


tiguous fields, for particular purpoſes: inſomuch 


that when we read of the authority of the Senate 
being ſet aſide by an order of the People, we may 
venture to conceive all government ſuſpended at 

the 
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E 00 k the inſtance of that party, who had then the popu- 


II. 


lace of Rome at their call. 

Licinius Craſſus and L. Julius Ceſar were choſen 
Cenſors, in order to make up the new rolls of the 
People. This, it is likely, was found to be a dif- 
ficult and tedious work. It became neceſſary to 
ſcrutinize the rolls of every ſeparate borough, in 
order to know who were entitled to be added to 
the liſt of Roman citizens; and this difficulty was 
farther encreaſed in conſequence of a law deviſed 
about this time by Papirius Carbo, in which it was 


_ enacted, that not only the natives and antient de- 


nizens of Italy, but all who ſhould, for the future, 
obtain the freedom of any Italian borough, if they 
had a reſidence in Italy, and had given in their 
claim to the Pretor ſixty days, ſhould by that ac 


become citizens (7) : ſo that the prerogative of the 


Roman People continued to be in the gift of every 
. corporation, as well as in that of the State 
itſelf. | 

The number of the aliens admitted on the rolls, 
at this muſter, is not recorded ; but it was proba- 
bly equal to that of the antient citizens, and might 
have inſtantly formed a very powerful and danger- 
ous faction in the State, if effectual meaſures had 
not been taken io guard againſt the effeck of their 
influence. For this purpoſe, they were not mixed 
promiſcuouſly with the maſs of the People, but 
confined to eight particular Tribes (3); by this 
means they could only influence eight votes in 
thirty-five (7); and the antient citizens were ſtill 
poſſeſſed of a great majority. But this artifice did 
not long eſcape the attention of thoſe who were ag- 


(p) Cicero pro Archia Poeta. 
(q) Velleius Paterculus, lib, ii. c. 20. | 
(r) Hiſtorians mention this particular, as if eight new Tribes were 


added to the former thirty-five z but the continual alluſion of Roman wri- 


ters, to the number thirty-five, will not allow us to ſuppoſe any augmen- 
tation, Cicero de Lege Agraria ada, c. 8. | 


grieved 
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grieved by it, and became the ſubject of a newc H a e. 
diſpute. | - 
While the Romans were meditating, or actually 
making this important change in the ſtate of the 
commonwealth, they found leiſure for matters of 
leſs moment, in which they endeavoured to pro- 
vide for the peace of the city, and the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, 
- Plautius, one of the Tribunes, obtained a new Lex Plotia 
law for the ſelection of judges, by which it was“ Iudicis. 
enacted, That each T'ribe ſhould annually elect 
fifteen. citizens, without any diſtinction of rank; 
and that, from the whole ſo named, the judges in 
all trials that occurred within the year ſhould be 
taken (s). _ This law appeared to be equitable, as 
it gave, with great propriety, to all the different 
claſſes of men in the State, an equal right to be 
named of the juries; and to every party con- 
cerned, an equal chance of being tried by his 
rs. 3 
The ſame Tribune likewiſe obtained a law for ier Plotia 
the preſervation of the public peace, by which it de vi. 
was declared capital to be ſeen in public with a 
weapon, or inſtrument of death; to occupy any 
place of firength in the city ; to offer violence to 
the houſe of any perſon, or to diſturb any com- 
pany ; to interrupt any meeting of the Senate, aſ- 
ſembly of the People, or court of juſtice. To 
theſe clauſes Catulus ſubjoined another, in which 
he comprehended perſons ſurrounding the Senate 
with an armed force, or offering violence to any 
| magiſtrate (7). ; 


Cx 4 oy 
(s) Pedianus in Cornelianam Ciceromis. 
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Triumph of Pompeius Strabo.— Progreſs of Sylla.— 
War with the King of Pontus—Riſe of that 
Kingdom. — Appointment of Sylla to command.— 
Policy of the Tribune Sulpicius.—Sylli's Commiſſint 
recalled in Favour of Marius. — His March from 
Campania to Rome. — Expels Marius and his Fac- 
tion from the City.— His Operations in Greece. — 
Siege of Athens. — Battle of Cheronea.——Of Or- 
chomenos.—T ranſatftions at Rome. Policy of Cima. 
Marius recalled —Cinng flies, and is deprived. 
Recovers the Poſſeſſion of Rome. Treaty of Sylla 
with Mithridates.—-He paſſes into Italy. — Is op- 
poſed by numerous Armies. Various Events of the 
War in Italy —Sylla prevails.— His Praſcription, 
or Maſſacre, —Named Diclator.— His Policy — Re- 
fignation—and Death. . 


Oo , HN RHE ſocial war, though far from being ſuc- 
ee ceſsful, concluded with a triumphal procef- 
fion ; and the Senate, though actually obliged to 
yield the point for which they contended, thought 
proper, under pretence of advantages gaified on 
fome particular occaſions, to erect a trophy. They 
ſingled out Pompeius Strabo for the pageant in 
this ceremony; either becauſe he had reduced Aſ- 
culum, where the rebellion firft broke out, or be- 
cauſe a victory obtained by him had moſt immedi- 
ately preceded the peace. But the moſt remarka- 
ble circumſtance in this proceſſion was, its being, 
in ſhew, a triumph of the old citizens over the 
new, but in reality a triumph of the latter. Ven- 
tidius Baſſus, being a priſoner in the war, and led 


as ſuch in the preſent triumph, came in the 2 
0 
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of a captive to ſhare in the prerogatives of a Ro- HA r. 


man ; he was, in the ſequel, promoted to all the 
honours of the State; and himſelf, in the capacity 
of a victorious general, led a proceſſion of the ſame 
kind with that in which he had made his firſt en- 
try at Rome as a captive (a). | 
Sylla, by his conduct and his ſucceſſes wherever 
he had borne a ſeparate command in this war, 
ave proof of that ſuperior genius by which he now 
gan to be diſtinguiſhed. By his magnanimity 
on all occaſions, by his great courage in danger, 
by his imperious exactions from the enemy, and 
by his laviſh profuſion to his own troops, he ob- 
tained, in a very high degree, the confidence and 
attachment of his ſoldiers; and yet in this, it is 
probable, he acted from temper, and not from de- 
ſign, or with any view to what followed. With 
ſo. careleſs and ſo bold a hand did this man already 
hold the reins of military diſcipline, that Albinus, 
an officer of high rank, and next in command to 
himſelf, being killed by the ſoldiers in a mutiny, 
he treated this outrage as a trifle, ſaying, when the 
matter was reported to him, That the troops would 
_ atone for it when they met with the enemy (5). 


VII. 


— 


With the merits he had recently diſplayed in this u. c. 664. 


war, he repaired to the city, laid claim to the Con- gg G. 
ſulate, and was accordingly choſen in conjunction Pomp. Ru- 


with Quintus Pompeius Rufus. 

It was thought neceſſary ſtill to keep a proper 
force under arms in Italy, until the public tran- 
quillity ſhould be fully eſtabliſhed. The army, 
which had acted under Cneius Pompeius Strabo, 
Conſul of the preceding year, was deſtined for this 


ſervice; and Quintus Rufus was appointed to the 


command of it. | 


(a) Val. lib. vi. c. 9. Gellins, lib. xv. e. 4. Plin. lib, vii. e. 43. 
Dio Caſſius, 43. fine. | 
Plutarch. in Sylla. 


Vor. I. Ot, The 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


BOOK The war with Mithridates, king of Pontus, 


however, was the principal object of attention; 
and this province, together with the army then ly- 
ing in Campania, fell to the lot of Sylla. 

The monarchy of Pontus had riſen upon 
the ruins of the Macedonian eſtabliſhments in 
Aſia; and, upon their entire ſuppreſſion, was be- 


come one of the moſt confiderable kingdoms of 


the Eaſt. | 
Mithridates had inherited from his anceſtors a 
great extent of territory, reaching in length, ac- 
cording to the repreſentation of his own ambaſſa- 
dor in Appian, twenty thouſand ſtadia, above two 
thouſand miles. He himſelf had joined to it the 
kingdom of Colchis, and other provinces on the 
coaſts of the Euxine ſea, His national troops 
amounted to three hundred thouſand foot, and 
forty thouſand horſe, beſides auxiliaries from 
Thrace, and from that part of Scythia which lies 
on the Meotis and the Tanais, countries over 
which he had acquired an aſcendant approaching 
to a ſovereignty. He had pretenſions likewiſe on 
the kingdoms of Bithynia and Cappadocia, which 
he had hitherto relinquiſhed from reſpe& to the 
Romans; or of which he had deferred the effect 
until he ſhould be prepared to cope with this for- 
midable power. All his pretenſions indeed, like 


thoſe of other monarchs, were likely to extend 
with his force, and to receive no limitation but 


from the defect of his power. And ſuch were his 
reſources, and his perſonal character, that, if he 
had encountered on the fide of Europe with an 
enemy leſs able than the Romans were to with- 
ſtand his progreſs, it is probable that in his hands 


the empire of Pontus might have vied with that of 


the greateſt conquerors. 8 
About the time that the ſocial war broke out in 
Italy, Caſſius Longinus, Manius Acquilius, and C. 


Oppius were, in different characters, ſtationed in 


© he 
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25 | 
the province of Aſia, and took under their protecti-c H Ar. 
on every power in that country that was likely to , 
oppoſe the progres of Mithridates. es 

Nicomedes, who had been recently reſtored to 
the crown of Bithynia, made hoſtile incurſions un- 
der the encouragement of theſe Roman generals, 
even into the kingdom of Pontus. Mithridates, 
having made fruitleſs complaints to them on this 
ſubject ; and thinking that the diſtracted ſtate of 
Italy furniſhed him with a favourable opportunity 
to ſlight their reſentment, he ſent his fon Ariara- 
thes into Cappadocia with a force to expel Ario- 
barzanes, though an ally of the Romans, and 
to poſſeſs that kingdom. He took the field him- 
ſelf, and ſent powerful armies, under his generals, 
againſt Nicomedes, and againſt the Romans, who 

had aſſembled all the force of their province and. 
of their allies, to the amount of an hundred 
and twenty thouſand men, in different bodies, 
to defend their own frontier, or to annoy their 
enemy. | | 

Mithridates fell ſeparately upon the ſeveral divi- 
ſions of his enemies forces; and having defeated 
Nicomedes, and afterwards Manius, obliged the 
Roman officers, with their ally, to retire; Caſſius 
to Apamea, Manius towards Rhodes, and Nico- 
medes to Pergamus. His fleet, likewiſe, conſiſt- 

ing of three hundred gallies, opened the paſſage 
of the Helleſpont, took all the ſhips which the Ro- 
mans had ſtationed in thoſe ſtraits; and he himſelf 
ſoon after in perſon traverſed Phrygia and the Leſ- 
ſer Aſia, to the ſea of Cilicia and Greece. In all 
the cities of the Leſſer Aſia, where the people now 
openly declared their deteſtation of the Roman 
dominion, he was received with open gates. He 
got poſſeſſion of the perſon of Oppius, by means 
of the inhabitants of Laodicea, where this general 
had taken refuge with a body of mercenaries. 
The mercenaries were allowed to diſband , but 
N F f 2 Oppius 
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B o 0 x Oppins himſelf was conducted as a priſoner to the 


head-quarters of Mithridates, and, in mockery of 
his ſtate as a Roman governor, was made to paſs 
through the cities in his way, with his faſces or en- 
ſigns of magiſtracy carried before him. 

Manius Acquilius likewiſe fell into the hands of 
the enemy, and was treated with fimilar ſcorn; and 
with a —_— which nothing but the moſt crimi- 
nal abufe of the power he lately poſſeſſed could 
have deſerved or provoked. Being carried round 
the cities of Aſia on an aſs, he was obliged at 
every place to declare, that his own avarice was 
the cauſe of the war; and he was at laſt put to 
death by the pouring of melted gold into his 
throat. a | | 

While Mithridates thus overwhelmed his ene- 
mies, and was endeavouring to complete his con- 
queſt of Aſia by the reduction of Rhodes, he order- 


ed his general Archelaus to penetrate by the way of 


Thrace and Macedonia into Greece. 

Such was the alarming ſtate of the war when the 
Romans, having ſcarcely appeaſed the troubles in 
Italy, appointed L. Cornelius Sylla, with fix legions 
that lay in Campania, to embark for Greece, in or- 
der, if poſſible, to ſtem a torrent which no ordinary 
bars were likely to withſtand. 

But before Sylla or his colleague could depart for 
their provinces diſorders aroſe in the city, which, 


without waiting the approach of foreign enemies, 


brought armies to battle in the ſtreets, and covered 


the pavements of Rome with the ſlain. 


Publius Sulpicius, Tribune of the People, with 


a ſingular boldneſs and profligacy, ventured to 


tamper with the dangerous humours which were 
but ill ſuppreſſed in the event of the late troubles; 
and, as if 'the State had no experience of civil wars 
and domeſtic tumults, lighted the torch anew, and 
kindled the former animoſity of the popular and 
Senatorian parties, The ſevere meaſures 3 
taken 
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taken by the Senate and Magiſtrates againſt thec h A p. 
authors of ſedition had, in ſome inſtances, been VII. 
effectual to ſnatch the republic out of the hands of "a 
lawleſs men, and to ſuſpend for a while the ruin of 
the commonwealth ; but the examples ſo given, 
inſtead of deterring others from a repetition of the 
ſame crimes, appear only to have admoniſhed the 
factious leaders to take proper precautions, and to 
make the neceſſary preparations before they em- 
barked in deſigns againſt the State. They accord- 
ingly improved and refined by degrees. on the 
meaſures which they ſucceſſively took againſt the 
Senate; and when the Tribune Sulpicius began to 
act, he made his arrangements equal to a ſyſtem 
of formal war. This Tribune, according to Plu- 
tarch, had three thouſand gladiators in his pay, and 
in deſpite of the law of Plautius, had ever at his 
back a numerous company of retainers, armed 
with daggers and other offenſive weapons; theſe 
he called his Auli-ſenate; and retained to ſupport 
him in an attempt, which he was at no pains to 
diſguiſe, againſt the authority of the Senate itſelf. 
He moved the People to recal from exile all thoſe 
who had fled from the city on occaſion of the for- 
mer diſorders, and to admit the new cinzens and 
enfranchiſed ſlaves to be enrolled promiſcuouſly in 
all the Tribes without regard to the late wiſe limita- 
tion of the Senate's decree, by which they were re- 
ſtricted to four. By the change which he now pro- 
poſed, the citizens of leaſt conſideration might 
come to have a majority, or a great (way in the 
public deliberations. The Tribunes would be- 
come maſters in every queſtion, and fill up the rolls 
of the people in the manner that moſt ſuited their 
intereſt. | | - 

This preſumptuous man himſelf undertook to pro- 
cure the freedom of the city for every perſon that 
applied to him, and boldly received PIN 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


B o o x the ſtreets for this proſtitution of the privileges and 


powers of his fellow. citizens. 

The more reſpectable citizens, and the magif. 
trates, in vain withſtood theſe abuſes. They were 
overpowered by force, and frequently driven from 
the place of aſſembly. In this extremity they had 
recourſe to ſuperſtition, and by multiply ing holy. 
days, endeavoured to ſtop or to diſconcert their 
antagoniſts. But Sulpicius, with his party, laid 
violent hands on the Conſuls, in order to force them 
to recal theſe appointments. Young Pompey, the 
ſon of the preſent Conſul, and ſon-in-law to Sylla, 
was killed in the fray. Sylla himſelf, who had 
withdrawn from the tumult, feeling that he was in 
the power of his enemies, and being impatient to 
get into a ſituation in which he could more effectu- 
ally reſiſt them, choſe for the preſent to comply 
with their demands (c). | ; 

In the midſt of theſe violences, the city being 
under an actual uſurpation or tyranny, Sylla re- 

ired to the army in Campania, with a reſolution 
to purſue the object of his command in Aſia, and 
to leave the Tribunitian ſtorms at Rome to ſpend 
their force. But ſoon after his departure, it ap- 
peared, that Marius was no ſtranger to the councils 
of Sulpicius; and that he hoped, by means of this 
Tribune, to gratify an ambition which outlived 
the vigour of his faculties and the ſtrength of his 
body. His firſt obje& was to mortify his rival 
Sylla, in revoking, by a decree of the People, the 
appointment of the Senate, and to ſuperſede him 
in the command of the army againſt Mithridates. 
A decree to this purpoſe was accordingly with eaſe 
obtained by Sulpicius, in one of thoſe partial con- 
ventions, which took upon them to repreſent the 
People of Italy in the fireets of Rome; and Ma- 
rius, now appointed general of the army in Cam- 


(e) Plutarch. in Mario, p. 526. edit. Londin. 4to, 


pania, 
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pania, ſent the proper officers to intimate his ap c H A P. 

intment to Sylla, and to receive from him, in ., 
behalf of his ſucceſſor, the charge of the army, 
and the delivery of the ſtores. Sylla had the ad- 
dreſs to make the troops apprehend that this 
change was equally prejudicial to them as to him- 
ſelf ; that Marius had his favourite legions whom 
he would naturally employ ; and that the fame 
act of violence, by which he had ſupplanted the 
general, would bring other officers and other men 
to reap the fruits of this lucrative ſervice in Aſia. 
This perſuaſion, as well as the attachment which 
the army already bore to their general, produced 
its effect (d). | 

The officers, who intimated the appointment of 
Marius, on declaring their commiſſion, found that 
violence could take place in the camp as well as in 
the city. Their orders were received with ſcorn. 
A tumult aroſe among the ſoldiers; and citizens 
veſted with a public character, formally commiſſi- 
oned to intimate an order of the Roman People, 
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and delivering their commands to this purpoſe, 1 
were {lain in the camp. In return to this outrage {oi 
ſome relations and friends of Sylla were murdered ' 
in the city, and ſuch retaliations were not likely 10 
ſoon to end on either ſide (e). — 


Faction is frequently blind, and does not ſee the 
uſe that may be made of its own violent prece- 
dents againſt itſelf, Although Sylla is ſaid to have 
heſitated, yet he was not a perſon likely to ſhrink 
from the conteſt, in which his own enemies, and 
thoſe of the State, had engaged him. Stung with 
rage, and probably thinking that force would be 
juſtified in ſnatching the republic out of ſuch vi- 
olent hands, he propoſed to the army that they 
ſhould march to Rome. The propoſal was re- 
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(d) Appian, de Bell. Civil. lib. i. 
(e) Plutarch. in Mario, Edit. Lond. p. 526. 
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B O o k ceived with joy; and the army, without any of the 


II. 


ſcruples, or any degree of that heſitation which is 
aſcribed to their commander in adopting this 
meaſure, followed where he thought proper to 
lead them. | | 

On this new and dangerous appearance of things, 
not only Marius and Sulpicius, with the perſons 
moſt obnoxious on account of the inſults offered to 
Sylla and other reſpectable citizens, were ſeized 
with conſternation ; but even the Senate and the 
Nobles were juſtly alarmed. | | 
A faction, it is true, had aſſumed the authority 
of the Roman People, to violate the laws, and to 
overawe the State; but armies, 1t was thought, are 
dangerous tools in political conteſts ; and no good 
intention on the part of their leaders, no magnani- 
mity or moderation in the execution of their in- 
tentions, can compenſate the ruinous tendency of a 
precedent which brings force to be employed as an 
ordinary refource in political diviſions. Even the 
preſent ſtate of the republic did not appear ſo de- 
ſperate as to juſtify ſuch a meaſure. | 

The Senate accordingly ſent a deputation to 
Sylla with entreaties, and with commands, that he 
would not advance to the city, This deputation 
was received by him within a few miles of the 
gates. He heard the remonſtrance that was made 
to him with patience, and ſeemed to be moved. 
He gave orders, in the hearing of the deputies, 
that the army ſhould halt ; ſent the proper officers 
to mark out a camp, and ſuffered the commiſſi- 
oners to return to their employers, full of the per- 
ſuaſion that he was to comply with their requeſt. 
But as ſoon as he thought this intelligence had 
reached the city, and had lulled his antagoniſts into 
a ſtate of ſecurity, he ſent a detachment cloſe on 
the heels of the deputies, with orders to ſeize the 
nearelt gate; and he himſelf, with the whole army, 
tpeedily followed to ſupport them. 


The 
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The gate was accordingly ſeized. The People, c H a e, 


in tumult, endeavoured to recover it; Marius ſe- 
cured the Capitol, and ſummoned every man, 
whether freemen or ſlaves, to repair to his ſtandard. 
His party, as they aſſembled, were drawn up in the 
ſtreets. Sylla, in the mean time, at the head of 
his army, ruſhed through the gate, which his van- 
guard {till maintained, againſt the multitudes. by 
whom they were preſſed. He was greatly annoy- 
ed from the battlements and windows as he paſſed, 
and might have been repulſed by the forces which 
Marius had aſſembled, if he had not commanded 
the city to be ſet on fire, in order to profit by the 
confuſion into which the People were likely to be 
thrown in avoiding or extinguiſhing the flames, 
By this expedient he drove Marius from all the 
ſtations he had occupied, forced him to abandon 
the city, and obliged his adherents to ſeparate. 

While the army was diſtributed in different quar- 
ters of a city, deformed with recent marks of 
bloodſhed and fire, their general aſſembled the Se- 
nate, and deſired them to deliberate on the preſent 
ſtate of affairs. Among the meaſures he ſuggeſted 
on this occaſion, was a law by which Marius, with 
his ſon, and twelve of his faction, who had ſecret- 
ed themſelves, were declared enemies of their 
country. This ſentence was accompanied with 4 
public injunction to ſeize or kill them wherever 
they could be found. The reaſons upon which this 
act of attainder was granted were, that they had 
violated the laws of the republic, and ſeduced the 
ſlaves to deſert from their maſters, and to take arms 
againſt the State (7). 

While the officers of juſtice were diſperſed in 
execution of this decree, and many others were 


(f) Appian. de Bell. Civil. lib. i. p. 387. The names mentioned in this 
act of attainder or outlawry, were Sulpicius, Marius' father and ſon, P. 
Cethegus, Junius Brutus, Cncius and Pub, Granii, Albinovanus, Marcus 


Suetonius. 
buſy 
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buſy in ſearch of their private enemies, thus laid at 
their mercy, the Tribune Sulpicius, having fled to 
the marſhes on the coaſt near Laurentum, was 
dragged from thence and ſlain, His head, ſe- 
vered from the body, as that of a traitor, who had 
ſurpaſſed every leader of faction in the outrages 
done to the laws and the government of his coun- 
try, was expoſed on one of the roſtra; an ex- 
ample afterwards frequently imitated, and which, 
though it - could not make any addition to the 


evil of the times, became an additional expreſſi- 


on of the animoſity and rancour of parties againſt 
each other (g). | | 

Marius, upon his expulſion from Rome, retired 
to his own villa at Salonium ; and, being unpro- 
vided for a longer flight, ſent his fon to the farm 
of one Mutius, a friend in the neighbourhood, to 
procure what might be neceſſary for a voyage by 
ſea. The young man was diſcovered at this place, 
and narrowly eſcaped in a waggon loaded with 
ſtraw, which, the better to deceive his purſuers, 
was ordered to take the road to Rome. The father 
fled to Oſtia, and there embarked on board a veſſel 
which was provided for him by Numerius, who 
had been one of his partizans in the late troubles. 
Having put to ſea, he was forced by ſtreſs of 
weather to Circeii, there landed in want of every 
neceſſary, and made himſelf known to ſome 
herdſmen, of whom he implored relief. Being in- 
formed of the parties that were abroad in purſuit 
of him, he concealed himſelf for the night in a 
neighbouring wood. Next day, as he was within 
a few miles of the town of Minturnæ, he was 
alarmed at the ſight of ſome horſemen, ran with 
all the ſpeed he could make to the ſhore, and, with 
much difficulty, got on board of a boat which was 
paſſing. The perſons with whom he thus took re- 


(g Velleius Paterculus, lib, ii. . 19. 


fuge 
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fuge reſiſted the threats and importunities of thec u a Þ. 
purſuers to have him delivered up to them, or u, 
thrown into the ſea; but having rowed him to a 
ſuppoſed place of ſafety, at the mouth of the Liris, 
they put him on ſhore, and left him to his fate. 
Here he firſt took refuge in a cottage, afterwards 
under a hollow bank of the river, and, laſt of all, 
on hearing the tread of the horſemen, who ſtill 
purſued him, he plunged himſelf to the chin in the 
marſh ; but, though concealed by the reeds and 
the depth of the water, he was diſcovered and 
dragged from thence all covered with mud. He 
was carried to Minturn, and doomed by the ma- 
giſtrates of the place to ſuffer the execution of the 
ſentence which had been denounced againit him- 
ſelf and his partizans at Rome. He was, however, 
by forme connivance, allowed to eſcape from 
hence, again put to ſea, and, at the iſland Ænaria, 
joined ſome aflociates of his flight. Being after- 
wards obliged to land in Sicily for a ſupply of 
water, and being known, he narrowly elcaped 
with the loſs of ſome of the crew that navigated his 
veſſel. From thence he arrived on the coaſt of Af- 
rica; but, being forbid the province by the Prætor 
Sextilins, continued to ſhift his abode among the 
iſlands or places of retirement on the coaſt (). 
Marius was in his ſeventieth year when he made 
this attempt to overturn the Roman republic by 
means of popular tumults, and when he ſtrove to 
obtain the command of an army in the buſieſt and 
moſt arduous ſervice which the Roman empire had 
then to offer. Being forced, by his miſcarriage in 
this attempt, into the ſtate of an outlaw, he flill 
amuſed the world with adventures and eſcapes, 
which hiſtorians record with the embelliſhments of 
a pictureſque and even romantic deſcription. A 
Gauliſh or German ſoldier, who was employed at 


(5) Plutarch. in Mario, edit. Lond. p. 534. 
Minturnæ 
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BOOK Minturnæ to put him to death, overawed by his 


aſpect, recoiled from the taſk ; and the people of 
the place, as if moved by the miracle, concurred 
in aiding his eſcape (i). The preſence of ſuch an 
exile on the ground where Carthage had ſtood, was 
ſuppoſed to encreaſe the majeſty and the melan- 
choly of the ſcene. © Go,” he ſaid to the Lictor 
who brought him the orders of the Prætor to de- 
part, tell him that you have ſeen Marius fitting 
on the ruins of Carthage (k).” 

The Senate, thus reſtored to its authority, and, 
by the ſuppreſſion of the late ſedition, maſters of 
the city, took the proper meaſures to prevent, for 
the future, ſuch violations of order introduced for 
popular government. They reſolved that no 


_ queſtion of legiſlation ſhould be agitated in the aſ- 


ſembly of the Tribes (/); and Sylla, before he left 
the city, thought proper to diſpatch the election of 
Conſuls for the following year, but did not em- 
ploy the power, which he now poſſeſſed, to make 
the choice fall on perſons who were both of the 
ſenatorian party. Together with Octavius, who 
had the authority of the Senate at heart, he 
ſuffered Cinna, though of the oppoſite faction, 
to be choſen, and only exacted a promiſe from 
him not to difturb the public peace, nor, in his 
abſence, to attempt any thing derogatory of his 
own honour (m). : 

Having in this manner reſtored the common- 
wealth, Sylla ſet out with his army for their deſtina- 
tion in Greece, Quintus Rufus, the other Conſul 
of the preceding, year, at the ſame time repaired 
to his province in the country of the Marſi, where, 
as has been mentioned, he was to ſucceed Cn. 
Strabo in the command of ſome legions; but be- 
ing leis agreeable to theſe troops than his predeceſ- 


(:) Velleius Pater. lib. ii. c. 19. (% Plutarch. in Mario. 
(!} Applan. de Bell, Civil. lib. i. 


(% L. Fiotut, lib, iii. c. 21. Appian. de Bell. Civil. lib, i. 
5 ſor, 
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ſor, the ſoldiers mutinied upon his arrival, and put c H a e. 


him to death. Cn. Strabo, though ſuſpected of 
having connived with them in this horrid tranſaQi- 
on, was permitted to profit by it in keeping his 
ſtation. So quick was the ſucceſſion of crimes 
which diſtreſſed the republic, that one diſorder eſ- 
caped with impunity, under the more atrocious ef- 
fects of another which followed it. | 


VII. 
—  a— 


When Sylla was about to depart from the city, v. c. 666. 


Virgilius, one of the Tribunes, moved an im- 


L. Corn. 


chment againſt him for the illegal ſteps he had — vg 
ately taken. But the ſtate of the war with Mithri- Cf. 


dates was urgent, and Sylla took the benefit of 
the law of Memmius, by which perſons named 


to command had a privilege to decline anſwer- 


ing any charge which ſhould be brought againſt 
them, when going on the ſervice to which they 
were appointed. | 

The king of Pontus, notwithſtanding he had 
been diſappointed in his attempt upon Rhodes, 
was become maſter of the Leſſer Aſia, had fixed 
his reſidence at Pergamus, and employed his offi- 
cers, with numerous fleets and armies, to carry on 


the war in different quarters, making rapid acqui- 


ſitions at once on the fide of the Scythian and 


Thracian Boſphorus in Macedonia and in Greece. 
His general, Archelaus, had reduced moſt of the 
Greek iſlands, and was haſtening to make himſelf 
maſter of the Grecian continent. Delos had re- 
volted, and thrown off the yoke of Athens, at the 
time that it fell into the hands of this general. The 
king propoſed to make uſe of it as a decoy to bring 
the Athenians themſelves under his power. For 
this purpoſe he pretended a deſire to reſtore the 
iſland, with the treaſure he had ſeized there, to its 


former maſters; and ſent Ariſtion, a native of 


Athens, but now an officer in his own ſervice, 
with an eſcort of two thouſand men, to deliver 
this treaſure into their hands. Ariſtion being, un- 


der 
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nued to hold this place, with the city of Athens it- 


ſelf, for Mithridates, and, by means of the forces he 
aſſembled in Attica, ſoon after over-ran Beotia, 
Achaia, and Laconia. ; 

To theſe powerful encroachments on the Ro- 
man territory, and to the perſonal injuries done to 
ſach of their generals as had fallen into his hands, 
Mithridates had joined a barbarous outrage, that 
rouſed, in the higheſt degree, the reſentment of 
the Roman People. He had ſent orders to all his 
commanders in every town and ſtation in Aſia, on 
a day fixed, to begin a maſſacre of the Roman 
citizens that were any where ſettled in that coun- 
try, and to publiſh a reward for the ſlaves of any 
Roman who ſhould ſucceed in deſtroying their 
maſter. This order was executed with marks of 
inſult, in which the inſtruments of cruelty are 
often apt to exceed their inſtructions. It is parti- 
cularly mentioned, that at Epheſus, Pergamus, 


and other cities of Aſia, intire families, taking re- 


fuge in the temples, and embracing the altars, in- 
fants with their parents, and without diſtinction 
of ſex or age, were dragged from thence and 
murdered. The number of perſons that periſhed 
in this maſſacre, if ever known, is no where men- 
tioned (#). 

The reſentment which was natural on this oc- 
caſion, together with the real danger that threatened 
the empire, fully juſtified the contempt with which 
Sylla treated the impeachment of Virgilius, and 
the celerity with which he left the city of Rome. 
Having tranſported to Dyrachium an army of fix 


| legions, he took the route of Theſſaly and Ztolia ; 


and having raiſed in theſe countries contributions 
for the pay and fubſiſtence of his army, he re- 
ceived the ſubmiſſion of the Beotians, who had 


(*) Appian. de Bell. Mithrids p. 585, 586. 


lately 
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lately been obliged to declare for Mithridates, andc H AP. 
advanced to Athens, where Ariſtion in the city, VU. 


and Archelaus in the Pyræus, were prepared to 
make a vigorous reſiſtance. Mithridates, who 
was maſter of the ſea, collected together all the 
troops which he had diſtributed in the iſlands, 
and ordered a great reinforcement from Aſia to 
bo an army on the ſide of Beotia for the relief of 
Athens. 


Sylla, to prevent the enemy, haſtened the ſiege 


of this place. He firſt made an attempt to force 


his way into the Pyræus by ſcaling the walls; but 
being repulſed, had recourſe to the ordinary means 
of attack. He erected towers, and raiſing them 
to the height of the battlements, got upon the ſame 
level with the beſieged, and plied his miſliles from 
thence, He ſhook the walls with battering en- 
gines, or undermined them with galleries, and 
made places of arms for his men, near to where 
he expected to open a breach. But the defence of 
the place was vigorous and obſtinate, and ſo well 
conducted, that he was obliged, after many fruit- 
leſs efforts, to turn the ſiege into a blockade, and 
to await the effects of famine, by which the city be- 
gan already to be preſſed. 

It was in a litile time brought to the laſt extre- 
mity. Thoſe who were confined within the walls 
had conſumed all the herbage, and killed all the 
animals that were to be found in the place; they 
were reduced to feed on the implements of leather, 
or other materials that could be turned into ſuſ- 
tenance, and came at laſt to prey upon the car- 
caſes of the dead. The garriſon was greatly di- 
miniſhed in numbers; and of thoſe who remain- 
ed, the greater part was diſpirited and weak: but 
Ariſtion, expecting for himſelf no quarter from the 
Roman general, ſtill ſhowed no deſire to capitu- 
late; when Sylla, knowing the weak ſtate to 
which the beſieged were reduced, made a vigo- 
rous 
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Book rous effort, ſtormed and forced the walls with 


IL 


great ſlaughter. Ariſtion, who had retired into 
the Acropolis, was ſoon afterwards takeri .and 
ſlain. | 

Archelaus, likewiſe greatly diſtreſſed in the Py- 
ræus, found means to eſcape by water, and haſten- 
ed to join the army that was forming on the ſide 
of Theſlaly ; leaving the poſt he abandoned to fall 
into the hands of Sylla, who raſed its fortifications 
to ihe:ground. 

The army of Mithridates advanced into Beotia. 
Every part of it was ſumptuouſly provided with 
all that was neceſſary for ſubſiſtence or parade. 
There was a numerous cavalry richly capariſoned , 
an Infantry of every deſcription, variouſly armed, 
ſome to uſe miſſile weapons, others to engage in 
cloſe fight; a large train of armed chariots, which, 


being winged with ſcythes, threatened to ſweep 


the plains. The whole army amounted to about 
an hundred and twenty thouſand men, But their 
maſter, with all his ability, it appears, relied, in 
the manner of barbarous nations, more on their 
numbers than he did on their order, or on the con- 


duct of their officers. Sylla was to oppoſe them 


with thirty thouſand men. 
On this inferior enemy Archelaus continually 

preſſed with all his forces, and endeavoured to 

bring on a general action, which Sylla cautiouſly 


avoided ; waiting for an opportunity that might 


deprive the enemy of the advantage they had in 
the ſuperiority of their numbers. The armies be- 
ing both in Beotia, Archelaus inadvertently took 
poſt near Cheronea, on the aſcent of a ſteep hill 
that was formed into terraces by ledges of rocks, 
and which terminated at laſt in a peak or narrow 
ſummit. On the face of this hill he had crowded 


his infantry, his cavalry, and his chariots, and truſt- 


ed that, although the ground was — to 
ſuc 
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not be reached by an enemy. | 


While Archelaus believed himſelf ſecure in this © 


poſition, Sylla continued to obſerve him from the 
poſt he had fortified at a little diſtance ; and was 
told by ſome natives of the country, that the hill 
which the enemy had occupied might be aſcended 
in their rear, and that any part of his army might 
be ſafely conducted to the ſummit. Upon this in- 
formation he made a diſpoſition to engage, placed 
his main body againſt the enemy in front, and, 
that he might throw them into confuſion by a 
double attack, ſent a powerful detachment, with 
proper guides, to ſeize on the heights above their 
encampment. | 

The unexpected appearance of Sylla's detach- 
ment in the rear produced. the alarm that was in- 
tended. Their impetuous deſcent from the hill 
drove in confuſion all who came in their way from 
thence to the camp. The rear fell down on the 
front. A great uproar and tumult aroſe in every 
part. And in this critical moment Sylla began his 
attack, and broke into the midit of enemies, who 
were altogether unprepared to receive him. They 
were crowded in a narrow ſpace, and mixed with- 
out any diſtinction of ſeparate bodies of officers or 
men.; and, under the diſadvantage of their ground, 
could neither reſiſt nor retire. In the centre, 
numbers being trod under foot by thoſe who 
crowded around them, periſhed by violence or ſuf- 
focafion ; or, while they endeavoured to open a 
way to eſcape, were ſlain by each others ſwords. 
Of an hundred and twenty thouſand men, ſcarcely 
ten thouſand could be aſſembled at Chalcis in 
Eubcea, the place to which Archelaus directed his 
flight. Of the Romans, at the end of the aCtion, 
only fifteen men were miſſing, and of theſe two re- 
turned on the following day (o). | 


(e) For this fac Plutarch quotes the Memoirs of Sylla. 
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BOOK Archelaus, even after this rout of his army, be. 
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ing ſtill maſter at ſea, drew ſupplies from Aſia and 
from the neighbouring iſlands; and, being ſecure 
in his retreat in Eubcea, made frequent deſcents on 
the neighbouring coaſts. While Sylla endeavour- 
ed to cover the lands of Beotia and Attica from theſe 
incurſions, Mithridates made great efforts to re- 

lace his army in that country; and in a little time 
had tranſported thither eighty thouſand freſh troops 
under Dorilaus, to whom Archelaus joined himſelf 
with thoſe he had ſaved from the late diſaſter, 
The new army of Mithridates, conſiſting chiefly of 


cavalry, was greatly favoured by the nature of the 


ground in Beotia, which was flat and abounding 
in forage. Sylla, though inclined to keep the 
heights on which he was leaſt expoſed to the ene- 
my's cavalry, was obliged, in order to cover the 
country from which he drew his ſubſiſtence and 
forage, to deſcend to the plains in the neighbour- 
hood of Orchomenos. There he took poſt among 
the marſhes, and endeavoured to fortify himſelf 
with deep ditches againſt the enemy's horſe. While 


his works. were yet unfiniſhed, being attacked by 


the Aſiatic cavalry, not only the labourers, but the 
troops that were placed under arms to cover the 
workmen, were ſeized with a panic, and fled, 
Sylla, having for ſome time in vain endeavoured 


to rally them, laid hold of an enſign, and ruſhed 


in deſpair on the enemy. © To me,” he ſaid, 
it is glorious to fall in this place: but for you, 
* if you are aſked where you deſerted your 
leader, you may ſay at Orchomenos,” Num- 
bers who heard this reproach returned to the charge 
with their general; and wherever they preſented 
themſelves, ſtopped the career of the enemy, and 
put them to flight. The Roman army at length 
recovered itſelf in every part of the field; and 
Sylla, remounting his horſe, took the full advantage 


of the change of his fortune, purſued the enemy 
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to their camp, and forced them to abandon it withe H a p. 


great ſlaughter. 
After the loſs of this ſecond army, Mithridates 
appears to have deſpaired of his affairs in Greece: 
he ſuffered Sylla to enter into quiet poſſeſſion of his 
winter quarters in Theſſaly, and authoriſed Arche- 
laus to treat of peace. 
; Both parties were equally inclined to a treaty ; 
the king of Pontus urged by his loſſes, and the 
Roman Proconſul by the ſtate of affairs in Italy. 
Sylla, though commanding in Greece by authority 


VII. 
— 


from the Roman Senate, had been degraded, and 


declared a public enemy by a reſolution of the 
People at Rome. An officer had been ſent from 
Italy to ſupercede him; and a Roman army, inde- 
pendent of his orders, was actually employed in 
the province. Mithridates too, while he had ſuſ- 


tained ſuch loſſes in Greece, was preſſed by the 


other Roman army in Aſia, under the command of 
Fimbria, who, with intentions equally hoſtile to 
Sylla as to Mithridates, advanced with a rapid pace, 
reduced ſeveral towns on the coaſt, and had lately 
made himſelf maſter of Pergamus, where the king 
himſelf had narrowly eſcaped falling into his hands. 
In theſe circumſtances a treaty was equally ſeaſon- 
able for both. 

Sylla had been abſent from Rome about two 
years, during which time, having no ſupplies from 
thence, he had ſupported the war by the contribu- 


tions which he had raiſed in Greece, Ætolia, and 


Theſſaly, and with the money he had coined from 
the plate and treaſure of the Grecian temples (P). 
The republic, in the mean time, had been in the 
poſſeſſion of his enemies, and the authority of the 
Senate was, in a great meaſure, ſuppreſſed. Soon 
after he left the city, Cinna, notwithſtanding his 
engagements to Sylla, revived the project of keep- 


( Plutarch. in Sylla & Lucullo. 
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BOOK ing the more reſpectable citizens in ſubjection, un- 
u. der pretence of a government placed in the hands 


of the People. 


The deſignation of the popular party was the 
fame with that which had diſtinguiſhed the follow- 
ers of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus ; but the object 
was changed, and the nominal popular faction it- 
ſelf was differently compoſed. Formerly this fac- 
tion conſiſted of the populace of Rome and of the 

rer citizens, oppoſed to the noble and the rich, 
The objects for which they at that time contended, 
were the diſtribution of corn, new ſettlements, 
or the diviſion of lands. At preſent the parties 
conſiſted of the inhabitants of the country towns 
lately admitted, or ſtill claiming to be admitted, 
on the rolls of the People on one ſide, and of the 
Senate and antient citizens on the other. The ob- 
ject to which the former aſpired, was a full and 
equal participation in all the powers that belonged 
to the Roman People. They were far from being 
ſatisfied with the manner of their inrolment into a 
few particular Tribes, and laid claim to be ad- 
mitted without diſtinction among the antient citi- 
zens, and to have conſideration and power pro- 
portioned to their numbers. In this they were ſup- 
ported by Cinna, who made a motion in their fi 
vour in the aſſembly of the People, and at the 
ſame time propoſed to recal Marius and the other 
exiles of that party from their baniſhment. The 
Conſul Octavius, with the majority of the Senate 
and antient citizens, oppoſed theſe propoſitions ; 
but Cinna was likely to have a powerful ſupport 
in the new people that flocked to him from the 
country towns, and in the friends of the exiles. 
On the day of aſſembly, multitudes of the new 
citizens took poſſeſſion of the place of meeting, 
and were obſerved to be armed with daggers or 
ſhort ſwords. Octavius was attended at his houſe 
by a numerous aſſembly of the ancient 9 

| v. 
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who were armed in the ſame manner, and waitedC H AP. 
to take ſuch meaſures as the neceſlity of the caſe —— p 
might require, Being told that the Tribunes who 
had forbidden the queſtion were. violently attacked, 
and likely to be forced from the aſſembly, they 
came forth into the ſtreets; and drove their antago- 
niſts, with ſome bloodſhed, through the gates of 
the city. Cinna endeavoured to make head againſt 
his colleague, and invited the ſlaves, under a pro- 
mile of liberty, to his ſtandard. But finding it 
impoſhble within the city, that was occupied by 
Ins opponents, to withſtand their force, he with- 
drew to the country towns, and ſolicited ſupplies 
from thence. He paſſed through Tibur and Præ- 
neſte to Nola, and openly implored the inhabitants 
to aid him againſt their common enemies, On this 
occaſion he was attended by Sertorius, and by 
| ſome other Senators who had embarked in the 
ſame ruinous faction. Their ſolicitations at any 
other time might perhaps have been fruitleſs; but 
now, to the misfortune of the republic, a number 
of armies were ſtill kept on foot in Italy, to finiſh 
the remains of the ſocial war. Cn. Strabo com- 
manded one army in Umbria, Metellus another 
on the confines of Lucania and Samnium, and 
Appius Claudius a third in Campania. Theſe ar- 
mies conſiſted chiefly of indigent citizens, become 
ſoldiers of fortune, were very much at the diſpo- 
ſal of their leaders, in whoſe name they had been 
levied, to whom they had ſworn the military oath, 
and on whom they depended for the ſettlements 
and rewards which they were taught to expect af 
the end of their ſervices. They were inclined. to 
take part in the cauſe of any faction that was likely 
by the expulſion and forfeiture of one part of the 
city, to make way for preferments and fortunes to 
the other. | 

Cinna diſtruſted Pompey and Metellus ; but 
hoping for a better reception from Appius a 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


B o O Khe repaired to the camp of this general, and had 


Otavius 


and Mer ula, 


the addreſs to gain the troops who were under his 
command. | 

Mean time the Senate, without entering into 
any particular diſcuſſion of the guilt which Cinna 
had incurred in the late tumult at Rome, found 
that, by having deſerted his ſtation, he had actu- 
ally diveſted himſelf of his office as Conſul, and 
they obtained the election of L. Cornelius Merula 
in his place. 

Marius, being informed that one of the armies 
in Italy, with a Roman Conſul at its head, was 
prepared to fupport him, made haſte from his 
exile in Africa: he landed in Tuſcany, was joined 
by numbers, and had an offer of being veſted 
with the enſigns of Proconſul. But intending to 
move indignation or pity, he declined every privi- 
lege of a Roman citizen, until the ſentence of at- 
tainder or baniſhment, which had been pro- 
nounced againſt him, ſhould be reverſed. In the 
manner practiſed by ſuppliants, with a mean ha- 
bit and ghaſtly figure, to which he was reduced by 
the diſtreſs of his exile, he preſented himſelf to the 
People; but with a countenance, ſays his hiſtorian, 
which, being naturally ſtern, now rather ſeemed 
terrible than piteous (q). He implored the protec- 
tion of the country towns, in whoſe cauſe he too 
pretended to have ſuffered, and whole intereſts 
were now embarked on the ſame bottom with his 
own. He had many partizans among thoſe who 
had compoſed the legions which formerly ſerved 
under his orders. He had reputation and autho- 


rity, and ſoon aſſembled a conſiderable force, with 


which, in concert with Cinna, with Sertorius and 
Carbo, he advanced towards Rome. 

They inveſted the city in three ſeparate diviſi- 
ons. Cinna and Carbo lay before it, Sertorius 


(4) Plutarch, in Mario, 


took 
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ook 1 8 the river above, and Marius below e H A P; 
it. e laſt, to prevent ſupplies from the ſea, III. 
made himſelf ats of the — of Oſtia; the M 
had ſent a detachment to Ariminum, to prevent 
any relief from the ſide of Gaul. | 

In this extremity the Senate applied to Metellus; 
requeſting that he would make any accommoda- 
tion with the Italian allies, and haſten to the relief 
of the city. The delays which he made in the ex- 
ecution of theſe orders, enabled Cinna and Marius 
to prevent him in gaining the allies. The inhabi- 

tants of Italy at this time had it in their option to 
accept the privileges they claimed from either par- 
ty; and, having choſen to join themſelves with the 
1 faction they threw their weight into that 
cale. . | 
| Metellus, however, advanced ifito Latium; and; 
being joined by the Conſul Octavius, took poſt on 
the Alban Hill. Here they found that the troops, 
being inclined to favour their enemies; deſerted 
apace. Metellus, being reduced to a few attend- 

ants, deſpaired of the cauſe, and withdrew into 
Africa. Octavius returned to his ſtation in the 

City. ; 

The army lately commanded by Pompeius 
Strabo, was now deprived of its general; he hav- 
ing been killed by lightning in his camp. And 
the Senate was not inclined to repoſe any confi- 
dence in his men. He himſelf had ſome time he- 
fitated between the parties; and the troops, at his 
death, were prepared to chooſe the {ide which was 
moſt likely to favour their intereſt. With fo un- 

certain a proſpect of ſupport, the Senate thought it 

ſafer to enter into a treaty with Cinna and Marius, 
than to remain expoſed to the neceſſity of being 
obliged to admit them by force. They offered to 
reinſtate Cinna in the office of Conſul, and to re- 
ſtore Marius, with the other exiles, to their condi- 
tion of Roman citizens; only ſtipulating that wa 

| | N wou 
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BOOK would ſpare the blood of their opponents, or pro- 


ceed againſt them according to the laws of the 
commonwealth, While this treaty was in depend- 

ance, Marius, affecting the modeſty of a perſon 
whom the law, according to his late ſentence of 
baniſhment, had diſqualified to take any part 
among citizens, obſerved a ſullen and obſtinate 
ſilence. Even when the treaty was concluded, 
and the gates were laid open to himſelf and his fol- 
lowers, he refuſed to enter until the attainder un- 
der which he lay ſhould be taken off, and until he 
was replaced in his condition as a Roman. The 
People were accordingly aſſembled to repeal their 
former decree. But Marius, propoſing to take his 
enemies. by ſurpriſe, did not wait for the comple- 
tion of the ceremony. While the ballots were col- 
lecing, he entered the city with a band of armed 
men, whom he employed in taking vengeance on 
all thoſe who had concurred in the late meaſures 
againſt him. The gates, by his orders, were ſe- 


cured, but moſt of the Senators eſcaped. Sylla's 


houſe was demoliſhed, many who were reputed 
his friends were ſlain, others aſſiſted his wife and 
his children in making their eſcape. Among the 
fignals by which Marius directed the execution of 
particular perſons, it was underſtood that if he did 
not return a ſalute which was offered him, this was 
to be conſidered as a warrant for immediate death, 
In compliance with theſe inſtructions, ſome citi- 
zens of note were laid dead at his feet. And as 
the meaneſt retainers of his party had their reſent- 
ments as well as himſelf, and took this opportu- 
nity to indulge their paſſions, the city reſembled 
a place that was taken by ſtorm, and every quar- 
ter reſounded with the cries of robbery, murders, 
and rapes. This horrid ſcene continued without 
intermiſſion five days and five nights. 

The following are the names of a few of the 
principal Senators who ſuffered :; the Conſul Octa- 


vlius 
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vius was murdered in his robes of office, and inc HA F. 
preſence of his lictors; two Senators of the name III. 
of Cæſar, Caius and Lucius; two of the name of 
Craſſus, the father and the ſon, who, attempting 
to eſcape, but likely to be taken, fell by their own 
hands; Attilius Serranus, Publius Lentulus, C. Nu- 
mitorius, M. Bæbius, whoſe bodies, faſtened on a 
hook, were dragged by a rope through the ſtreets; 
Marcus Antonius, one of the firſt Roman Senators, 
who had betaken himſelf intirely or chiefly to civil 
arts, and is known therefore by the name of the 
Orator ; this Senator being diſcovered in a place of 
concealment, was killed by aſſaſſins ſent for the 
purpoſe. The heads of the others were expoſed 
on the roſtra; that of Antonius was placed on the 
table of Marius, who bore him, it ſeems, a pecu- 
tar degree of animoſity and rancour. Catulus, 
once the colleague of Marius in the Conſulate, 
partner in his laſt and moſt deciſive victory over 
the Cimbri, and without queſtion one of the moſt 
reſpectable Senators of the age, was included in 
the warrant for general execution. Marius being 
ſolicited in his favour, made anſwer, He muſt die. 
And this victim, chooſing to avoid by a voluntary 
death the inſults likely to bs offered to him by his 
enemies, having ſhut himſelf up, with a braſier of 
- burning coals, in a cloſe chamber which was re- 
cently plaiſtered, periſhed by fuffocation. 

Merula, the Flamen Dialis, whoſe name, with- 
out his own knowledge, had been inſcribed Conſul 
in place of that of Cinna, now likewiſe, willing to 
maintain the dignity of his ſtation, opened his ar- 
teries at the ſhrine of Jupiter, whoſe prieſt he was, 
ſprinkled the ſtatue of the god with his blood; on 
feeling the approach of death, he tore from his 
head the apex or creſt of the order, which, by the 
maxims of religion, he always carried while alive, 
but with which on his head it would have been im- 
pious and ominous to die, and took thoſe who were 

. preſent 
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B O O x preſent to witneſs of the exactneſs with which he 


performed this duty. 

Cinna himſelf became weary of the murders 
which were committed to gratify the avarice of 
mean and needy adventurers, or the rancour even 
of fugitive ſlaves againſt the maſters they had de- 
ſerted; he wiſhed to terminate ſo horrid a ſcene, 
but it ſeems could not ſtop it otherwiſe than by the 
death of thoſe who were employed in it. He cauſed 
great numbers of them accordingly to be ſur- 
rounded and put to the ſword. He propoſed, in 
concert with Marius, to give ſome form or title to 
their government, by aſſuming the Conlulate : and 
although there is no doubt that they could have 
eaſily obtained the ſanction of an ordinary election, 
yet they choſe to uſurp the enfigns and powers of 
Conſul without any ſuch pretence (r). Marius, 
while he took the title of Conſul, continued to act 
like a chief of banditti, connived at the diſorders 
that were committed by his military retainers, and 
continued ſtill to ſuperintend the execution of the 
orders which he had given on his firſt entry into 
the city, to put his opponents to death. 

In the midſt of theſe crimes, however, the name 
of Sylla, and the fame of his victories in Greece, 
gave continual preſage of a juſt retribution. Ma- 
rius was agitated with nocturnal fears, and gave 
ſigns of a diſtracted mind. Some one, he ima- 
gined, in the words of a poet, continually ſound- 
ed in his ears, Horrid is the dying lion's den; which 
being applied to himſelf, ſeemed to announce his 
approaching diſſolution. He took to the exceſſive 
uſe of wine, contracted a pleuriſy, and died on the 
ſeventh day of his illneſs, in the ſeventeenth day of 
his laſt or ſeventh Conſulate, and in the ſeventieth 
year of his age; leaving the tools he had employed 


(r) Livy, Epitome, lib. viii. - 
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in ſubverting the government of his country, to e H Ar. 
pay the forfeit of his crimes. 3 
Livy, it appears (5), had made it a queſtion, | 
whether Marius had been moſt uſeful to his coun- 
try. as a ſoldier, or pernicious as a citizen. It has 
happened unfortunately for his fame, that he cloſed 
the ſcene of life with examples of the latter kind. 
In what degree he retained his genius or abilities 
cannot be known. His inſatiable thirſt of power, 
like avarice in the caſe of other perſons, ſeemed to 
grow with age. His hatred of the Nobles, con- 
tracted in the obſcurity of his early life, remained 
with him after he himſelf had laid the ampleſt foun- 
dations of Nobility in his own family. And he 
died in an attempt to extinguiſh all juſt or regular 
government in the blood of thoſe who only were 
qualified or diſpoſed to ſuſtain it. | 

Upon the death of Marius, the government ſtill 
continued to be uſurped by Cinna. Many of the 
Senators, and other citizens, obnoxious to the pre- 
vailing party, took refuge with Sylla. This gene- 
ral himſelf was declared a public enemy; his ef- 
fecis were ſeized ; his children, with their mother, 
having narrowly eſcaped the purſuit of his enemies, 
fled to the father in Greece. 

Upon this occaſion Sylla did not change his con- 
duct in the war, nor make any conceſſions to the 
enemies of the State. He talked familiarly every 
day of his intention to puniſh his enemies at Rome, 
and to avenge the blood of his friends, but not till 
he had forced Mithridates to make reparation for 
the wrongs he had done to the Romans and to their 
allies in Aſia. 

Alarmed by theſe threats, Cinna took meaſures 
to ſtrengthen his party; aſſumed, upon the death 
of Marius, Valerius Flaccus as his colleague in 
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B O O Kthe office of Conſul; and, having aſſigned him the 


command in * with two additional legions, 
truſted that with this force he might obtain poſſeſſi- 
on of the Province. 

But Flaccus, upon his arrival in Theſſaly, was 
deſerted by part of the army, which went over to 
Sylla ; and paſling through Macedonia in his route 
to Aſia with the remainder, a diſpute aroſe between 
himſelf and his lieutenant Fimbria, which ended in 
the murder of the Conſul Flaccus, and in the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Fimbria to the command. Sd little de- 
ference or reſpect did citizens pay, in the diſorder 
of thoſe unhappy times, even to the government 
they profeſſed to ſerve. 

Fimbria, with the troops he had ſeduced to his 
Randard, after he had aſſaſſinated their general, 
made a "rapid progreſs in Aſia, and haſtened, as 
has been obſerved, the reſolution to which Mithri- 
dates was come, of applying for peace. To this 
crafty prince, urged by the neceſſity of his own af- 
fairs, the conjuncture appeared to be favourable, 
when ſo much diſtraction took place in the coun- 
cils of Rome. He had experienced the abilities of 
Sylla ; he knew his eager deſire to be gone for 


Italy, and to be revenged of his enemies; and he 


expected to gain him by proffering aſſiſtance in the 
war he was about to wage with the oppolite party 
at Rome. 

Upon a meſſage from Archelaus, Sylla readily 
agreed to an interview in the iſland of Delos; and 
here being told, in the name of Mithridates, that 


he ſhould have money, troops, and ſhipping to 


make a deſcent on Italy, ee he would enter 
the king of Pontus, and 


make war on the Romans, by whom he was now 
proſcribed, Sylla, in his turn, propoſed to Arche- 
laus to deſert Mithridates, to deliver up the fleet 
and the army which was under his command, and 
to rely for protection and reward on the faith * 

the 
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the Romans. They will ſpeedily ſeat you, he CHAP. 


ſaid, on the throne of Pontus. . Archelaus having 
rejected this propoſal with horror, And you,” 
ſays Sylla, © the ſlave, or (if you prefer that title) 
the friend of a barbarous tyrant, will not betray 
your truſt, and yet to me have the preſumption 
„to propoſe an act of perfidy. The fields of 
“ Chæronea and Orchomenos ſhould have made 
you better acquainted with the character of the 
* Romans.” | 

Upon this reply Archelaus ſaw the neceſſity 
of purchaſing the treaty he was inſtructed to 
make, and accordingly made the following con- 
ceſſions: | 

That the fleet of Pontus, conſiſting of ſe- 
venty Galleys, ſhould be delivered up to the 
Romans. | | 

That the garriſons ſhould be withdrawn from 
all places which had been ſeized in the courſe o 
This war. | 
That the Roman province in Aſia, together 
with Paphlagonia, Bithynia, and Cappadocia 
ſhould be evacuated, and the frontier of Pontus, 
for the future, be 'the boundary of Mithridates's 
territory. ! 

That the Romans ſhould receive two thou- 
fand talents (x), to reimburſe their expence in the 
war. | ; 

That priſoners ſhould be reſtored, and all deſer- 
ters delivered up. | 

While theſe articles were ſent to Mithridates for 
his ratification, ' Sylla in no degree relaxed the 
meaſures he had taken to ſecure and facilitate the 
paſſage of his army into Aſia. He ſent Lucullus (0 
round the maritime powers of the Eaſt to aſſemble 
a fleet; and, after having made ſome incurſions 
into Thrace, to gratify his army with the ſpoil of 


40 About 386, oool. 000 Vide Plutarch. in Lucullo. 
nations 
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B O o k nations who had often plundered the Roman pro- 
MH | vince, he continued his route to the Helleſpont, 
and was met in his way by the meſſengers of 
Mithridates, who informed him that their maſter 
agreed to all the articles propoſed, except to that 
which related to the ceſſion of Paphlagonia ; and 
at the ſame time made a merit of the preference 
he had given to Sylla in this treaty , as he might 
have obtained more favourable terms from Fim- 
bria. That is a traitor,” ſaid Sylla, whom 
6 1 ſhall ſpeedily puniſh for his crimes. As for 
your maſter, I ſhall know, upon my arrival 
„ in Aſia, whether he chooſes to have peace or 
% war.” | 
Being arrived at the Helleſpont, he was joined 
by Lucullus with a fleet which enabled him to paſs 
that ſtrait. Here he was met by another A. ere 
from Mithridates, deſiring a perſonal interview; 
which was accordingly held in the preſence of both 
armies, and at which the king of Pontus, after 
ſome expoſtulations, agreed to all the conditions 
already mentioned. In this he probably acted 
from policy, as well as from the neceſſity he felt in 
the preſent, ſtate of his affairs. He ſtill hoped, in 
conſequence of this treaty, to turn the arms of 
Sylla againſt the Romans, and truſted that the 
peace he obtained for himſelf in Aſia was to be the 
beginning of a war in Italy, more likely to diſtreſs 
his enemies than any efforts he himſelf could make 
againſt them. With this reaſonable proſpect he 
retired into his own kingdom of - Pontus ; and 
there, ſtrengthening himſelf by alliances and the 
acquiſition of territory on the northern coaſts of 
the Euxine, he prepared to take advantage of 
future emergencies, and to profit by the ſtate of 
confuſion into which the affairs of the Romans 
were haſtening. | | 
Sylla having brought the Mithridatic war to an 
iſſue ſo honourable for himſelf, and having every 
where 
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where gratified his army with the ſpoils of their c H Ar. 

enemies, being poſſeſſed of a conſiderable ſum of I., 
money and a numerous fleet, and being ſecure of 
the attachment of the ſoldiers, who had experienced 
his liberality, and reſted their hopes of fortune on 
the ſucceſs of his future enterprizes, prepared to 
take vengeance on his enemies, and thoſe of the 
republic in Italy. He proceeded, however, with 
great deliberation and caution; and, as if the State 
at Rome were in perfect tranquillity, ſtaid to re- 
duce the army of Fimbria, to reſettle the Roman 
province, and to effect the reſtoration of the allies, 
Nicomedes and Ariobarzanes, to their ſeveral king- 
doms of Cappadocia and Bithynia. | 
Fimbria being required by Sylla to reſign a com- 
mand which he had illegally uſurped, retorted the 
charge of uſurpation, and treated Sylla himſelf as 
an outlaw : but upon the approach of this general, 
being deſerted by his army, he fled to Pergamus, 
and there put an end to his life by the hands of a 
ſlave, of whom he exacted this ſervice. To puniſh 
the province of Aſia for its defection to Mithri- 
dates, Sylla obliged the inhabitants to pay down a 
ſum equal to five years ordinary tax, He ſent 
Curio to replace on their thrones the kings of Cap- 
padocia and Bithynia, who had perſevered in their 
alliance with Rome, and ſent an account of theſe 
rticulars to the Senate, without taking any notice 
of the edict by which he himſelf had been ſtripped 
of his command, and declared an enemy (w). 
Before he (ſet ſail, however, for Italy, he thought 
proper to tranſmit to Rome a memorial, ſetting 
forth his ſervices and his wrongs, as well as the in- 
jury done to many Senators who had taken refuge 
in his camp, and concluding with menaces of juſ- 
tice againſt his own enemies arid thoſe of the re- 
public, but aſſuring the citizens in general of pro- 
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BOOK tection and ſecurity. This paper being read in the 


Senate, ſtruck many of the members with dread- 
ful apprehenſions; expedients were propoſed to re- 
concile the parties, and to avert the evils which the 
republic muſt ſuffer from their repeated contenti- 
ons. A meſſage was ſent to pacify Sylla, and 
earneſt intreaties were made to Cinna, that he 
would ſuſpend his levies until an anſwer could be 
obtained from the other. But Cinna, in contempt 


v. c. 66, Of theſe pacific intentions, took meaſures to proſe- 
I. Corneli-· cute the war; divided the faſces with Cn. Papirius 


Carbo, whom, without any form of election, he 
aſſumed for his colleague in the Conſulate ; and, in 
the partition of provinces, retained for himſelf the 
adminiſtration in Italy, while he aſſigned to Carbo 
the command in the neighbouring Gaul. Thele 
titular magiſtrates, with all the adherents of their 
faction, applied in great haſte to the raiſing of 
men, and ſecuring the fidelity of the towns 
within the ſeveral diviſions which they had received 
in charge. | 
Carbo exacted hoſtages for their good behaviour 
from all the towns in his diſtrict ; but as he had 
not authority from the Senate for this meaſure, 
he found himſelf unable to give it effect. To 
Caſtricius, the chief magiſtrate of Placentia, a 
perſon of great age, who refuſed to comply, he 
ſaid, © Have not I your life in my power?“ 
And have not I,” ſaid the other, already lived 
long enough (x) ?” 
inna, however, having muſtered a conſiderable 
force, intended to make head againſt Sylla in 
Theſſaly, through which he was expected to paſs 
in his way to Italy, and determined to tranſport 
his army thither. But the troops being averſe to 
embark, he himſelf, endeavouring to force them, 
was killed in a mutiny. A general diſorder and 


(x) Val, Max. lib, vi. c. 2. 


anarchy 
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anarchy infected the whole party. The election c H a v. 
of a ſucceſſor to Cinna was twice interrupted by XI., 
ſuppoſed unfavourable preſages, and Carbo re- 
mained ſole Conſul. 3 
At this time an anſwer arrived from Sylla to the 
propoſals made by the Senate towards a reconcilia- 
tion of parties; in which he declared, That he 
never could return into friendſhip with perſons 
„ guilty of ſo many and ſuch enormous crimes. 
* If the Roman People, however, were pleaſed 
* to grant an indemnity, he ſhould not interpoſe, 
«© but would venture to affirm, that ſuch of the 
citizens as choſe, in the preſent diſorders, to 
take refuge in his camp, would find themſelves 
&« ſafer than in that of his enemy's.” He had em- 
barked his army at Epheſus, and in three days 
reached the Pyræus, the port of Athens. Here he 
was taken ill of the gout, and was adviſed to uſe 
the hot baths at Adipſus ; at which he accordingly 
paſſed ſome time with great appearance of eaſe, 
amuſing himſelf with buffoons and ordinary com- 
pany, as if he had no affair of any conſequence in 
contemplation. His fleet, in the mean time, con- 
ſifting of twelve hundred ſhips, coaſted round the 
Peloponneſus, and took on board the army which 
had marched by Theſſaly to Dyrachium. Being 
apprehenſive that ſome part of the legions, upon 
landing in Italy, and with ſo near a proſpect of 
returning to their homes, might deſert, or, truſt- 
ing to their conſequence in a civil war, might be- 
come diſorderly and diſtreſs the inhabitants, he 
exacted a ſpecial oath, by which every man bound 
himſelf, upon his arrival in Italy, to abide by his 
colours, and to obſerve the ſtricteſt order in his 
march through the country. The troops, wiſhing 
to remove all the remains of a diſtruſt which had 
ſuggeſted this precaution, made a voluntary offer 
of a contribution towards the ſupport of the war ; 
and Sylla, without accepting the favour, ſet fail with 
Vol. I. Hh the 
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BOOK the additional confidence which this proof of aj- 
3 tachment in the army inſpired. 75 n 
se had, according to Appian, five Roman le- 
ons, with ſix thouſand Italian horſe, and con- 
bderable levies from Macedonia and Greece, a- 
mounting in all to about ſixty thouſand men. 
With this force he landed in Italy, in the face of 
many different armies, each of them equal or ſu- 
perior in number to his own. The oppoſite party 
were ſuppoſed to have on foot, at different ſtations, 
above two hundred thouſand men. FOE 
U.C. 670. IL. Cornelius Scipio and C. Junius Norbanus, 
Scipio, c. Who were its leaders, being in poſſeſſion of the 
Jua. Nor- capital and of the place of election, were named 
for Conſuls. Norbanus, in name of the republic, 
commanded a great army in Apulia ;z Scipio, ano- 
ther on the confines of Campania. Sertorius, young 
Marius, with Carbo, in the quality of Proconſul, 
and others (as Plutarch quotes from the memoirs of 
Sylla) to the number of fifteen commanders, had 
each their armies, amounting, in all to four hun- 
dred and fifty cohorts (a); of theſe different bo- 
dies none attempted to diſpute the landing of Sylla, 
nor, for + 5h. to interrupt his march. He 
accordingly. continued to advance as in a friend! 
country, and in the midſt of profound peace. The 
inhabitants of Italy, conſidering the Roman no- 
bility, in whoſe cauſe Sylla appeared, as averſe. to 
the claim they had made of being promiſcuouſly 
enrolled in — Tribes of Rome, were likely to 
oppoſe him, and to favour the faction which had 
for ſome time prevailed in the State. To allay 
their animoſity, or to prevent their taking an active 
part againſt him, Sylla ſummoned the leading men 
of the country towns as he paſſed, and gave them 
aſſurances that he would confirm the grants which 
had been made to them, if. they did not forfeit 


(a) About 225,000 men. 
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theſe and every other title to favour, by abettinge fk P. 
the faction which had ſubverted the government. was 
On his march he was joined by Metellus Pigs, 
who, as has been obſerved, after a fruitleſs attempt, 
in conjunction with the Conſul Octavius, to cover 
Rome from the attack of Marius and Citina, had 
withdrawn to Aftics ; and being forced fro thence 
by Eabius, returned into Italy. Being iti Ligutia, 
where he {lil retained the character of Proconfill, 
he etideavonred to keep ſotrie forces on foot; and 
to ſuſtain the hopes of his party, wien ſo great a 
change was made in their favout by the arrival of 
the rf Une e NY 
Sylla Was likewife, about the fame tim; joined 
by Cneſus Pompeius, ſon to the Late Cofffüf Pom. 
peius Sträbo, who, though too young for any 
public character, had aſſembled a confiderable bo- 
dy of men to make himſelf of confeqtience in the 
preſent conteſt. Being now only about nineteen 
Fears of age, he was remarked for engaging man- 
ners, and a manly aſpect, which procured him a ge- 
neral fayour and an uncommon degree of teſpect (2). 
This diſtinction being unſought for, was poſſibly 
confidered by him as his birth-right, and gave him 
an early impreſſion of that ſuperiority to his fellow- 
citizens which he continued to aſſume through the 
whole of his life. He had'ferved in thoſe legions 
with which Cinna intended to have carried the war 
againſt Sylla into Aſia or Greece; but, being averſe 
to, the party, he withdrew when the army was 
about to embark, and diſappearing ſuddenly, was 
ſuppoſed to have been murdered by the order of 
Cinna; a ſuſpicion, which, among other circum- 
ſtances, incited the ſoldiers to that mutiny in which 
the general was killed. Sylla appears himſelf to 
have been won by the promiſing aſpe& of this 
yourig man, and received him with diſtinguiſhing 
marks of regard. GR | 
(z) Plutarch. in Mario. 
ee Numbers 
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Numbers of the Senate and Nobles, who had 


u. hitherto remained expoſed at Rome to the inſults 


of their enemies, now repaired to the camp of Sylla, 
The Conſul Norbanus, being joined by young 
Marius, lay at Canuhum. Sylla, while he was 
preparing to attack them, ſent an officer with over- 
tures of peace; theſe they rejected with marks of 
contempt. This circumſtance had an effect which 
Sylla perhaps foreſaw and intended. It rouſed the 
indignation of his army, and in the action which 
followed, had ſome effect in obtaining a victory in 
which fix thouſand 2) of the enemy were killed, 
with the loſs of only ſeventy men to himſelf. | 
Norbanus, after this defeat, retreated to Capua; 
and, being covered by the walls of that place, 
waited the arrival of Scipio, who intended to join 
him with the army under his command. Sylla 
marched to Tianum to prevent their junction; 
and, on the approach of Scipio, propoſed to ne- 
gotiate. The leaders, with a few attendants, met 
between the two armies, and were nearly agreed 
upon terms of peace ; but Scipio delayed his final 
conſent until he ſhould conſult with Norbanus at 
Capua. Sertorius was accordingly diſpatched to 
inform Norbanus of what had paſſed, and hoſtilities 
were to be ſuſpended until his return ; but this 
meſſenger, probably averſe to the treaty, broke 
the truce, by ſeizing a poſt at Sueſſa which had 
been occupied by Sylla; and the negociation had 
no other effect than that of giving the troops of 
both armies, as well as their leaders, an opportu- 
nity of conferring together ; a circumſtance which, 
in civil wars, is always dangerous to one or other 
of the parties. In this caſe the popularity of Sylla 
prevailed; and the ſoldiers of his army, boaſting 
of the wealth which they had acquired under their 
general, infected his enemies, and ſeduced them 


(5) Plutarch. in Syll. edit. Londin. p. 83. 


iq 
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in his camp; but Sylla, receiving the troops who 


deſerted to him, made no attempt to ſeize their 
general, ſuffered him to eſcape, and, with the ac- 


ceſſion of ſtrength he had acquired by the junction 
of this army, continued his march towards Rome. 
Norbanus at the ſame time evacuated Capua, and, 
by forced marches in a different route, endeavoured 
10 prevent bim. me Nite PHO DUEG 


„„ cc 77 SS 
The chiefs of the Marian party, who remained 
in Italy, made efforts to collect all the forces they 
could at Rome. Carbo, upon hearing that the 
Army of Scipio was ſeduced to deſert their general, 
faid, * We have to do with a lion and à fox, of 
* which the fox is probably the more. dangerous 
« enemy of the two,“ „ br ee 
Norbanus, ſoon after his arrival in the city, pro- 
cured an edict of the People, by which Metellus, 
and the others had who joined Sylla, were declared 
enemies to their country, About the ſame time-a 
fire broke out in the Capitol, and the buildings were 
burnt to the ground. Various ſuſpicions were en- 
tertained of the cauſe ; but as no party had any in- 
tereſt in this event, it was probably accidental, and 
ſerved only to agitate the minds of the People, 
Prone to ſuperſtition, and apt to find alarming pre- 
lages in every uncommon event. 
The remalnder of the ſeaſon was ſpent by both 
parties in collecting their forces from every quarter 
of Italy; and the term of the Conſuls in office 
being neatly expired, Carbo procured his on no- 
h mination 
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to deſert their leader. Scipio was left, almoſt alone c H A F. 
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22 


50 21 k mination to ſucceed them, and inſeribed the name 
Jof Marius, ſcarcely twenty years of age, as his 


ve. ey. colleague. This young man is by ſome ſaid to 
y 


C. Marius, have been the nephew, by others the adopted ſon, 

Exits,” of the late celebrated C. Marius, whoſe name had 
fo long been terrible to the enemies, and at length 
not leſs ſo to the friends, of Rome. 

At this time the Senate conſented to have the 
plate and ornaments of the temples coined for the 

ay of the ſuppoſed Conſular, armies. They were, 
| Bi notwithſtanding this act of obfequiouſ- 
"neſs, _— to incline 0 the ae party, and 
not do de truſted in caſe the were attacked. 
The members being b a gp bo ether by orders 
of the; Prætors, "Daina pos and Brutus, che moſt 
Kulpedel, 255 taken ahi e and put to death; of 
this number, Oath Mucius Scævola, Pontifex 
Maximus, flying to the temple in which he was ac- 
| aol to diſcharge his ſacred office, "Y killed 
m the | 
1 Petar operations of the followir ; ſpring 
began with an obſtinate fight between .two don 
fiderable armies commanded by Metellus and 
Carinas. The latter being defeated. with great 
bs, Carbo, haſtened to the ſcene of action, in 
order to cover the. remains of the. vanquiſhed 
army: 

In the mean time Syha, being encamped at 
Setia, and having intelligence that the young; Ma- 
rius was advancing a ainſt bim, put his army in 
motion to meet him, Fold him back to Sacripor- 
tum, near Præneſte, where an action ſoon after en- 
fued, i in which Marius was defeated. 

"The routed army, havin fed! in qiſorder to Prx- 
neſte, the firſt who arrived were received. into the 

lace ; hut as it was a 1 5 the enemy night 
Ike wiſe my in the tu the gates. were hut, 
ang many, being EXC lude a. were flaygh bY under 
the ramparts. Marius himſelf eſcaped, by a , rope 
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which was let down from the battlemerits to hoiſt © 


tin over the WM. I 
In conſequence of this victory Sylla inveſted 
| Præneſte; and as great numbers were thus ſud- 
denly cooped up in a town, which was not Pre- 
pared to ſubſiſt them, he had an immediate prof- 
pect of feeing them reduced to the neceſſity of für- 
rendering at diſcretion, Committing the charge 
of the blockade to Lucretius Offella, he himſelf, 
with part of the army, proceeded to Rome. Me- 
tellus, in a ſecond action, had defeated the army 
of Carbo, and Pompey that of Marius near Sena; 
and the party of Sylla being victorious in every 
part of all, the city was prepared to receive him 
as ſoon as he appeared at the gates. The pattizans 
of the oppoſite faction withdrew, and feft him 
muſjer of, . DT Ne, 
Sylla having poſted his army in the ffeld of 
Mars, he himſelf entered the city, and calling ah 
aſfembly. of the People, delivered an harangne, in 
which he imputed the diſorder of the times to the 
injuftice and cruelty of a few faftious:men, who 
had overturned the government, and ſacrificed the 
beſt blood of the republic to their ambition and to 
their perſonal reſentments. He exhorted alf welt. 


diſpoſed men to-be of good 2 and aſſured 


them that they ſhould foon fee the republic re- 
ſtored. In the mean time, he gratified his army 
with the ſpoils of the oppoſite party, declaring the 
effects of all thoſe to be forfeited who had been ac- 
ceflary to the crimes lately committed againſt the 
State. After this firſt ſpecimen of his policy in the 
city, leaving a ſufficient force to execute his or- 
ders, he haftened to Cluſium, where Carbo, being 
joined by a conſiderable reinforcement from Spain, 
was preparing to recover the metropolis, or to re- 
lieve his colleague Marius, who was reduced to 
great diſtreſs in Preneſte. "The 
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Book The events which followed the arrival and ope- 
——utons of Sylla in Tuſcany were various, but for 


the moſt part unfavourable to Carbo, whoſe force, 
by deſertions and the ſword, was declining apace. 
The iſſue of the war ſeemed to depend on the fate 
of Præneſte, and the whole force of the party was 
therefore directed to the relief of that place. The 
Lucanians and Samnites, who had eſpouſed the 
cauſe of Marius, and who, by his favour, had ob- 
tained the freedom of Rome, apprehending im- 
mediate ruin to themſelves, in the ſuppreſſion 
of a party by whom they had been protected, 
determined to make one great effort for the relief 
of Marius. | | 

They were joined in Latium by a large detach- 
ment ſent by Carbo, under Carinas and Marcius, 
and made an attempt to force the lines of the be- 
ſiegers at Præneſte, and to open the blockade of 
that place. But having failed in this deſign, they 
turned, with deſperation, on the city of Rome, 
which was but ſlightly guarded by a ſmall detach- 
ment which had been left for that purpoſe. Sylla 
being informed of their intention, with haſty 
marches advanced to the city, and found the enemy 
already in poſſeſſion of the ſuburbs, and preparing 
to force the gates. | IM 

It was about four in the afternoon when he ar- 
rived, after a long march. Some of his officers 
propoſed, that the troops, being fatigued, ſhould 


have a little time to repoſe themſelves ; and that, 


for this purpoſe, they ſhould remain on the ram- 
parts until the following day. Sylla, however, 


propoſing, by his unexpected preſence, and by 


coming to action at an unuſual hour, to ſurpriſe 
the enemy, gave orders for an immediate attack. 
The event for ſome time was doubtful ; the wing 
that was led by himſelf gave way, or was forced 
from its ground; but the other wing under Craſſus 

TY had 
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had a better fortune, put the enemy to flight, and c H a vp. 
VI. 


drove them to Antemnæ. 


The action, though thus various in the different 


parts of it, became, in the event, completely de- 
ciſive. Eighty thouſand of the Marian party were 
killed in their flight, and eight thouſand taken. 
Carbo, in deſpair of the cauſe, fled into Sicily. 
The troops that were blocked up in Præneſte, 
having no longer any hopes of relief, ſurrendered 
themſelves, and the whole party was diſperſed or 


cut off. Marius attempted to eſcape by the galle- 


ries of a mine, and being prevented, killed him 
ſell. His head was carried to Sylla, and by his 
order expoſed in the market- place. That boy,” 
he ſaid, © ſhould have learnt to row before he at- 
* tempreed b e 

Sylla being now maſter of the republic, all men 
were in anxious expectation of the ſequel ; nor was 
it long before they had a ſpecimen of the meaſures 
he was likely to purſue. About ſix or eight thou- 
fand of thoſe who were ſuppoſed to be the vileſt 
inſtruments of the late uſurpations and murders, 
being taken priſoners in the war, or ſurpriſed in the 
city, were, by his direction, ſhut up in the circus, 
and inſtantly put to death. e ta 

While this horrid fcene was acting, he had aſ- 
ſembled the Senate, at a little diſtance, in the tem- 
ple of Bellona; and as moſt of the members then 
preſent had either favoured, or at leaſt tamely ſub- 
mitted to the late uſurpation, he made them a 
ſpeech on the ſtate of the republic, in which he 
reproached many of them as acceſſary to the late 
diſorders, and admoniſhed them, for the future, to 
reſpect the legal government and conſtitution of 
their country. In the midſt of theſe admonitions, 
the cries of thoſe who were ſlaughtered in the circus 


reaching their ears, the aſſembly was greatly alarm- 


ed, and many of the members ſtarted from their 
ſeats. Sylla, with a countenance ſtern, but un- 
3 diſturbed, 
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BOO x diſturbed, checked them _y for an inſtance of le- 
i. vity. Be compoſed,” he faid, and attend to 
„ the buſineſs he which you are called. What 
& you hear are no more than the cries of a few 
« wretches, who are ſuffering the puniſhment due 
« to their crimes.” From this interruption he 
reſumed his ſubject, and continued ſpeaking till 
the 3 of theſe unhappy victims was com- 
P! In a harangue which he afterwards delivered to 
the People, he ſpoke of his own fervices to the re- 
public, and of the miſdemeanour of others, in terms 
that ſtruck all who heard him with terror. The 
republic,“ he faid (if his opinion were followed), 
« ſhould be purged; but whether it were fo or no, 
„the injuries done to himſelf and his friends ſhould 
be puniſhed.” He accordingly ordered military 
execution againſt every perſon who had been ac- 
ceflary to the late aer and ufurpations; and 
while the fword was yet reeking in his hands, paſſ- 
ed great part of his time, as uſual, in mirth and 
diffipation with men of humourous and ſingular 
characters. He deigned not even to inquire into 
the abuſes that were committed in the execution 
of his general plan. The perſons who were em- 
ployed in it, frequently indulged their own private 
reſentment and their avarice in the choice of vic- 
tims. Among theſe, Catiline, then a young man, 
had joined the victorious party; and he plunged, 
with a ſingular impetuoſity, into the midſt of a 
ftorm which now overwhelmed a part of the city. 
He is ſaid, among other perſons to whom he bore 
an averſion, or whoſe effects he intended to ſeize, 
to have murdered his own brother, with ſtrange 
circumſtances of cruelty and horror. = 
While theſe dreadful murders, mixed with 
many examples of a juſt execution, were perpe- 
trated, a young man, C. Metellus, had the 
courage to addreſs himſelf to Sylla in the "_— 
an 
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and defired he would make known the extent ofc H a e. 


his defign, and how far theſe executions were to be 
carried ?“ We intercede nat,” he ſaid, * for the 
«* condemned ; we only intreat that you would re- 


e Heve out of this dreadful ſtate of uncertainty all 


+ thoſe whom in reality you mean to ſpare.” 
: 11 07 without being offended at this freedom, 
Euhliſhed a lift of thoſe he had doomed to deſtruc- 
tion, offering a reward of two talents for the head 
t each, and denguneing ſevere penalties againſt 
every perſon who ſhould harbour or conceal them. 
ence aroſe the practice of publiſhing liſts of the 
perſons to be maſſacred, which, under the odious 
name of proſeription, was afterwards imitated with 
View] die the ſubſequent convulſions of the 


I be preſent profcription, although it promiſed 
ſome ſecwity to all who were not comprehended 
in the fatal liſt, opened a ſcene, in ſome. reſpects, 
more dreadful than. that which had been formerly 
acted in this maſſacre, The hands of fervants 
were hired againſt their maſters, and even thoſe of 
children againſt their parents. The mercenary of 
every denomination were encouraged, by a great 
Premium, to commit what before only the miniſters 
of public juſtice thought themſelves; entitled to per- 
orm; and there followed a ſcene, in which human 
nature had. full, ſcope. to exert all the evil of which 
it is {uſceptible, treachery, ingratitude, diſtruſt, 
malice, and revenge; and would have retained no 
claim to our eſteem or commiſeration, if its cha- 
racter had not been redeemed by contrary in- 
ſtances of fidelity, generoſity, and courage, diſ- 
played by thoſe who, to preſerve their friends and 
benefactors, or even to preſerve; ſtrangers, who 
took refuge under their protection, hazarded all 
the dangers with which the proſcribed themſelves 
were threatened” ' (et ; 
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In conſequence of theſe meaſures, about five 
thouſand perſons of conſideration were put to 
death, among whom were reckoned forty Se- 
nators, and fixteen hundred of the Equeſtrian 


order. 


From theſe beginnings the Romans had reaſon 
to apprehend a tyranny, more fanguinary perhaps 
than any that ever afflicted mankind. ** If in the 
< field you flay all who are found in arms againſt 

you, ſaid Catulus (6b), and in the city you 
« ſlay even the unarmed; over whom do you Pro- 

* poſe to reign?ꝰ 

Theſe reproaches were by Sylla received as 
jeſts; and the freedom and eaſe of his manners, as 
well as the profeſſions he made of regard to the 
commonwealth, were imputed to inſenſibility, and 
10 4 barbarous diſſimulation, which rendered his 
character more odious, and the proſpect of his fu- 
ture intentions more terrifying. 

In comparing the preſent with the late uſurpati- 
ons, men recolle&ted, that Marius, from his in- 


fancy, had been of a ſevere and inexorable tem- 
per; that his reſentments were ſanguinary, and 


even his frowns were deadly; but that his cruelties 
were the effect of real paſſions, and had the apo- 
logy of not being perpetrated in cold blood; that 
every perſon on whom he looked with indifference 
was ſafe; and that even when he uſurped the go- 
vernment of the State, as ſoon as his perfonal re- 
ſentments were gratified, the ſword in his hand be- 
came an innocent pageant, and the mere enſign ot 
badge of his power. But that Sylla directed a 


maſſacre in the midſt of compoſure and eaſe * that 


as a private man he had been affable and pleaſant, 
even noted for humanity and candour (c); that the 
change of 15 ee having commenced with his 


( b ) Proba =o the fon of him ws periſhed in 8 of W 
in Sy lla. 


40 ce) Pluta 
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retain his power, His daring ſpirit, his addreſs, 
his cunning, and his aſcendant over the minds of 
men, rendered the proſpect of a deliverance, if 
not deſperate, extremely remote. The republic 
ſeemed to be extinguiſhed for ever; and if the 
rage of blood, after the firſt heat of the maſſacre, 
appeared to abate, it was ſtayed only for want of 
victims, not from any principle of moderation, or 
ſentiment of elemency. | 
Such was the aſpect of affairs, and the grounds 
of terror conceived even by thoſe who were inno- 
cent of the late diſorders; but to thoſe who had 
reaſon to fear the reſentment of the victor, the proſ- 
pect was altogether deſperate. Norbanus, having 
fled to Rhodes, received at that place an account 
of the proſcriptions, and, to avoid being delivered 
up, killed himſelf, Carbo, being in Sicily, endea- 


voured to make his eſcape from thence, but was 


apprehended by Pompey, and killed. All the or- 
dinary offices of State were vacated by the deſer- 
tion or death of thoſe who had filled or uſurped 
them. : | | | 

Sylla had hitherto acted as maſter, without any 
other title than that of the ſword; and it was now 
thought neceſſary to ſupply the defeq. He retired 
from the city, that the Senate might aſſemble with 
the more appearance of freedom. To name an 
interrex was the uſual expedient for reſtoring the 
conſtitution; and proceeding to elections in a legal 


form after the uſual time had elapſed, or when by 


any accident the ordinary ſucceſſion to office had 
failed. Valerius Flaccus was named. To him Sylla 
gave intimation, that, to reſetile the commonwealth, 
a Dictator, for an indefinite term, ſhould be ap- 
pointed, and made offer of his own ſervices for 
this purpoſe. Theſe intimations were received as 
commands. Flaccus, having aſſembled the Peo- 


ple, 
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BOO Kple, moved for an act to veſt Sylla with the title of 


V.... 


Dictator, which gave him a diſcretionary power 
over the perſons, fortunes, and lives of all the citi- 
zens. 

No example of this kind had taken place for a 


; hundred and twenty years preceding this date. In 


the former part of this period, the jealouſy of the 
ariſtocracy, and in the latter part of it, the nega- 
tive of the Tribunes, had always prevented a mea- 
ſure from which they ſeverally apprehended ſome 
danger to themſelves. It was now revived in the 
perſon of Sylla with unuſual ſolemnity, and rati- 
fied by an act of the People, in which they yield- 
ed up at once all their own claims to the fove- 
reignty, and ſubmitted to monarchy for an indefi- 
nite time. Sylla having named Valerius Flaccns 
for his lieutenant or commander of the horſe, re- 
turned to the city, preſenting a fight that was then 
unuſual, a fingle perſon, preceded by four-and- 
twenty lictors, armed with the axe and the rods; 
and it was not doubted that theſe enfigns of ma- 
giſtracy were to be employed, not for parade, but 
for ſerious execution, and were ſpeedily to be 
ſtained with the blood of many citizens, whom 
the ſword had ſpared. The Dictator, being at- 
tended likewiſe by a numerous military guard, in 
order that the city, in all matters in which it was 
not neceſſary for himſelf to interpoſe, might ſtill 
enjoy the benefit of the uſual forms, he directed 
the People to aſſemble, and to fill up the ordinary 
liſts of office. 

Lueretius Offella, che officer who had command- 


ed in the reduction of Præneſte, 3 on his 


favour with the Dictator, and on his conſequence 


with the army, offered himſelf for the Cofiſulate. 
Being commanded by Syila to deſiſt, he ſtill con- 
tinued his canvas, and was, by order of the Dicta- 
tor, put to death, while he ſolicited votes in the 
ftreets. A tumult immediately aroſe; the Centu- 

rion, 
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rion, who executed this order againſt Offella, was c N A f. 


ſeized, and, attended by a great concourſe of 


ple, was carried before the Dictator. Sylla heard 


the complaint with | pa compolure, told the mul- 
titude who crowded around him, that Offella had 
been ſlain by his orders, and that the Centurion 
muſt therefore be releaſed. He then diſmiſſed 
them, with this homely but menacing apologue. 
* A countryman at his plough, feeling himſelf 
6 troubled with vermin, once and again made a 
„halt to pick them off his jacket; but being 
40 moleſted a third time, he threw the jacket, with 
<« all its contents, into the fire. Beware,” he ſaid, 
60 of the fire; provoke me not a third time (e).” 
Such was the tone of a government, which, from 
this example, was likely to be fatal to many who 
had concurred in the eſtabliſhment of it, as well as 
to thoſe of the oppoſite party. 


Sylla, ſoon after his elevation to the ſtation of: OS 
Dictator, proceeded to make his arrangements and Decula, Ca. 


to new-model the commonwealth. The army (Sn. Pola- 


appeared to have the firſt or preferable claim to his 
attention. He accordingly propoſed to reward 
them by a gift of all the lands which had been for- 
feited by the adherents of the oppoſite party. Spo- 
letum, Interamna, Preneſte, Fluentia, Nola, Sul- 
mo, Volaterra, together with the countries of Sam- 
nium and Lucania, were depopulated to make 
way for the legions who had ſerved under him- 
ſelf in the reduction of his enemies. In theſe new 
inhabitants of Italy, whoſe proſperity depended on 
bis ſafety, he had a guard to his perſon, and a ſure 
ſupport to his power. By changing their con- 
dition. from that of ſoldiers to land-holders and 
peaſants, he peed, at the ſame time, that 


(e) Appian. in Bell. Civil. lib. i. Plutarch. in Sylla. 


lt lt appear that Livy reckoned forty- ſeven n by. ac120 1 8 
XiX, 


dangerous 


bella. 
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dangerous cloud of military power, which he him- 
ſelf or his antagoniſts had raiſed over the common- 
wealth, and provided for the permanency of an 

reformations he was to introduce into the civil 


eſtabliſnment. The troops, from ſoldiers of for- 


tune, became proprietors of land, and intereſted 
in the preſervation of peace. In this manner, 
whatever may have been his intention in this ar- 
bitrary act of power, ſo cruel to the innocent 
ſufferers, if there were any ſuch, the meaſure had 
an immediate tendency to terminate the public 
confuſion. Its future conſequences, in point- 
ing out to new armies, and to their ambitious 
leaders, a way to ſupplant their fellow- citizens 
in their property, and to practiſe uſurpations more 
permanent than that of Sylla, were probably not 
then foreſeen. £; | 

The next act of the Dictator appears more in- 
tirely calculated for the ſecurity of his own per- 
ſon. A body of ten thouſand men, lately the 
property of perſons involved in the ruin of the 
vanquiſhed party, having their freedom and the 
right of citizens conferred on them, were en- 
rolled promiſcuouſly in all the Tribes; and as 
the enfranchiſed ſlave took the name of the per- 


ſon from whom he received his freedom, theſe 


new citizens became an acceſſion to the family 
of the Cornelii, and in every tumult were likely 
to be the ſure partizans of Sylla, and the abet- 
tors of his power. They had received a free- 
dom which was connected with the permanency 
of his government, and foreſaw, that, if the 
leaders of the oppoſite party, in whoſe houſes 
they had ſerved, ſhould be reſtored, they them- 
ſelves muſt return into the condition of ſlaves ; 
and they accordingly became an additional ſecu- 
rity to the government which their patron was 
about to eſtabliſh. 8 
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So far Sylla ſeemed to intend the ſecurity ofc H a Þ, 


his own perſon, and the ſtability of his govern- 
ment ; but in all his ſubſequent inſtitutions, he 
had a view to reſtore the ariſtocracy in its legif- 


lative and judicative capacity, to provide a proper 


ſupply of officers for conducting the accumu- 
lated affairs of the commonwealth, to furniſh 
hands for every department, and to guard againſt 
the growing depravity of the times, by extend- 
ing and ſecuring the execution of the laws. He 
began with filling up the rolls of the Senate 
which had been greatly reduced by the war, and 
by the ſanguinary policy of the parties who 
had prevailed in their turns. He augmented 
the number of this body to five hundred; taking 


the new members from the Equeſtrian order, but 


leaving the choice of them to the People. 
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The legiſlative power of the Senate, and the lex de ju- 


judicative power of its members were reſtored, 4iciis. 


The law that was provided for the laſt of theſe 
purpoſes conſiſted of different clauſes. By the 
firſt clauſe it was enacted, that none but Senators, 
or thoſe who were intitled to give their opinion 
in the Senate (g), ſhould be put upon any jury 
or lift of the judges (). By the ſecond, that, of 
the judges fo ſelected, the parties fhould not .be 
allowed to challenge or reject above three. 

By a third clauſe it was provided, that judg- 
ment, in trials at law, ſhould be given. either by 
| ballot, .,or openly, at the option of the defen- 
dant; and by a ſeparate regulation, that the 
nomination of officers to command in the provin- 


ces, with the title of Proconſul, ſhould be commit- 


ted to the Senate. 


(20 All the officers of State, even be 


were intitled to ſpeak in the Senate. 
(5) Tacit. Anal, lib. xi; Cic. pro Cliento, 


fore they were put upon the rollt, 
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"BOOK During the late tribunitian uſurpation, the 
| , H. i 4 « = » * 
wy Whole legiſlative and executive power had, under 


pretence of veſting thoſe prerogatives in the aſ- 
ſembly of the Tribes, been ſeized by the Tri- 
bunes. But Sylla reſtored the antient form of 
aſſembling the People by Centuries, and reduced 
the Tribunes to their defenſive privilege of in- 
terpoſing by a negative againſt any act of op- 
preſſion; and he deprived them of their pre- 
tended right to propoſe laws, or to harangue the 
People. He moreoyer added, that none but 
Senators could be elected into the office of 
Tribune; and, to the end that no perſon of a 
factious ambition might chuſe this ſtation, he 
rocured it to be enacted, that no one who had 
rne the office of Tribune could afterwards 
be promoted into any other rank of the magiſ- 
Wah reſpect to the offices of State, this new 
founder of the commonwealth revived the obſo- 
lete law which prohibited the re- election of any 
perſon into the Conſulate, till after an interval 
of ten years; and enacted, that none could be 
elected Conſul till after he had been Quæſtor, 
Adile, and Prætor. He augmented the num- 
ber of Prætors from fix to eight; that of Quæſ- 
tors to twenty; and, to guard againſt the diſ- 
orders which had recently afflicted the republic, 
declared it to be treaſon for any Roman officer, 
without the authority of the Senate and People, 
to go beyond the limits of his province, 'whether 
with or without an army, to make war, or to in- 
vade any foreign nation whatever. 
He repealed the law of Domitius relating 
to the election of prieſts, and reſtored to the 
college the intire choice of their own members. 
He made ſeveral additions to the criminal law, 
by ſtatutes againſt ſubornation, forgery, wilful 
5 3 
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' fire, poiſoning, rape, aſſault, extortion, and for- 
cibly entering the houſe of a citizen; and a ſtatute 
making it penal to be found with deadly weapons 
of any fort. To all theſe he added a ſumptuary 
law, of which the tenor is not preciſely known ; 
but it appears to have regulated the expence at 
ordinary ( meals and at funerals, and to have 
likewiſe ſettled the price of proviſions. 5 
Theſe laws were promulgated at certain inter- 
vals, and intermixed with the meaſures which were 
taken to reſtore the peace of the empire. In order 
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to finiſh the remains of the civil war, Pompey had 


been ſent into Sicily and Africa, and C. Annius 
Luſcus inte Spain. In this province, Sertorius had 
taken arms for the Marian faction; but being at- 
tacked by the forces of Sylla, and ill ſupported at 
firſt by the Spaniards, he fled into Africa. From 
thence, hearing that the Luſitanians were diſpoſed 
to take arms againſt the reigning party at Rome, 


he repaſſed the ſea, put himſelf at their head, and 


in this ſituation was able, for ſome years, to find 
occupation for the arms of the republic, and for 
its moſt experienced generals 

Soon after the departure of Sylla from Aſia, Mu- 
rena whom he had left to command in that pro- 
vince, found a pretence to renew the war with 
Mithridates; and, having ventured to paſs the 
Halys, was defeated by that prince, and afterwards 
arraigned as having infringed the late treaty of 
peace. Sylla liſtened to this accuſation, diſap- 
proved the conduct of Murena, and ſent firſt A. 
Gabinius, and afterwards Minucius Thermus, to 
ſuperſede him in the province. 


Mean time Sylla himſelf exhibited a ſplendid 


triumph on account of his victories in Aſia and 
Greece. The proceſlion laſted two days. On the 
firſt, he depoſited in the treaſury fifteen thouſand 


(4) Gellivs, lib, ii, c. 24 
112 pondo 
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B o o k pondo of gold (i), and an hundred and fifteen thou- 
u. ſand panda of ſilver (&); on the ſecond day, thir- 
teen thouſand pondo of gold , and ſeven thou- 
ſand pondo of ſilver (m). There was nothing that 
had any reference to his victory in the civil war, 
except a numerous train of Senators, and other 
citizens of diſtinction, who, having reſorted to his 
camp for protection, had been reſtored by him to 
their eſtates and their dignities, and now followed 
his chariot, calling him Father, and the deliverer 
of his Country. . 5 
v. C. 67:: Upon the return of the elections, Sylla was 
65, G. again choſen Conſul, together with Q. Cæcilius 
= Metellus. The latter was deſtined, at the expira- 
Pu., tion of his office, to command againſt Sertorius in 
Spain. Sylla himſelf fill retained the Dictatorial 
power, and was employed in promulgating ſome 
of the acts of which the chief have been men- 
tioned. 3 | 5 

Pompey having, in the preceding year, by the 
death of Carbo, and the diſperſion of his party, 
finiſned the remains of the civil war in Sicily, was 

now ordered by the Senate to tranſport his army 

into Africa. There Domitius, a leader of the op- 
poſite faction, had erected his ſtandard, aſſembled 

ſome remains of the vanquiſned party, and re- 
ceived all the fugitives who crowded for refuge to 

his camp. Pompey accordingly departed from Si- 
aly, leaving the command of that iſland to Mem- 

mius, and embarked his army, conſiſting of fix 
legions, in two diviſions; one landed at Utica, the 

other in the bay of Carthage. Having come to 

an engagement with Domitius, who had been 

joined by Jarbas, an African prince, he obtain- 
ed a complete victory over their united forces, 


i) Reckoning the pondo at ten ounces, and 41. ag eunce, this will 
make about 60,000 |. | | 
(k) About 287,5001. 
(1) About 520,000 l. | 
() About 140,0001. Plin. lib, xxxiii, initio, 


and 
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and afterwards penetrated, without any reſiſtance, C H A f. 
into the kingdom of Numidia, which though de- . 


pendant on the Romans, had not yet been reduced 
to the form of a province. _- 
The war being ended in this quarter, Sylla 
thought proper to ſuperſede Pompey in the pro- 
vince, and ordered him to diſband his army, re- 
ſerving only one legion, with which he was to wait 
for his ſucceſſor. 'The troops were greatly incenſed 
at this order; and, thinking themſelves equally 
entitled to ſettlements with the legions who were 
lately provided for in Italy, refuſed to lay down 
their arms. They earneſtly intreated their general 
to embark for Rome, where they promiſed to make 
him maſter of the government. This young man, 
with a moderation which he continued to ſupport 


in the height of his ambition, withſtood the temp- 


tation, and declared to the army, that, if they 
_ perſiſted in their purpoſe, he muſt certainly die by 
his own hands; that he would not do violence to 
the government of his country, nor be the object 


or pretence of a civil war. If in reality he had en- 


couraged this mutiny, it was only that he might 
thus have the honour of reclaiming the ſoldiers, 
and of rejecting their offer. The ambition of this 
ſingular perſon, as will appear from many paſſages 
of his life, led him to aim at conſideration more 
than power, | 
While Pompey was endeavouring to bring the 
troops to their duty, a report was carried to Rome, 
that he had actually revolted, and was preparing 
with his army, to make a deſcent upon Italy. * It 
« appears to be my fate,” ſaid Sylla, in my old 
* age, to fight with boys;” and he was about to 
recal the veterans to his ſtandard, when the truth 
was diſcovered, and the part which Pompey had 
acted was properly repreſented. The merit of this 
oung man on that occaſion was the greater, that 


e himſelf was unwilling to diſband the army — 
| ore 
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fore they ſhould return into Italy to attend a triumph, 
which he hoped to obtain; and that the refolution 
he took to comply with his orders, proceeded from 
reſpe&t to the Senate, and the authority of the 
State. on | | 
Sylla, won by the behaviour of Pompey on this 
occaſion, was inclined to diſpenſe with his former 
commands, and accordingly moved the aſſembly 
of the People, that the legions ſerving in Africa 
might return into Italy. Og 
This motion was oppoſed by C. Herennius, Tri- 
bune of the People, who ventured to employ the 
prerogative of his office, however impaired, againſt 
the power of the Dictator. But Sylla perſiſted; 
obtained a law to authoriſe Pompey to enter with 
his army into Italy; and when he drew near the 
city, went forth with a numerous body of the Se- 
nate to receive him. On this occaſion, it is ſaid, 
that, by calling him the ,Great Pompey, Sylla 
fixed a deſignation upon him, which, in the Ro- 
man way of diſtinguiſhing perſons by nick-names, 
whether of contempt or reſpect, continued to fur- 
niſh him with a title for life. The times were 
wretched when armies ſtated themſelves in the 
commonwealth as the partizans of their leader, 
and when the leader, by not betraying his country, 
was ſuppoſed to perform a great action. . 
Pompey, upon this occaſion, laid claim to a 
triumph. Sylla at firſt oppoſed it as being con- 
trary to the rule and order of the commonwealth, 


- 


which reſerved this honour for perſons who had at- 
| tained to the rank of Conſul or Prætor; but he 


afterwards complied, being ſtruck, it is ſaid, with 
a mutinous ſaying of this aſpiring young man. 
bidding him recolle&, that there were more per- 
ſons diſpoſed to worſhip the riſing than the ſetting 


ſun. 


/ In the triumph which Pompey accordingly ob- 
tained, he meant to have entered the city on a 
carriage 
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could not paſs abreaſt through the gates, His 
donation to the troops falling. ſhort of their expec- 
tation, and they having murmured, and even 
threatened to mutiny, he ſaid, the fear of loſing his 
triumph ſhould not affect him; that he would in- 
fantly diſband the legions, rather than comply 
with their unreaſonable demands. This check, 
given to the preſumption of the army by an offi- 
cer ſo young and ſo aſpiring, gave a general ſatis- 
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| carriage drawn by elephants ; but theſe animals c uh a r. 


VII. 
— 


faction. P. Servilius, a Senator of advanced age, 


ſaid, upon this occaſion, * That the young man 
„had at laſt deſerved his triumph and his title.“ 

Pompey, by his vanity in demanding a triumph 
contrary to the eſtabliſhed order of the common- 
wealth, had impaired the luſtre of his former acti- 
ons; by this laſt act of magnanimity, in reſtrain- 
ing the inſolence of the troops, he forfeited the af- 
fections of the army; and in both theſe circum- 
ſtances together, gave a complete ſpecimen and 
image of his whole life. With too much reſpect 
for the republic to employ violent means for its 
ruin, he was poſſeſſed by a vanity and a jealouſy of 
his own perſonal conſideration, which, in de- 
tail, perpetually led him to undermine its founda- 
tions. | 


# 


Upon the return of the elections, Sylla was v. c. 674. 
again deſtined for one of the Conſuls; but he de- 1 
clined this piece of flattery, and directed the dius 
choice to fall on P. Servilius and Appius Claudius. 


Soon after theſe magiſtrates entered on the diſ- 
charge of their truſt; the dictator appeared, as 
uſual, in the Forum, attended by twenty four 
lictors: but, inſtead of proceeding to any exerciſe 
of his power, made a formal reſignation of it, diſ- 


miſſed his retinue, and, having declared to the 


People, that, if any one had any matter of charge 
- againſt him, he was ready to anſwer it, continued 


to walk in the ſtreets in the character of a private 
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B Oo © Kman, and afterwards retired to his villa near Cumæ, 


where he exerciſed himſelf in hunting (u), and other 
country amuſements. = 

This reſignation throws a new light on the cha- 
racter of Sylla, and leads to a favourable conſtruc- 
tion of ſome of the moſt exceptionable parts of his 
conduct, When, with the help. of the comment 
it affords, we look back to the eſtabliſhments he 
made while in power, they appear not to be the 
_ a&ts of a determined uſurper, but to be fitted for a 
republican government, and for the reſtoration of 
that order which the violence and corruption of the 
times had ſuſpended. 1 

That he was actuated by a violent reſentment 
of perſonal wrongs, cannot be queſtioned; but it 
is likewiſe evident, that he felt on proper occaſions 
for the honour and preſervation of his country, in 
the nobleſt ſenſe of theſe words. In his firſt attack 
of the city with a military force, his actions ſhowed, 
that he meant to reſcue the 2 from the uſur- 
pations of Marius, not to uſurp the government 
himſelf. When he returned into Italy from the 
Mithridatic war, the ſtate of parties already en- 
gaged in hoſtilities, and the violence done to the 
republic by thoſe who pretended to govern it, will 
abundantly juſtify his having had recourſe to arms. 
For the maſſacre which followed, it may be ſhock- 
ing to ſuppoſe that the evils of human life can re- 
quire ſuch a remedy: but the caſe was ſingular, 
expoſed to diſorders which required violent reme- 
dies, bey ond what is known in the hiſtory of man- 
kind; a populous city, the capital of a large coun- 
try,” whoſe, inhabitants ſtill pretended to act in a 
collective body, of whom every member would be 
a maſter, none would be a ſubject, become the 
joint ſovereigns of many provinces, ready to ſpurn 
at all the inſtitutions which were provided for the 


| (n) Appian, Bell, Civil, lib, i, 


purpoſes 
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purpoſes of government over themſelves, and atc H ay. 


all the principles of juſtice and order which were 
required to regulate their government of others. 
Where the gangrene ſpread in ſuch a body, it was 
likely to require the amputation- knife. Men ruſhed 
into crimes in numerous bodies, or were led in 
powerful factions to any ſpecies of evil which ſuited 
their demagogues. Whatever may have been 
Sylla's choice among the inſtruments of reforma- 
tion and cure, it is likely that the ſword alone was 
that on which he could rely; and he uſed it like a 
perſon anxious to effect its purpoſe, not to recom- 
mend his art to thoſe on whom it was to be prac- 
tiſed. | : 

In his capacity of a political reformer, he had to 
work on the dregs of a corrupted republic; and 
although the effect fell ſhort of what is aſcribed to 
fabulous legiſlators and founders of ſtates, yet to 
none ever were aſcribed more tokens of magnani- 
mity and greatneſs of mind. He was ſuperior to 
the reputation even of his own ſplendid actions; 
and, from ſimplicity or diſdain, mixed perhaps 
with ſuperſtition, not from affected modeſty, at- 
tributed his ſucceſs to the effects of his good for- 
tune and to the favour of the gods. While he be- 
ſtowed on Pompey the title of Great, he himſelf 
was vontent with that of Fortunate. He was a 
man of letters, and paſſed the early part of his life 
in a mixture of diſſipation and ſtudy. He wrote 
his own memoirs, or a journal of his life, often 
quoted by Plutarch, and continued it to within a 
few days of his death. A work poſlibly of little 
elegance, and even tainted, as we are told, with 
ſuperſtition; but more curious ſurely than many 
volumes corrected by the labours of retired ſtudy. 

When tired of his youthful amuſements, he ſued 
for the honours of the State; but with ſo little ap- 
pearance of any jealous or impatient ambition, 
that, if he had not been impelled by provocations 

Vor. I. K k into 
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* 00 k into the violent courſe he purſued, it is probable 
that he would have been contented with the uſual _ 
career of a proſperous Senator; would have diſ@ 
dained to encroach on the rights of his fellow-citi- _ 
Zens, as much as he reſented the encroachments 
that were made on his own, and never would have | 
been heard of but on the Rolls of the Conſuls, and 
in the record of his triumphs. But fortune deſtined ; 
him for a part ſtill more conſpicuous, and in which | 


FORO IT ERTIES =*% 


it may be thought, that, although none ever leſs 
ſtudied the unneceſlary appearances of humanity 
or a ſcrupulous morality, none ever more efſentt= _- 
ally ſerved the perſons with whom he was con- 
nected. 
With reſpect to ſuch a perſonage, circumſtances 
of a trivial nature become ſubjects of attention. 
His hair and eyes, it is ſaid, were of a light co- 
Jour, his complexion fair, and his countenance 
blotched. He was, by the moſt probable ac 
counts, four years old at the time of the ſedition 
of Tiberius Gracchus, and ſeventeen at the death 
of Caius Gracchus; ſo that he might have perceiv- 
ed at this date the effect of tribunitian ſeditions, 
and taken the impreſſions from which he acted 
againſt them. He ſerved the office of Quæſtor un- 
der Marius in Africa at thirty-one; was Conſul for 
the firſt time at forty-nine or fifty (o); was Dic- 
tator at fifty-ſix; reſigned when turned of fifty- 
eight; and died yet under fixty, in the year which 
followed that of his reſignation. | 
There remained in the city, at his death, a nu- 
merous body of new citizens who bore his name : 
in the country a ftill more numerous body of vete- 
ran officers and foldiers, who held eſtates by his 
gift: numbers throughout the empire, who owed 
their ſafety to his protection, and who aſcribed the 
exiſtence of the commonwealth itſelf to the exerti- 


(%) Vel. Pater. lid. ii, c. 17. 


ons 
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ons of his great ability and courage: numbers who, © H A F. 


although they were offended with the ſevere exer- 


ciſe of his power, yet admired the magnanimity of 


his reſignation, _ 

When he was no longer an object of flattery, 
his corpſe was carried in proceſſion through Italy 
at the public expence. The faſces, and every 
other enſign of honour, were reſtored to the dead. 
Above two thouſand golden crowns were fabri- 
cated in haſte, by order of the towns and provinces 
he had protected, or of the private perſons he had 
preſerved, to teſtify their veneration for his me- 
mory. Roman matrons, whom it might be ex- 
pected his cruelties would have affected with hor- 
ror, loſt every. other ſentiment in that of admira- 
tion, crowded to his funeral, and heaped the pile 
with perfumes (p). His obſequies were, performed 
in the Campus Martius. The tomb was marked 
by his own directions with the following characte- 
riſtical inſcription ; © Here lies Sylla, who never 
*« was outdone in good offices by his friend, nor 
e in acts of hoſtility by his enemy (99. His me- 


rit or demerit in the principal tranſactions of his 


life may be variouſly eſtimated. His having ſlain 
ſo many citizens in cold blood, and without any 
form of law, if we imagine them to have been in- 
nocent, or if we conceive the republic to have been 
in a ſtate to allow them a trial, muſt be conſidered 
as monſtrous or criminal in the higheſt degree: but 


if none of theſe ſuppoſitions were juſt, if they were 


guilty of the greateſt crimes, and were themſelves 
the authors of that lawleſs ftate to which their coun- 
try was reduced, his having ſaved the republic from 
the hands of ſuch ruffians, and purged it of the vileſt 
dreg that ever threatened to poiſon a free State, 


(þ) Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. i. Plutarch. in 8 lla. 
(4) Plutarch. in Sylla, fine, | 


may 
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oK may be conſidered as meritorious. To fatisfy 
# himſelf, who was neither ſolicitous of praiſe nor 
—Y dreaded cenſure, the ſtrong impulſe of his own 
mind, guided by indignation and the ſenſe of ne- 


ceſſity, was probably ſufficient, 


END OF THE PIRST VOLUME. 
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